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INTRODUCTION 


In 1838 the man whose influence on Froudc was 
greater than any other’s, the man over whose grave 
Froude’s biographical presentation has raised a con- 
troversial tempest that seems not like to be ended 
yet a while, published Sartor Rcsartus , and in Book 
II., Chapter vi. — “Sorrows of Teufelsdrockh ” — of 
that amazing work of genius, wrote these words : — 

“ Nevertheless, in these sick days, when the Bom of 
Heaven first descries himself (about the age of twenty) in a 
world such as ours, richer than usual in two things, in 
Truths grown obsolete, and Trades grown obsolete,— what 
can the fool think but that it is all a Den of Lies, wherein 
whoso will not spetik Lies and act Lies, must stand idle and 
despair? Whereby it happens that, for your nobler minds, 
the publishing of some such Work of Art [as the Sorrows of 
Wertcr\ in one or the other dialect, becomes almost a 
necessity. For what is it properly but an Altercation with the 
Devil, before you begin honestly Fighting him?” 

Here might Carlyle have been writing with pro- 
phetic vision of some of the earliest writings, ten 
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years later, of his disciple — a disciple who betrayed 
his master in the view of angry critics like Mr. 
David Wilson and Sir J. Crichton Browne. These 
writings were Shadows of the Clouds (1847), and the 
story reprinted in the present volume, which was 
published early in 1849. Froude, indeed, was then 
not twenty but nearly thirty, old enough to know 
better, to use the common saying; but the smoke of 
his burning, instead of being inwardly consumed, as 
Carlyle would have preferred it, 1 spread abroad with 
the most irritating effect on orthodox noses, as we 
shall see. We shall see, moreover, that one doughty 
champion of the faith converted the Nemesis into 
literal smoke. But, this being the first volume of 
Froude’s to appear in the Scott Library, it maybe 
desirable at the outset to give a brief account of the 
great writer's career, with special reference to the 
years preceding the publication of the Nemesis . No 
biography, official or otherwise, has appeared; few 
of his letters have been published; 2 and for details 

1 “ I had written something, not wisely, in which heterodoxy 
was flavoured with the sentimentalism which he so intensely 
detested. lie had said of me that I ought to burn my own smoke, 
and not trouble other people’s nostrils with it.” — Carlyle's Life in 
London , vol. i. p. 458. 

8 How full of interest his correspondence must have been, is 
proved by the letters included by the late Sir John Skelton in his 
entertaining book, The Table Talk of Shirley, 
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of his history we must needs have recourse to the 
reminiscences of friends, to his own recollections of 
the Oxford Movement, 1 and, if we will, to his early 
works of fiction, in which, despite a disclaimer in his 
preface to the second edition of the Nemesis, there is 
undoubtedly an autobiographical element. Of this 
some of those who have attacked his treatment of 
Carlyle have made what, I believe, is an exaggerated 
and unfair use. 

James Anthony Froude was born on April 23rd, 
1818, at Dartington Rectory, Devon. His father, 
the Rev. Robert Hurrell Froude (1771-1859), had 
been rector of Dartington since 1799, anc * from 1820 
was Archdeacon of Totnes. His mother, a Margaret 
Spedding of Cumberland, was a relative of James 
Spedding, the biographer of Bacon. Archdeacon 
Froude had three sons of eminence. Richard 
Hurrell Froude (1803-36), one of the prime be- 
getters of the Oxford Movement, who, but for his 
early death, would probably have achieved an endur- 
ing name in Anglican Church history, was a man of 
the most powerful and winning personality. With the 
one exception of Newman, none was more respon- 
sible for the impulse that led to what his brother 
called the Oxford Counter-Reformation, a movement 
which its opponents as well as its supporters would 

' “The Oxford Counter- Reformation” in Short Studies, vol. iv. 
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ready to admit had far-reaching and momentous 
results for the Church of hngland. A clear and 
keen-sighted spirit, strenuous in discipline of self 
and in pursuit of what he believed the highest truth, 
he united with what in a less gracious disposition 


would have been fanaticism, an ironic humour, a 
manly delight in outdoor sport, and a warmth of 
sympathy which endeared him to those who called 
his kini friend. “ Who can refrain from tears at the 
Carlylnght 0 f that bright and beautiful Froude one 
the m{h esc said of him when his death was near at 
shall ful. 1 Of William Froude, F.R.S. (1810-79), it 


chain fli CC s to say that he was an engineer and naval 
hter rc hitect of distinction. 

Fr Some conception of Archdeacon Froude may be 
desirathered from the autobiographicjil essay, and also, 
great e would imagine, from the present volume. u His 
years ddren knew him,” says Froude in the former, “ as 


biog* continually busy, useful man of the world, a learned 
of h.nd cultivated antiquary, and an accomplished artist; ” 

* - latter we gather “a more upright, excellent 
1 " 1 had writr - breathed , and, though not very clever, 
was flavoured with - * flf solid understanding which, 

detested. IV . 

an ,i jf such creatures as we men are, is far better 

furniture to be sent into the world with than any 
cleverness.” 2 He was a High Churchman of the 


1 Dean Church ; The Oxford Movement, p. 35. 

2 See p. 3. 
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old school, a very different thing* from the Tractarlan 
High Churchman. For him the Church was part of 
the British Constitution, and the Prayer Book had 
the authority of an Act of Parliament. I do not 
think it would be straining a point to say that father 
and son can have been but little in intellectual 
sympathy. The Anthony Froude of 1849 is in the 
restless state of transition so vividly expressed by 
Carlyle, is obsessed by thoughts of trades and truths 
obsolete, of a “creed out-worn sees the curse of 
religious professionalism and the folly of “thrashing 
over and again the old withered straw.” Arch- 
deacon Froude was too well accustomed to the 
beaten path, the path trodden by respectability and 
orthodoxy, walking hand in hand, untempted by any 
sirens of intellectual doubt or moral disorder, to 
have much regard for his son’s conscientious 
difficulties. He is said to have bought up and 
destroyed — a not unmeritorious proceeding — the 
greater part of the edition of Shadows of the 
Clouds . 

How far Edward Fowler, the hero of “The 
Spirit’s Trials ” — the first of the two tales that go to 
make up that book — reproduced James Anthony 
Froude in character, whether, indeed, he did so at 
all, are questions that will never be solved. “The 
heart knoweth his own bitterness,” a. 1 for this 
harrative of a blighted and miserable life -ere may 
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or may not be some foundation of personal ex- 
perience. Certainly Froude at one epoch of his life 
was strongly tinged with morbidity ; these stories 
are exercises in it. Edward Fowler, a precocious 
child of weak moral stamina, with an unsympathetic 
father of unbending severity, is sent to Westminster 
School, where he is subjected to such bullying and 
harshness by his schoolfellows and masters, that his 
character degenerates, and he becomes a liar and a 
craven. After three years of school life he is removed 
and put under private tuition before proceeding to 
Oxford, where he works hard for a time, then falls 
into debt and is consequently disappointed in a love 
affair; though his last hours (he dies young of course) 
are cheered by the presence of the lady of his affec- 
tions, who has meanwhile married somebody else. 
Incidentally he takes part in the Lives of the English 
Saints at Newman’s invitation. Externally this 
career has some resemblance to Froude’s. He went 
to Westminster School in 1830, spent three years 
there, had two years of private tuition, and then 
proceeded to Oxford ; also, as we shall see, he 
contributed to Newman’s English hagiography. As 
to bullying, decadence of character, and evil ways 
at Oxford, we know nothing. No school con- 
temporary has recorded the first ; no college con- 
temporary the third, though Thomas Mozley has 
the significant remark, “There was a story that hfc 
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had been disappointed in a love affair j” 1 as regar 3 s 
the second, his after-life was an ample refutation of 
any suspicion of moral degeneration. If Froude 
actually thought himself the victim of school tyranny, 
and suffered exaggerated remorse for trivial errors 
and faults of youth, it was probably due to an 
excessive moral susceptibility, that which makes a 
certain type of mind see persecution where there is 
none, and another type — represented largely among 
Christian saints — speak of itself in terms only 
befitting a scoundrel of the lowest type. Hear what 
he says of Markham Sutherland, whom it is difficult 
to avoid identifying at times with his creator: “All 
along his life he had turned with disgust from every 
word, which was sullied with any breath of impurity ; 
the poetry of voluptuous passion he had loathed.” 2 
Of the consequences of this perilous innocence, this 
pernicious prudery of spirit, we learn in the case of 
Sutherland; of the consequences in Froude’s case 
(if consequences there were) we know nothing. 
And, after all, it is no business of ours, though 
Froude’s biographical ideal, as exemplified in his 
life of Carlyle might seem to argue it so. 

On December ioth, 1835, Froude matriculated 
from Oriel. The younger brother of Hurrell Froude 

1 Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement , 
vol. ii. p. 31. 

2 See p. 187. 
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seemed an inevitable recruit for Newman’s faction, 
but, curiously enough, he would seldom attend the 
leader’s undergraduate evening parties. So Mozley 
&r\is us, and acids that the new-comer was much 
child fc'd at Newman arranging for him to occupy 
father other’s old rooms over his own. ‘‘Anthony 
Scbude,” pursues our memorialist, not altogether a 
sympathetic witness, “ had a great admiration for 
his father and for his brother, but, while he admired, 
he felt repressed and repelled, The mightier the 
influence, the more he struggled against it. I believe 
he felt the same necessity for self-assertion in regard 
to Newman .” 1 This may very probably be true. 
There is no mistaking the fascination, the personal 
magnetism which Newman exercised upon Froude 
as upon so many others. Edward Fowler indig- 
nantly repels a slighting remark about Newman, and 
tells how, in one of his darkest hours, he went to 
confess to him and seek his pardon — “he left me 
with a feeling for him I never had for man. . . . 
Throw away your cant about him ; he was the truest 
and best friend the Church of England held at the 
hands of Providence, and she has spurned him from 
her, and set the seal on her own hollowness .” 2 In 
the present volume are pages which, though they 


1 Reminiscences , vol. ii., p. 30. 

2 Shadows of the Clouds , p. 157. 
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show how one hearer was able to escape the toils 
of his insidious eloquence (only for a time, however, 
since Mornington, the dens ex machina appearing so 
opportunely at the close, is obviously Newman), 
breathe a spirit of admiration that suggests the 
disciple. The warmth of admiration persists even 
in the Short Study of 1881, in which Froude says so 
many hard things of the Tractarian Movement and 
its aims. But this fascination, he was clear-sighted 
enough to see, was apt to lead him into a path 
which his more reasonable self was loth to follow, 
the path pursued by those who take their opinions 
ready r made from an infallible authority — in Newman’s 
case an infallible Church, in that of Protestants an 
infallible Bible. 

The years between his entering Oxford and the 
publication of the Nemesis were years of intellectual 
growth for Froude. Inspired by his widening view 
of men and men’s thought, and his discovery of how 
widely the best of them can differ on vital problems, 
the wish to avoid Newman may well have been 
caused by apprehensions that the more commanding 
personality might enslave his own, in a cause which 
Konesty told him he could not espouse. I must not, 
however, anticipate. At my next date, 1842, in 
which year he graduated B.A., won an English 
Essay prize, and was elected Fellow of Exeter 
College, Froude was, to all appearance, orthodox 
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enough, listening to Newman’s sermons and feeling 
their influence to the full. Of these sermons at 
St. Mary’s, which made Credo in Newtnannum an 
article of faith for so many, much has been written; 
perhaps an observation of Froude’s speaks most for 
their inspiration and potency — “He seemed to be 
addressing the most secret consciousness of each 
of us — as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at 
every person in a room .” 1 But soon after taking 
his fellowship he paid a visit of some months to 
an Evangelical clergyman in Ireland, which was 
the means of showing him that holiness and virtue 
are no monopoly of any one party in the Church. 
This seems like fathoming a truism, but Froude, 
it must be remembered, “had,” as he says himself** 
“been bred up to despise Evangelicals as unreal 
and affected,” and the discovery that such persons 
could be “easy, natural, and dignified” came to 
him — I am still using his own words — as “a shock 
of surprise.” He felt that he had been taken in 
and resented it; the result being a fresh survey 
of the sixteenth century, and the conviction, which 
he retained for the rest of his life, that history was 
on the side of the Protestant Reformation, 

When Froude returned to Oxford he found the 
storm that had been raised by Tract XC. still raging; 


1 Short Studies , vol. iv. p. 283. 
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Newman had given up his benefice and retired fo 
Littlemore, though he still preached occasionally at 
St. Mary’s. “For myself,” says Froude, “he was 
as fascinating as ever.” But this did not mean that 
Froude was in any sense of the word a follower. 
His reading at this time is significant. From 
Carlyle he naturally passes to Goethe ; he discovers 
Lessing and Neander and Schlciermacher; the Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation opens up a 
vista of scientific inquiry that is entirely new to him. 
Gradually he came to see the true meaning of the 
Oxford movement, the Catholic revival; it was part 
of a general tendency affecting all Europe, a reaction 
against the rising flood of rationalism which threatened 
to swamp a Protestantism dependent on an infallible 
book, now beginning to be treated as a collection of 
very human documents. Small wonder that many 
of the panic-stricken should fly to the arms of an 
infallible Church, which at least has had the merit of 
being logically consistent in her demands on credulity. 
Having made the discovery that Evangelical Protes- 
tants could be as saintly and high-minded as the 
highest of High Churchmen, Froude was now begin- 
ning to realise that men of the most lofty intellect 
and character could be entirely antagonistic to both. 

" If we are to trust Mozley, he disturbed some of 
the serious members of his college by airing views 

&feich must have seemed to them perilously specula- 

2 
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tive. Then Mozley heard a report that there had 
been some reaction in Froude’s ideas, and that he 
was beginning to feel that he had no right to expect 
happiness in religion without work. Be that as it 
may, in 1844 he took deacon’s orders; and it is not 
perhaps stretching probabilities to suppose that his 
motives in doing so, and state of mind at the time, 
resembled the motives and spiritual condition of 
Markham Sutherland at the same stage in his life. 1 
Following on this step came a proposal from 
Newman, who apparently thought there was still 
hope for him and judged highly of his ability, that 
he should take part in the projected Lives of the 
English Saints. The proposal both flattered and 
interested Froude, more especially as he was free 
to write on his own responsibility, and he set to 
work on the materials for the biography of the saint 
allotted to him, St. Neot, the brother of Alfred the 
Great. 

This, Froude’s first work to see the light, is 
interesting from more than one point of view. It 
reveals, in the first place, the great historical writer 
— romancer, Freeman would have said — of the future, 
with his genius for calling up great events with 

1 See pp. 40-54. Froude, we may note, did not proceed to priest’s 
orders, and abandoned deacon’s orders as soon as the opportunity 
was afforded him by the passing of the Clerical Disabilities Relief 
Act in 1872. € * 
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felicity of phrase and consummate appreciation of 
scenic and dramatic effect. If space permitted, I 
should like to quote the opening picture of the 
narrative, — Neot, then Athelstan, Prince of Kent, 
standing beneath the stars, in solitary contemplation, 
amid the dead and dying that strew the battle-field 
of Sandwich. In the second place we have a fore- 
taste of the sceptical view of history which, in later 
life, he was to avow with a certain unblushing 
effrontery. “ Even ordinary history,” he writes in 
1844, “except mere annals, is all more or less fic- 
titious; that is, the facts are related, not as they 
really happened, but as they appeared to the writer; 
as they happen to illustrate his views or support his 
principles.” He has the same tale to tell in 1867: 
“The most perfect English history which exists is to 
be found, in my opinion, in the historical plays of 
Shakespeare;” 1 and again — “There seems, indeed, 
something incongruous in the very connection of 
such words as science and history.” 2 Persons with 
ideas like these are ill-fitted to write lives of the 
saints suited to the pious and credulous reader, and 
Newman’s feeling for such readers must have been 
shocked by some of his contributor’s comments on 
the marvels of St. Neot’s life which he had to 

1 Short Studies , “ Scientific Method Applied to History,” vol. 
ii. p. 596 . 

* a Short S/tidies, “The Science of History,” vol. i. p. 1. 
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narrate: the boiled and roasted fish, which, cast into 
the river, swim as briskly as ever, the lock of the 
monastery door which obligingly slides down to 
accommodate the diminutive stature of the saint, 
the fox stricken with the sleep of death when running 
off with his shoe. “Their [the saints’] Lives,” says 
this candid hagiologist, “are not so much strict 
biographies, as myths, edifying stories compiled 
from tradition, and designed not so much to relate 
facts, as to produce a religious impression on the 
mind of the hearer.” How indignant would we have 
been in our childhood, had sceptical elders thus im- 
pugned the literal truth of our fairy tales! Nor can 
this statement of the essential similarity of pagan 
and Christian myths have been much to Newman’s 
taste: “ The old Greeks saw Naiads sporting in 
every fountain ; and when the breezes played among 
the branches of the forest, they heard the Zephyrs 
whispering to the Dryads ; and the Legends of Saints 
which still cling to the scenes of their earthly glory 
are but Christian expressions of the same human 
instinct.” The gossiping Mozley, indeed, remarks 
with a certain malicious relish that, whilst Froude 
was translating and putting into form his mass of 
legends, he was said to be simultaneously indulging 
in a satirical parody of it all. At any rate, when 
St. Neot was finished, Froude had done with the 
saints of Christianity; the next saint he dealt witte 
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was a greater than any in Newman’s collection, a 
saint, not of a sect, hut of humanity at large — 
Benedict de Spinoza. 

It was 1847 which saw the publication both of 
Shadows of the Clouds , by “ Zeta,” and of an essay 
on Spinoza, based upon the latter’s works in the 
Leipzig edition of 1843, and Saisset’s French trans- 
lation, which appeared in the October number of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Review . Of the first of 
the two tales which make up the former, I have 
already spoken; of the second, “The Lieutenant’s 
Daughter,” no more need be said than that it is a 
crudely morbid story of seduction, remarkable only 
for being told backward. The review article is of 
infinitely more interest, and, like the life of St. Neot, 
gives clear indications of the Froudc that was to 
be. One might note in passing that in it he indulges 
in the somewhat irritating habit, exemplified so often 
in the Nemesis, of dropping vaguely into “ . . . ” 
at intervals, for no particular reason ; and that his 
descriptive talent finds excellent opportunities in 
the ceremony of Spinoza’s excommunication in the 
Amsterdam synagogue and in other scenes of his 
life. But of more importance is the definite advance 
in the author’s thought which the essay reveals, an 
advance which must have set many orthodox heads 
in Oxford wagging ominously. I can best indicate 
this advance by quoting the concluding words: — 
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“[bpinozism] is the tendency of the human mind, — 
what all great philosophies and all great religions 
have struggled towards from the beginning until 
now, and been only powerful as they have partaken 
of its fulness. It does but find its complete expres- 
sion in the writings of him whose name it bears.” 

In Spinoza Froude sees a latter-day prophet, one 
of those seers with spiritual vision to descry how 
faith has dwindled into contentions of words, and 
religion into superstitious idolatry, and with inspira- 
tion to warn men that what they worship is not God 
at all, “ that once perhaps it was a symbol of Him, a 
means He used to teach their fathers; but that now, 
like the brazen serpent to the Israelites, it has become 
a snare and a stumbling-block.” Spinoza was de- 
nounced as a blasphemer and atheist; in reality he 
was too jealous for the honour of God to con- 
ceive of him as a magnified man. Descartes had 
influence on Spinoza, in some respects set him on 
his rpad, but how far the pupil transcended the 
master ! The latter had the repute of doubting all 
things, but how can that be said of a philosopher, 
whose first rule for safe scepticism is to be sure we 
believe religiously every word of the faith we have 
been bred in? That is a mimic kind of doubting, 
“like a man fencing with foils and masks, or the 
pilgrim who boiled the peas.” In Spinoza’s environ- 
ment Froude finds much that is characteristic of the 
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England of his own time. Like the English, tTie 
Hollanders had bought their emancipation from civil 
and religious authority at the price of a great 
struggle, and were as jealous of it as we ; yet with 
this they had, like ourselves, the element of super- 
stition which so soon can set light to the fires of 
fanaticism. My brief recital of a few points in this 
sincere and strenuous appreciation of Spinoza may 
serve, compared with certain passages in the present 
work, to suggest the autobiographic element in the 
spiritual career of Markham Sutherland, and there 
are in the essay itself two observations of similar 
interest. The first seems to refer to the antagonism 
which arose between Sutherland and his father, 
Froude and his father: “ It is no easy matter, this 
climbing after truth and virtue; yet he that loves 
father or mother more than truth is not worthy 
of it.” Again, consider this allusion to Spinoza’s 
obstinate clinging to independence: “ It really is no 
joke, this steady refusal of money when one is work- 
ing for one’s bread.” Probably he who wrote that 
sentence already foresaw the necessity for steps 
such as those he took some eighteen months later, 
the relinquishment of his fellowship and of an 
educational appointment. 

We get a glimpse of him in 1848 in the Memoir 
of Mark Pattison, who tells of a call he made on 
t^roude whilst the latter was engaged on “a novel 
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to expound his views,” and says there was a long* 
talk with something of confidence on both sides, 
though no satisfactory result, Patti son’s aim being, 
so he says, to help Fronde through his scepticism. 
This novel was, of course, The Nemesis of Faith, and 
it duly appeared early in the following year. All its 
author had hitherto published had been anonymous; 
his name was now avowed on the title-page. The 
reception was precisely what might have been 
expected in those days. Respectable folk were 
shocked, and had ample occasion for saying, “ I told 
you so;” the Tractarians presumably regarded him 
as in some measure an apostate, and the Evangelicals 
certainly revelled in the opportunity afforded them for 
pointing the moral and adorning the tale. Suther- 
land’s “infidelity” was, said one reviewer, the 
inevitable result of the principles and methods of 
Tractarian teachers with “their coolness of assump- 
tion, their boldness of assertion, their dishonesty and 
unfairness, their reiteration of arguments easily 
and often refuted, their affectation of contempt for 
those of their opponents whom they could not 
even plausibly answer.” This outburst of Christian 
charity naturally comes from a periodical with' 
“Christian” as part of its title — the Christian 
Observer to wit— and the writer, before proceeding 
to discuss the book, remarks in a tone of smug 
sanctimony that a brief outline of the story “ wil? 
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be especially needful to enable those of our readefs 
to follow us, who, from considerations with which wc 
sincerely sympathise, deem it neither safe nor wise to 
read, or to possess, works of this description.” One 
eminent Christian even objected to others possessing 
the evil book, and made his protest in the most 
effectual manner. This was William Sewell, Sub- 
Rector of Exeter College, who, according to Mozley, 
“had an exuberance of style which oddly corre- 
sponded to the rotundity of his face and form.” 1 One 
of the undergraduates, afterwards the Rev. A. Blom- 
field, had bought the Nemesis of Faith , or, as some 
sportive reader had nicknamed it, “ Faith with a 
Vengeance,” and one morning in February 1849 
attended a lecture in hall, in the course of which 
Sewell declaimed loudly against the volume, and, 
hearing that Mr. Blomfield had a copy, commanded 
that it should be brought to him and forthwith 
immolated it on the hall fire. 2 Unwittingly Sewell 
had given the book an excellent advertisement. The 
demand increased, and a second edition was neces- 


1 Reminiscences , vol. ii. p. 24. 

• 3 The Rev. A. Blomfield described Ibis incident in the Daily 
News of May 2, 1892. “I lost my Nemesis of Faith” he con- 
cludes, “ I think I lost ‘ Faith* in my college tutor, for at least he 

should have recouped costs (3s. 6d. I believe was the book’s price), 
pr presented me with one of his own books, c.g. Sewell's Christian 
: 'hforals 
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skry, from which has been taken the text of the 
present volume. Before proceeding to discuss the 
Nemesis , however, I must outline briefly the rest of 
the author’s life. 

On the day of the burning Froude resigned his 
i^Uowship. He also withdrew from an appointment 
^headmaster of a school in Tasmania. This year 
, . .o) was also notable for him in that he met his 

first wife, Charlotte Maria Grenfell, sister of Mrs. 
Charles Kingsley, and married her seven months 
later. She was the very handsome woman of good 
family and fortune, whom Miss Jewsbury, writing to 
Mrs. Carlyle on August 20th, said he was engaged 
to. Shortly before that date he had, at Clough’s 
instigation, though it was Spcdding who actually 
introduced him, been received by Carlyle, who had 
already influenced him and was destined to be his 
intellectual master. As narrated in Froude's bio- 
graphy, a close intimacy between the two men 
resulted, and Froude, always sensitive to the impress 
of stronger personalities than his own, having 
escaped the Newman glamour, gave himself over 
henceforth to that of Carlyle . 1 When Sir C. Gavan 

1 “The practice of submission to the authority of one whom one 
recognises, as greater than one’s self outweighs the chance of occa- 
sional mistake. If I wrote anything, I fancied myself writing it to 
him, reflecting at each word on what he would think of it, as a check 
on affectations. Carlyle's Lift in London, vol. ii. pp. 179 180. ^ 
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Duffy published his Conversations with Carlyle , ifr 
became clear that Froude’s view of Henry VIII., 
which, as developed in his history, had all the charm 
of novelty, was substantially that held by Carlyle in 
1849. 

The early years of his married life Froude spent 
in Wales and Devonshire, with frequent visits to 
London; but in i860, in which year his first wife 
died 'and he accepted the editorship of Fraser's 
Magazine, he took up his permanent abode in town. 
Up till now six volumes of his principal work, The 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, had appeared, and 
six more volumes were published, the last two in 
1870. In accord with his theory of history, to which 
I have already referred, it is not surprising- that the 
work resolves itself into a vindication of Henry VIII. 
and of the aims and methods of the Reformation, 
anti-Catholicism and sympathy with his master’s 
hero-worship being* of the very essence of his 
thought. The history was, of course, fiercely 
attacked (Froude never published anything that 
was not), but it found a partisan in his dear friend 
Charles Kingsley, whose eulogy of it in Macmillan's 
Magazine (i860) brought about the controversy with 
Newman, in which Kingsley fared so ill, and the 
outcome of which was the publication of the Apologia 
prS Vita Sua . Kingsley’s intellectual kinship with 
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♦Froude gave occasion later for a well-known epi- 
gram, generally attributed to Bishop Stubbs the 
historian : — 

“ Fronde informs the Scottish youth 
That parsons never tell the truth ; 

At Cambridge Canon Kingsley cries 
That history’s a pack of lies. 

Such statements how can we combine? 

One brief reflection solves the mystery, 

That Froudc thinks Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 

London remained Fronde’s headquarters till his 
removal to Oxford in 1892— he had been married 
again in 1861 to Miss Henrietta Warre — but his 
summer months were generally spent in the country, 
for he was pre-eminently an out-door man — a skilful 
angler, 1 a good shot, and an experienced yachtsman. 
It was during two summer stays in County Kerry 
(1869-70) that he began and partly wrote his English 
in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century , in which the 
leading motive (history, one cannot repeat too often, 
always had a motive for F roude) was detestation of 
Gladstone’s Irish policy. It called into being a no 
less remarkable work in reply, Lecky’s History of 

1 Part of his essay on “Chenies and the House of Russell” 
[Short Studies, vol. iv.) merits the rank of a classic in angHrjg 
literature. 
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Ireland daring the Eighteenth Century . Froude ’s» 
writings in Fraser and elsewhere had, however, a 
much more bitter, persistent, and often unfair critic 
in Freeman, who, to use Sir Leslie Stephen’s words, 
“ seemed to think that he was specially commissioned 
by Providence to expose their inaccuracies. He felt 
that he did well to be angry, and wrote in the spirit 
of a medical authority exposing some mischievous 
and too successful quack.” 1 

The second Mrs. Froude died in 1874, an< ^ m ^ 1C 
same year Froude resigned the editorship of Fraser , 
and, at the request of the Karl of Carnarvon, then 
Colonial Secretary, made a semi-ofticial tour through 
South Africa, returning early in 1875. His panacea 
for South African problems, a policy of non-inter- 
vention with the Boer States, found no favour with 
the Cape government of the time, and on a second 
visit later in 1875 he contrived to exasperate 
governor, ministers, and public opinion generally. 
In the following year Lord Carnarvon summoned a 
South African conference in London, and nominated 
Froude as representative of Griqualand West; but 
that colony repudiated him, other colonies declined 
to- take part, and the conference fell through. 
Froude’s views on South Africa were embodied in 
two lectures at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 


1 Studies of a Biographer , vul. iii. p. 221. 
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*tion in i8&>, published in the same year, and re- 
issued, South Africa being again very much in the 
foreground, 5 in 1900. His literary productions at 
this time included a study of Ca;sar (1879), and a 
life of Bully an (English Men of Letters series), 1880. 
We now reach the most controversial episode in a 
-hly controversial career, and I shall say as little 
t it as may be, since the storm, after some 
lull, has burst forth again in all its fury, 
atest contribution to it being Sir J. Crichton 
iOwne’s Nemesis of Fronde ; and since any adequate 
discussion of the issues would demand more space 
than is at my command. On February 5th, 1881, 
Carlyle died, leaving Froude his sole literary ex- 
ecutor, with some rather contradictory instructions 
as to the publication of his intimate papers, which 
mainly consisted of Carlyle’s own reminiscences and 
the Letters and Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle which 
Froude had already received in 1871. Rightly or 
wrongly, Froude took the view that his dead friend 
intended by a posthumous penance to atone for what 
he supposed had been harsh treatment of his wife, 
and he accordingly treated the public to a sensa- 
tional revelation. The Reminiscences appeared in 
1881, the Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
in 1883, and the elaborate biography in 1882 and 
1884. Last year (1903) a statement of his position, 
My Relations with Carlyle , was published by^hls 
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representatives as a reply to Sir J. Crichton Browne’ j 
attacks. His next notable book was Oceana , or 
England and her Colonies , the fruit of a tour in 
Australasia in the winter of 1884-85, which was 
perhaps the most widely read of his works, but 
produced the usual acrimonious discussion, as did 
the analogous volume, The English in the West 
Indies , or the Bow of Ulysses (1888), in one of the 
pamphlets attacking which the word “ Froudacity ” 
was coined. One may also note in passing, a 
historical romance, The Two Chiefs of Dunboy (1889), 
and two volumes supplementary to his History of 
England — The Divorce of Catherme of Aragon (1891) 
and The Spanish Story of the Armada (1892). 

In 1892, on the death of E. A. Freeman, Lord 
Salisbury offered Froude the regius professorship of 
modern history at Oxford, and he accepted it. “The 
temptation of going back to Oxford in a respectable 
way,” he wrote to his old friend, Sir John Skelton, 
“was too much for me. I must just do the best I 
can, and trust that I shall not be haunted by Free- 
man’s ghost.” 1 At Oxford the shade of that pitiless 
mentor, his predecessor, cannot have haunted him 
effectively ; at any rate his old failing of inaccuracy 
was prominent in the three series of lectures which 
he delivered: Erasmus , English Seamen in the Six - 
teenth Century , and The Council of Trent , published 

1 Table Talk of Shirley , pp. 216-2 17. 
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in book form in 1894, 1895, and 1896 respectively. 
The Erasmus course in particular, a delightful 
study and otherwise admirably fitted to introduce 
English readers to that interesting personality, laid 
itself open to criticism by the garbling process which 
Froude had applied to the letters of his hero. 
Froude did not hold his professorship long. A fatal 
illness attacked him in the long vacation of 1894, 
and he died at Kingsbridge, Devonshire, on October 
20th of that year. 

Froude was a man of fine physique, five feet 
eleven inches in height, with black hair and very 
dark brown eyes. Judging from his portraits, in 
later life he might have served as model for the bust 
of an ancient Roman — of the better sort. Skelton 
described him as the most interesting man he had 
ever known, and, as Skelton’s circle included such 
men as Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, 
and Huxley, this was saying much. To the outer 
world of acquaintance he seems to have maintained 
an attitude of reserve, which has been attributed 
to shyness ; but his intimates found his society 
delightful and his conversation brilliant. Among 
his characteristics they noticed his good-humoured, 
unresentful demeanour under the antagonism which 
he had to suffer all his life, and which continues to 
pursue his memory now he is dead. 

No one nowadays, except surviving bigots of jhc 
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Christian Observer type, would feel inclined to majce 
any personal attack on Froude as the author of 
The Nemesis of Faith . It is an honest attempt to 
portray a human soul, most probably his own, and 
as such it is of unquestionable sincerity. And yet it 
may be doubted whether, despite its fine qualities, 
the book is likely to satisfy either the orthodox 
reader, the rationalist reader, or the reader who is 
solely concerned with its claims as a work of art. 
To take the last’s point of view first, he may 
reasonably point out the clumsiness of the construc- 
tion. Letters, reflections, and a confession in the 
first person; one or two comments and the final 
narrative given in the third person by the shadowy 
“Arthur,” whose views too much resemble those of 
the hero to supply the interest of contrast : — all this 
forms a singularly unsuitable framework for a story. 
It may be questioned also whether Sutherland’s 
character shows the development that it naturally 
would. As he begins on the first page in tempera- 
ment and thought, weak, irresolute, and self-dis- 
trustful, so he continues till the catastrophe which 
reveals to him that his supposed freedom is a delu- 
sion, and that he is still bound to the chariot-wheels 
of an inexorable faith in supernatural sanctions. 
That catastrophe itself does not seem to me to have 
the inevitability essential to tragedy in the highest 
s*nse of the word. After all, there is no particular 

3 
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reason for the Werther-like episode of the love affair 
with Helen ; the course of true love sometimes does 
run smooth, and, so far as probabilities go, Suther- 
land might just as well have made a happy marriage, 
like Froude himself, and lived passably happy ever 
after. “ Inward liberty and external necessity are 
the two poles of the tragic world,*’ says A. W. 
Schlegel. But, unless the conception of a jealous 
God, wrathful at the backsliding of a former be- 
liever and putting in his way at the right psycho- 
logical moment the femme i n comp rise > whom to love 
is a deadly sin, be adopted as a Christian equivalent 
for the Greek Nemesis, the external necessity is to 
seek. 

Yet a tragedy this is, says Froude himself in his 
preface, and as such we may accept it ; tragedy need 
not be bound in by too narrow definitions. Tragic 
enough in all conscience is the fate of a man of fine 
impulses and comparative enlightenment, who yet, 
by the force of natural disposition and early environ- 
ment, is cast down from the heights of rational 
thought at the first shock of what, in the traditional 
ideas which haunt him still, he deems to be sin. And 
sin in this sense is not so much an offence against 
society, a rupture of the mutual conditions on which 
human welfare depends, as a crime against a super- 
natural power, only to be expiated by supernatural 
means, only to be forgiven by supernatural grac$. 
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We may well esteem it tragic to throw off the outtft* 
garments of faith, — rite and ceremony and dogma, 
and yet to retain the Nessus shirt of a sense of 
theological sin to drive us to despair, when in our 
poor blundering way we follow an impulse of nature. 
That Sutherland’s suicide is turned from a physical 
to an intellectual one by the opportune arrival of 
Mornington (a great artist in fiction would have 
hesitated, however, before such a theatrical inter- 
position) only intensifies the tragedy. It needs 
intensification, indeed, here; for it has been some- 
what weakened by the excessive rhetoric in which 
the poor young man indulges before raising the fatal 
cup to his lips, finally comparing himself to Jesus. 
This tendency to slip into rhapsodical sentimentalism 
is characteristic of the book as a whole, and while 
it perhaps serves to indicate the hero’s lack of back- 
bone, it prejudices the reader who finds the height of 
tragic effect in the simplicity of the masters, in 
such faltering, broken words as Lear’s before his 
end: — 

“And my poor fool is bang’d ! No, no, no life ! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 

And thou no breath at all ? Thou’It come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! — 

Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 

Do you see this ? Look on her — look — her lips, — 
Look there, look there ! ” [He dies. 
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» To re fid this, and then to turn to Sutherland’s 
studied farewell to life, is to be conscious of the 
difference between dramatic genius and a talent for 
fine writing. But the book has much more to offer 
than what is called fine writing. Every now and 
then there is some heightening of rhetoric that corre- 
sponds with heightening of feeling, and has the 
beauty of fitness and sincerity, the charm which 
only the incommunicable sense of style can conjure. 
Consider, for instance, the pages devoted to home 
and home influences, autobiographical I think if any 
part of the book be , 1 and that exquisite passage on 
the dissolution of paganism and its successor, which 
marks the highest level reached in this volume. 
There are phrases in it which haunt the memory 
with their melancholy cadences: “Once, once for 
all, if you would save your heart from breaking, 
learn this lesson — once for all you must cease, in this 
world, to believe in the eternity of any creed or form 
at all. Whatever grows in time is a child of time, 
and is born and lives, and dies at its appointed day 
like ourselves. . . . Life is change, to cease to 
change is to cease to live; yet if you may shed a 
tear beside the death-bed of an old friend, let not 
your heart be silent on the dissolving of a faith.” 2 

1 One small detail is stated both of Markham Sutherland and of 
Froude himself (Short Studies , iv. p. 254), love in childhood for the 
Faery Queen . 2 See p. 36. • # 
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It is this eternal llux of creeds, clearly discerned 
by Sutherland, which the convinced believer, satis- 
fied with his formulas, complacently pursuing 1 his 
routine of life and worship, is loth to recognise. So 
there is no need to be surprised at the hostile recep- 
tion which the Nemesis received from the clerical 
party in its various shades of opinion. I have 
already referred to the Christian Observer , and 
Bishop Hampden, the bete noire of the Tractarians, 
is not less severe : 

“ I have run through the Nemesis of Faith . It is valuable 
evidence of the working of Tractarianism. It advocates not 
only speculative infidelity, and by consequence, atheism, but 
the worst of immorality (just, indeed, what might be augured 
from the spread of Tractarianism)— sensuality, under the 
mask of tender feeling and refinement of intellectual percep- 
tion and sentiment. I have been much disgusted with it.” 1 

One critic in the orthodox camp, however, did not 
4 4 run through ” the Nemesis. He read it with care 
and sympathy, and wrote a long review of it in 
Fraser's Magazine , which, given the reviewer’s point 
of view, was eminently fair . 2 It is, he says, a re- 
markable work, and, whilst the author cannot be 
charged with holding every particular opinion of 

1 Memorials of Bishop Hampden , p. 177. 

2 The writer of this anonymous article was, I conjecture, from 
evidence in the biography of F. D. Maurice, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, 
C.B., happily still amongst us. 
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Markham Sutherland’s, the same spirit undoubtedly 
pervades the whole book. Its teaching- is entirely 
neg-ative and hopeless, but it is not immoral, for 
it makes no hero of Sutherland, and it affords many 
lessons : — to Tractarians against ‘ ‘ trying to make men 
all belief, as Strassburgcrs make geese all liver, by 
darkness and cramming” (a singularly happy simile, 
this), to parents against living out of touch with 
their children, to families against trifling with a man’s 
choice of profession, to mothers against manages de 
convenance, to husbands against material views of 
marriage, to charity-mongers, to all of us. On this 
one might remark in passing that the teaching of a 
book so extremely didactic cannot be so hopeless 
as alleged. But, the reviewer continues, it will not 
“comfort and help the weak-hearted” and “raise 
up them that fail”; it will have the opposite effect 
on those who are troubled in their faith, and there- 
fore its publication is a sin. The deity Sutherland 
wants is a God of mercy, needing no sacrifice, and 
therefore fulfilling none, as if justice and mercy could 
be separated ; and a God without mercy is all that 
is shown in exchange. The author does not know 
what faith is: with him it is a passive reception 
of dogmas absorbed in childhood, with a man like 
Luther it is “a living, bold confidence in God’s 
grace.” Men like Sutherland have believed what 
they have been told about God; they have neVer 
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truly believed in God. With the severity of fiis 
general criticism, the reviewer combines admission 
of some positive merits, calling- individual passages, 
such as that on p. 199 (“ If they did not tall, as vulgar 
minds count falling, etc.”), flashes of the highest 
truth. 

Having briefly stated the attitude 'of the literary 
and the orthodox critic, it remains to say how it 
appeals to the rationalist. Probably his chief objec- 
tion will be based in a manner on what the Fraser 
reviewer selected for commendation— Sutherland’s 
flashes of insight. It was, indeed, these flashes of 
insight that proved the poor man’s ruin. One of his 
weak and vacillating temperament and illogical mind 
could not see life steadily and see it whole; it had 
been better for him had he been spared insight al- 
together. The occasional glimpses of reality which 
he achieves simply have the effect of throwing him 
out of gear, unfitting him for the clerical life which 
he recognises himself he was made for: “I believe 
we may find in the Bible the highest and purest 
religion . . . oh, how gladly would I spend my life, 
in season and out of season, in preaching this!” 1 
The passage from which I have quoted a few words 
illustrates fairly well Sutherland’s half-hearted scep- 
ticism. He wishes to be allowed to run with the 
hares and hunt with the hounds, to pick and choose, 
1 Sec p. 20. 
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to f retrcnch what he finds vindictive and unjust in the 
divine government, to get rid, for instance, of hell- 
terrors. On this last point he makes the curious 
remark that they were not in the early creeds, and 
that “God knows whether they were ever in the 
early gospels.” Now all critics are agreed that the 
Gospel attributed to Mark is the earliest we possess ; 
earlier it certainly is than those bearing the names 
of Matthew, Luke, and John; and the references to 
hell therein ascribed to Jesus show that, as repre- 
sented in primitive tradition, he had no wish to 
soften away its terrors . 1 Then Sutherland seizes 
upon another theological excrescence, not in the 
early creeds , 2 Christ’s alleged descent into hell, and 
apparently takes it as true, without regard for his 
disavowal of hell terrors a couple of lines before. 
And yet, if he believed that Jesus Christ descended 
to hell for the purpose of breaking the captives’ 
chains, he was necessarily bound to believe hell to be 
the terrible prison-house that believers have pictured 
it in their morbid imaginations. Nor could he stop 

1 See, e.g.y Mark ix. 43-49. 

2 The Descend tt ad infenta clause was first found in the Arian 
creeds about 360, and was only included in the final text of the so- 
called Apostles* Creed in 750. It was a tradition of Eastern origin, 
and has supplied material for much controversy on the nature and 
objects of Christ’s visit to the under-world. Certain theologians 
(including John Wesley) have rejected it altogether as non- 
scriptural. 
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there; the existence of hell implies the injustice of a 
divinity who, being omniscient and omnipotent, dooms 
the creatures he has made to some form of torment, 
whether physical, as our forefathers believed, and 
certain preachers profess to believe now , 1 or spiritual, 
does not matter, the injustice implied being the same. 
Sutherland is sound enough in his detestation of 
common ideas of God, derived from barbarous ages 
when he was the tribal deity of a particularly violent 
and unamiable Semitic people. Anticipating Arnold , 2 

1 The persistence with which the eschatology of the Dark Ages 
has lingered on, is illustrated by some quotations given by Lecky 
{History of European Morals , vol. ii. p. 223, note) from a tract, The 
Sight of Hell t intended for children and written by the Rev. J. 
Furniss (1809-65), a Roman Catholic educationalist of some emin- 
ence. Here is one of the less offensive visions of this appropriately- 
named divine, who, it may be noted, published another tract 
entitled God Loves Little Children. “ The fifth dungeon is the red- 
hot oven . . . the little child is in this red-hot oven. Hear how it 
screams to come out. See how it turns and twists itself about in the 
fire. It beats its head against the roof of the oven. It stamps its 
little feet on the floor. . . . God was very good to this child. Very 
likely God saw it would get worse and worse, and would never 
repent, and so it would have to be punished much more in hell. 
So God in His mercy called it out of the world in its early child- 
hood.” 

2 “ To understand that the language of the Bible is fluid, passing, 
and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the first step towards 
alright understanding of the Bible.” — Literature and Dogma: 
preface, p. xx. 
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he protests against theories of human destiny being 
built “on a single vehement expression of one whose 
entire language was a figure.” It is all very well 
getting rid of the pseudo-scientific precision of 
theology in this fashion, but the process cannot 
stop short of the point to which Arnold’s reasoning 
carried it, the conception of God as nothing more 
definite than “the enduring power, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” However, man 
never knows how anthropomorphic he is, says 
Goethe, and so, despite all the heresies that cause 
Sutherland to leave the Church, and incur the 
horror of Bishop Hampden and the Christian 
Observer , he clings to his conception of God as an 
infinitely magnified and perfect image of ourselves. 
He is a Father, not a tyrant keeping a hell prison- 
house; he is not angry when his creatures do wrong-, 
only sorry . 1 But why, on the hypothesis of omni- 
potence, should God be sorry for men’s transgres- 
sions, unless there be a more potent destiny behind 
him? A deity that is not all-powerful is nothing, 
and sorrow comes from our inability to have and 
to do what we will. It was Bishop Butler, I believe, 
who first argued, in controversy with the Deists, 
that he who rejects the God of the Bible on the 
ground of his alleged injustice, must also decline to 


1 See p. 19. 
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believe that there is a supreme governor of the 
universe, in which wrong and injustice are constant; 
and the reasoning is sound enough. The wrongs 
recorded in the Old Testament, the blood-stained 
annals of Israel, are assuredly not arguments for a 
God of pity and loving-kindness, the deity to whom 
Sutherland clings with a persistency almost pathetic; 
but then neither is the influence of a supreme and 
ruling benevolence conspicuous in the world’s history, 
past or present. 

The story of Markham Sutherland is in truth the 
story of one who faltered by the way. His intel- 
lectual faculty and the influence of greater men than 
himself, notably of Carlyle, gave him divine dis- 
content with the religion that he saw in vogue 
around him, in vogue because it had been received 
in childhood, in vogue because all the best people 
took it for granted, in vogue because it afforded a 
profession for (the words are Sutherland’s) “ the 
refuse of the educated.” More, he has been under 
the enthralling spell of Newman, and this he has 
‘escaped from ; he has been honest enough to recog- 
nise that the Scriptures, if taken as literally true, 
depict this world as the Devil’s kingdom, doomed to 
an eternity worse than annihilation ; he detects the 
vicious circle in which the proof for inspiration turns 
— the Church proving the Bible, the Bible the Church. 
Of all this he is capable, but the nature born in him 
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afid trained by early associations, withholds him 
from the last stage of the road he travels with such 
painful incidents and mournful misgivings on the 
way. lie stops short of confessing in his heart that, 
given the position he has taken up, he has no right, 
unless instinct be a right, to go on believing in a 
sentient Father of all. 

Had he gone the whole distance, and determined 
to his own satisfaction the principles on which his 
life in relation, not to a jealous deity but to his 
fellow-men, should be led, there need have been no 
tragedy. His moral fall in the affair of Helen, with 
its sequel, betokening a lower degeneracy still, 
would probably never have happened. The thunders 
of Sinai are, after all, not indispensable to the pro- 
tection of marriage and other human contracts. To 
make poor Sutherland’s fate more dire, his clearer 
consciousness, blinded for the moment under the 
stress of strong emotions, revives when it is too 
late. There we may leave him “ amidst the wasted 
ruins of his life, where the bare, bleak soil was 
strewed with wrecked purposes and shattered 
creeds.” It is the tragedy of inconsistency that we 
read in these pages, the doom of Mr. Facing-both- 
Ways. 

WILLIAM G. HUTCHISON. 

London, 

March I, 1904. 
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The moral of human life is never simple, and the 
moral of a story which aims only at being true to 
human life cannot be expected to be any more so. 
I do not think this book would have seemed so 
obscure as it appears to have seemed, if it had not 
been over readily assumed that religious fiction 
must be didactic. Religion of late years has been 
so much a matter of word controversy, it has 
suffered so complete a divorce from life, that life 
is the last place in which we look for it ; and where 
I was painting a varying element in which a human 
soul was suffering and struggling, men have as- 
sumed that I was making a direct statement of 
my own opinions. I w r rote a Tragedy; I have been 
supposed to have written a Confession of Faith; 
and in the shifting and changing, the vacillation, 
uncertainty, and self-contradiction of an honest 
mind, in which the energy of character is dispro- 
portionate to the intellect, men have only seen 
either that I did not understand myself, or that I 
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wuis afraid of my own conclusions, or that I wished 
to avoid the responsibility of maintaining- them. 

I am ready to take the fault to myself. 1 did not 
make allowance for the jealous sensitiveness on 
these subjects which I knew to exist; and as, to 
give greater effect to one side of my story, I was 
pleased to break the strict rules of art in the form 
which I chose for myself, I must accept the con- 
sequences which follow on the other. 

Let the few words which form this Preface supply 
a clue which ought not to have been needed. 

Whoever is familiar with Plato may remember 
the concluding portion of the second book of the 
Republic lie is speaking- of the religious educa- 
tion of the Athenians, and he there rebukes the 
criminal folly of preoccupying the minds of children, 
when they are too young to protect themselves, 
with the traditions of the old mythologies. Either, 
he says, when they grow to be men, they will be- 
come Atheists, not believing that those be gods of 
whom such things are told; or, if they continue to 
believe, it is because by these stories their minds 
will have become vitiated, and they will bow before 
beings whose service is even worse than Atheism. 

What Plato says of the mythology of the Greeks, 
I say of that of the Hebrews. I do not mean that 
the Hebrew mythology is as insulting to the pure 
majesty of God, or as injurious in its direct effects' 
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to those who are brought to believe it. But I arr 
sure that it contains things which arc both insulting 
and injurious — and because, to all thinking persons 
who conscientiously use the faculties which God has 
given them, large portions of it have become equally 
incredible with the Greek, it may, therefore, in- 
directly be even more injurious, as permitting the 
mind to cling to it with an attachment which will 
render the struggle at parting more violent and 
more conclusive. 

It is this struggle which I have painted in the 
history of Markham Sutherland; a struggle which, 
as it seemed to me, his conscience forced upon him 
— which the tenderness of his nature made more 
painful than it would have been to a person with 
less in him of material of good — and out of which 
he only escaped with his moral insight distorted, and 
with his spiritual constitution too shattered to enable 
him to face successfully the trials of life. He is a 
person ill qualified for such a struggle, as he shows 
himself in his first letter. It is not likely to prosper 
under the best circumstances, such kid-gloved dainti- 
ness and fingering with life. To a man in his case, 
employment, grasped strongly and vigorously, is the 
only resource. It is as idle for the mind to hope to 
speculate clear of doubt in the closet, as for the 
body to be physicked out of sickness kept lying on 
a sofa. Employment is for one what exercise is for 
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♦he other. He felt this himself in a way, but he 
chose the employment for which he was least fit, and 
which his conscience ought to have forbidden to him. 
Naturally, therefore, failing, and by his failure 
having disqualified himself for trying anything else, 
what after befalls him, is but what we should all of 
us be prepared to see follow in real life with such a 
person in such circumstances. We cannot shut our- 
selves up and live alone. Go where we will, we are 
forced out among our fellow-men, among our duties 
and temptations. The order of the world cannot be 
set aside to suit our private necessities; and Suther- 
land is but placed in a position in which any one of 
ourselves might find himself. He falls as we feel he 
must fall, but as he would not and need not have 
fallen if the seeds of religion, which had been sown 
in his childhood, had been able to grow up freely, 
and had not been so mixed with fable and falsehood, 
so twisted and entangled into system, that his heart 
had bled to death in the effort of delivering himself. 
Even his humanity is gone at last, and he sinks 
down into a selfish coward. 

But it is said the character Is inconsistent. The 
thought is too strong for so weak an actor: either 
he should have spoken more feebly, or he should 
have acted more resolutely. I quite allow the incon- 
sistency, but I believe it is natural. In weak, clever 
men, the strength of expression is often in the ratio 
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of the weakness, and the union of clear intellect 
and even generous feeling with an entire absence of 
active power is too frequent in life to be false in 
art. 

In all questions of pure speculation, and in these I 
include the whole systematic framework, historical 
or doctrinal, of religion ; in judgment and feeling, 
when others and not himself are the objects of them, 
I have supposed him to be true and genuine — that is, 
I am ready to avow as my own whatever, so far, my 
hero expresses. But, exactly where the direct action 
of his heart upon himself is required as the comple- 
ment of the intellect, there his thought as well as his 
action breaks down. II is general heart is sound — it 
will not give him false answers on the early history 
of the Bible, or on the doctrine of a future state; 
but when his own private heart begins to listen to 
' its own private emotions, all goes wrong with him. 
He speculates himself out of the idea of sin, and the 
reasoning which brings him to his conclusion is (at 
least in my opinion) unanswerable. I am entirely 
convinced, and here, if I like to shelter myself be- 
hind venerated names, I may say I am convinced 
with Plato, with St. Paul, with St. Augustine, with 
Calvin, and with Leibnitz, that this universe, and 
every smallest portion of it, exactly fulfils the purpose 
for which Almighty God designed it. There is no 
power fighting against Him but what owes its exist* 

4 
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oticc to Him, and in His eyes all is as He willed 
it should be. But this is only half the truth, and 
Sutherland supposes it to be the whole. Though 
it be true that in any high transcendental sense there 
is no power fighting against God, and in such sense, 
therefore, no such thing as sin; yet, if we doubt 
whether sin be or be not a reality relatively to our 
own individual selves, let us try it and see — let us 
measure what we are with our own knowledge of 
what we might and could be, and our doubt will not 
last long with us. And this is what I meant by the 
concluding portion of my story. The speculative 
system seems complete: armed with it, Sutherland 
enters the battle-field of action, and at once he 
miserably proves that this and every other system 
is dust and rottenness; that man is a real man, and 
can Jive and act manfully in this world, not in the 
strength of opinions, not according to what he 
thinks, but according to what he is. 

And what can make us really men, what can 
enable us in any proper sense to be, but the steady 
faith in Him who alone is, and in whom and through 
whom is all our strength? The child brings with 
it into the world the impulse to turn to Him; the 
first effort of the dawning mind is ever towards 
Heaven, and when this instinct receives its proper 
culture, there is no danger that, when the child 
grows to be a man, he will not find light and strength 
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enough to clear him of every perplexity, and carry 
him safe through every trial. 

But our present education is not its proper culture. 
The impulse which it should maintain, it strangles; 
the light which it should feed, it stifles; a veil is 
before the face of Heaven, and the best affections 
of the heart are intercepted, and squandered upon 
the legends of the early world. We seek for God, 
and we are sent to find Him in the words and 
thoughts of other nations and other ages about Him 
— which are no longer Ilis glorious garment, but a 
curtail 'which conceals Him. 

It was not so once ; now it is so. The disposition 
of the mind towards the same object varies from age 
to age, and the belief of the wise man of one century, 
in the next becomes the laughing-stock of the child. 
Once the Greek Mythology was believed, so was the 
Roman, so was the Scandinavian, so were the — to us 
(so ridiculous — contents of the Acta Sanctorum, so two 
centuries ago were the Tales of Witchcraft. Times 
are changed. This age is an age of fact — it believes 
only in experience — it is jealous and inquiring. It 
has rejected all these preternatural stories, and now 
clings only to the Bible. It halts here, for it is 
afraid of its conclusions. But critics show that the 
Bible, as the collective Hebrew literature, beautiful 
and magnificent as it is, shows no generic difference 
from other literature; in form and substauftfc, in 
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strength and weakness, it is alike human, and has 
followed in its growth the common laws of human 
development; narrow views of Providence, short- 
sighted exclusiveness, belief in supernatural inter- 
ferences, characterise every people in their infancy, 
as they do every child and every ill-educated man, 
and these are as evident in the Bible history of the 
Hebrews, externally and internally, as in every other 
history of men or nations; it has grown, and it has 
suffered, and it must be judged exactly as all other 
books. And men feel this, and yet they dare not 
act upon it. They cling to the old form, although 
God has abolished that form by withdrawing from 
their minds the power of profiting by it. He has 
given them a new covenant into which they will 
not enter, and therefore religion is dead. There is 
life in the Parish School; the child’s nature is the 
same as that which gave the old stories birth ; but 
cross from the Parish School to the Parish ChurchNj 
and we cross from life to death. Wonder Tales may* 
live in the child; they die in the man, because his 
temper is changed — he has outgrown them. His 
mind is not tuned to the supernatural — he cannot 
believe it. 

And the result is that utter divorce between 
practice and profession which has made the entire 
life of modern England a frightful lie. The 
principles which are taught us in our churches 
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may not approach us in our actions, and so we 
make «a compromise, and are content to go on 
saying one thing and doing another. We shut out 
the Bible from our legislature, from our workshops, 
and our warehouses; but we pay it lip service, and 
give it one day in the week to itself. Our duty 
to God is not now to fear Him, and to love Him, 
and to walk in His ways, but to hold certain opinions 
about Him, to maintain the truth of certain old 
histories about Him. We submit to be sermonised 
on Sundays, provided our sermons will not interfere 
with enlightened prudence and political economy on 
week-days. Nay, week after week, we can see “the 
Cures for Human Souls ” advertised for sale in the 
columns of our religious newspapers, and no shame 
burns into our cheeks. Surely, surely, if there be 
any impersonate Spirit of Evil, he may sit by with 
folded hands, contented to spare interference in a 
state of things which no help of his can improve. 

The one great Bible which cannot lie is the history 
of the human race, and that tells us that, when in 
any nation religion is left corrupting in the form 
in which it is now with ourselves, that nation is near 
its end. The very same symptoms meet us steadily 
in the decline of every great people — an old faith, 
withered in its shell, yet which is preserved in false 
show of reverence, either from cowardice, or indol- 
ence, or miserable social convenience. So Rome 
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fell, so Greece, so Spain, so the greatness of modern 
Italy. Is this all which we are to expect for the 
England of Elizabeth and Cromwell? 

I have strayed from Markham Sutherland, yet I 
have but expressed the feeling which urged me to 
write; his fate, too, was brought about by the same 
mischief, which in the coarse world leads to more 
coarse results. He was naturally religiously dis- 
posed, and one, therefore, in whom the destruction 
of religion is most tragic. If error was but an outer 
coating laid on like a stifling garment, and beneath 
which, the truth, like the human body, remained 
unaffected, I should be alike false in my tone and 
false in the end to which I have brought him. 
To have worked himself free, would be to have 
gained strength, not to have lost it; and I ought 
to have conducted him to the highest happiness and 
the highest virtue. Perhaps there may be men of 
such natural vigour that with them this really may 
be so — men who have from the first instinctively re- 
jected the unwholesome food, and, refusing to as- 
similate the false, have only carried it with them as 
a shell which they may cast off with impunity. Yet 
I am sure that such men are rare ; that with most of 
us, what will hereafter be most injurious to us is 
most welcome to us as children, and, being the food 
on which we most readily feed ourselves, will become 
the very tissue of our spiritual being. I say with 
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Plato, that we are most wantonly taking advantage 
of a most sacred time to do our children the most 
cruel injury. I see round me the same results which 
he so much deplored, and the same causes leading to 
them: the world living in practical Atheism, the 
clergy frozen and formal; and men like Markham 
Sutherland, who will not stoop to selfishness, and 
who will not be frightened into forfeiting their 
humanity, heart-broken and dying of despair. Surely 
with these things meeting us at every turn, political 
inconvenience, the coward fear of what may come of 
it if we move, are not enough to justify us in going 
on as we have done. Faith ought to have been 
Sutherland’s salvation — it was his Nemesis — it de- 
stroyed him. We cannot gather grapes of thorns — 
we may not lie for God. It may be convenient to 
let things alone; it may save cowards trouble to 
shrink from the responsibility of using honestly the 
faculties which God has given them ; but it will not 
do in the long run, and the debt of longest date bears 
heaviest interest. 

And so, after having considered every thing of 
importance, which has been urged against this book, 
I have found nothing to make me doubt the propriety 
of publishing a second edition of it. I do not dis- 
honour the Bible. I honour it above all books. The 
New Testament alone, since I have been able to read 
it humanly , has to me outweighed all the literature 
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of the world. It is because we dishonour it by 
making- it an idol, and destroy its power by the 
foolish means with which we think to enhance it, 
that I have said what I have felt it my duty to say. 

Before I end, I will but add now, that I know that 
even in this faithless age there are many persons to 
whom the Bible is what it was to Calvin - its smallest 
word as really the voice of God, its most trilling 
part as sacred; and to these persons I know I shall 
have given very great pain. They may not believe 
me when I say I am sorry for it; but, if they will 
not, at least they will believe with me that those who 
fight against God are most fighting against them- 
selves; that lie can and will protect His truth, and 
that every blow which is aimed against it will not 
injure truth, but will recoil on the striker’s head. 
So far they will go with me. In the prayer that it 
may be so, may they and I unite. 

Since this Preface was written, I have been told 
by my friends that I ought to notice a report that my 
story is autobiographical. I have no objection to 
the world so believing if it please them. But the 
report is mythic; and, as far as I can myself judge 
about it, wholly and entirely false. 

J. A. FROUDE. 


London,/////** 21, 1S49. 
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LETTER I. 

Huntley Parsonage, September 4, 1843. 

I promised so long- ago to write to you, clear Arthur, 
that by this time, if you have not already forgotten 
me, you will at least have begun to think it desirable 
to forget me as soon as possible, for an ungrateful, 
good-for-nothing fellow; but I am going to be very 
just, and pay heavy interest-— and I think letter debts 
are like all other debts. If you pay them when they 
are due, they are taken as a matter of course, and 
without gratitude; but leave them till your poor 
creditor leaves off expecting, and then they fall in 
like a godsend. So I hope you are already delighted 
at the sight of my handwriting, and when you get to 
the end of these long sheets, which I am intending to 
fill to you, I shall be quite back again in my old 
favour. Perhaps, though, l am too sanguine; I 
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have nothing but myself to write about, no facts, no 
theories, no opinions, no adventures, no sentiments, 
nothing but my own poor barren individualism, of 
considerable interest to me, but I do not know why 
I should presume it will be so to you. Egotism is 
not tiresome, or it ought not to be, if one is sincere 
about oneself; but it is so hard to be sincere. Well, 
never mind, I mean to be, and you know me well 
enough to see through me when I am humbugging. 
A year has gone since we parted ; I have had nothing 
all this time to tell you, except that I was unsettled and 
uncomfortable, and why should I trouble you with 
that? Now you will see I want your help, so now I 
come to you. It is not that I have had any positive 
grievance, but I seem to have had hold of every 
thing by the wrong side. My father is very anxious 
to see me settled into some profession or other, and 
here have the three black graces alternately been 
presenting their charms to me, and I can’t get the 
apple delivered; I turn from one to the other, and 
the last I look at seems always the ugliest, always 
has some disagreeable feature I cannot reconcile 
myself with. I cannot tell why it is, Arthur, but I 
scarcely know a professional man I can like, and 
certainly not one who has been what the world calls 
successful, that I should the least wish to resemble. 
The roads they have to travel are beaten in by the 
unscrupulous as well as the scrupulous; they are 
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none of the cleanest, and the race is too fast t& 
give one time to pick one’s way. I know men try 
to keep their private conscience distinct from their 
professional conscience, but it does not always do. 
Their nature, like the dyer’s hand, is subdued to 
what it works in: and you know a lawyer when 
you see him, or a doctor, or a professional clergyman. 
They are not simply men, but men of a particular 
sort, and, unfortunately, something not more, but 
less than men — men who have sacrificed their own 
selves to become the paid instruments of a system. 
There may be exceptions where there is very great 
genius; but I am not a genius, and I cannot trust 
myself to hope I should be an exception, and so I 
go round and round, and always end where I began, 
in difficulties. I believe you know something of 
my father — a more upright, excellent man never 
breathed; and, though not very clever, yet he has 
a breadth of solid understanding which, for such 
creatures as we men are, is far better furniture to be 
sent into the world with than any cleverness ; and I 
am sure there must be something wrong in my 
fastidiousness when he so highly disapproves of it. 
He was contented to laugh at me, you know, as 
long as I was at college, because my dreaming, as 
he called it, did not interfere with my succeeding 
•there ; but it is quite another thing now, and he 
urges me again and again, almost with a severity of 
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reproof which is bitterly distressing 1 to me. I have 
shown talents, he says, of which it is my duty to 
make use; the common-sense of mankind has marked 
out the best ways to use them, and it is worse than 
ridiculous in a young man such as I am to set myself 
up to be different from everybody else, and to be 
too good to do what many of the best and wisest 
men he knows are doing. My brothers were all 
getting on honourably and steadily, and why was 
not I? It was true, he allowed, that unscrupulous 
men did sometimes succeed professionally, but it was 
not by their faults but by their virtues, by activity 
and prudence, and manly self-restraint. ... He 
added something which made a deeper impression 
upon me than this; for all this I had said often 
and often to myself. I had told him that, as I 
had a small independence, I thought I might wait 
at least a year or two, and give myself time to 
understand my own wishes clearly before I com- 
mitted myself. “You say you wish to be a man, 
Markham,” he answered, “and not a professional 
man. I do not propose to control you. At your 
age, and with your talents, you must learn what life 
is now, not from me, but from life itself; but, if you 
will hear an old man’s opinion, I will give it you. 
If you think you can temper yourself into manli- 
ness by sitting here over your books, supposing 
you will grow into it as a matter of course by a 
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rule of necessity, in the same way an your body 
grows old, it is the very silliest fancy that ever 
tempted a young man into his ruin. You cannot 
dream yourself into a character; you must hammer 
and forge yourself one. Go out into life, you will 
find your chance there, and only there. You ask to 
wait. It is like a timid boy waiting on the river 
bank to take his plunge. The longer he stands 
shivering, the harder he finds it. At the year’s end 
you will sec more difficulties than you see now, 
because you yourself will have grown feebler. Wait 
one more, and then you will most likely go on to the 
end, into your second childhood of helplessness.” 

What shall I do, Arthur? It is so true, every 
word of this. I feel it is. I know it is; and it is 
shameful, indeed, to rust into nothingness. Yet 
what to do ! Surely it were kinder far to train us 
out from our cradles into a course which should 
be chosen for us, and make us begin our crawling 
on the road we are to travel, with spelling-books 
of law and physic, and nursery courts of justice, or 
diseased dolls to lecture or to doctor. All would 
be so easy then ; we should form each about our 
proper centre, and revolve calmly and surely in 
the orbit into which we were projected. It is a 
frightful business to bring us up to be only men, 
and then bid us choose for ourselves one of three 
roads which are to take us down again. For they 
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do take us down. Unless we are in Fortune’s best 
books, and among those same lucky sons of genius, 
for law or physic, we must learn a very dirty lesson, 
and train our lips into very smooth chicanery, or it is 
slow enough her wheel will move with us. Speak 
the truth, and the truth only, and in the first you are 
a fool, and in the second you are a brute. “Ah, 
well, but at least the Church is open to you,” you 
will say, and that is what my father says. There 
the most fastidious person will find the purest course 
he could mark down for himself fall infinitely short 
of what is required of him. And you believe I 
always intended to be a clergyman ; yes, and it is 
true. I always did intend it; and if you could tell 
the envy with which I watch my friends passing in 
within the precincts of its order into what ought 
to be the holiest and happiest of lives, alas.! here 
too I seem to be barred out, and one of my worst 
sorrows is that I cannot tell my father why I am. 
T will tell you, Arthur, but not now. I must think 
:ham, -> r what I am to write on that subject, and 
T do not p.oi/u: other letter about it. But, oh, 
and with vanp 1 that is! I cannot understand 
'Yvny, as a body, clergymen are so fatally uninterest- 
ing; they who through all their waking hours 
11 -ght to have for their one thought the deepest 
by \ most absorbing interests of humanity. It is the 
' V *H ;e of making it a profession — a road to get on 
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upon, to succeed in life upon. The fcase stain Is 
apparent in their very language, too sad an index 
of what they are. Their “duty” what is it? — to 
patter through the two Sunday services. For a 
little money one of them will undertake the other’s 
duty for him. And what do they all aim at ? — 
getting livings ! not cures of souls, but livings; 
something which will keep their wretched bodies 
living in the comforts they have found indispensable. 
What business have they, any one of them, with a 
thought of what becomes of their poor wretched 
selves at all ? To hear them preaching, to hear the 
words they use in these same duties of theirs, one 
would suppose they really believed that getting on, 
and getting rich, and getting comfortable, were 
quite the last things a Christian should propose 
to himself. They certainly say so. Alas ! with 
the mass of them, the pulpit keeps its old mean- 
ing, and is but a stage. Off the stage there is 
the old prate of the old-world stories, the patron- 
age of this rich man and that, the vacant benefice or 
cathedral stall. So and so, lucky fellow, has married 
a bishop’s daughter, and the bishop himself has the 
best-dressed wife and the best equipage in London ; 
and oh, bitterest satire of all! the very pulpit elo- 
quence with which they can paint the better life, the 
beauty of Christianity, is valued only but as a means 
of advancing them into what they condemn. Yet 
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this need not be, and this is not what I shrink from. 
The Church is an ill-paid profession, and so of the 
men who make a profession the main thing* in this 
life of ours, it must be contented with the refuse 
of the educated. Not more than one in fifty takes 
orders who has a chance in any other line; but there 
is this one in each fifty, and so noble some of these 
units are, that they are not only enough for the 
salt of their class, but for the salt of the world too. 
Men who indeed spend their lives among the poor 
and the suffering, who go down and are content 
to make a home in those rivers of wretchedness that 
run below the surface of this modern society, asking 
nothing but to shed their lives, to pour one drop 
of sweetness into that bitter stream of injustice: oh, 
Arthur, what men they are! what a duty that might 
be! I think if it is true what they say who profit 
by this modern system ; if there is indeed no help for 
it, and an ever-increasing multitude of miserable 
beings must drag* on their wretched years in toil 
and suffering that a few may be idle and enjoy; if 
there be no hope for them ; if to-morrow must be as 
to-day, and they are to live but to labour, and when 
their strength is spent are but to languish out an 
unpensioned old age on a public charity which 
degrades what it sustains; if this be indeed the lot 
which, by an irrevocable decree, it has pleased 
Providence to stamp upon the huge majority of man- 
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kind, incomparably the highest privilege which could 
be given to any one of us is to be allowed to sacrifice 
himself to them, to teach them to hope for a more 
just hereafter, and to make their present more en- 
durable by raising their minds to endure it. I have 
but one comfort in thinking of the poor, and that is, 
that we get somehow adjusted to the condition in 
which we grow up, and we do not miss the absence 
of what we have never enjoyed. They do not wear 
out faster, at least not much faster, than the better 
favoured; that is, if you may reckon up life by years, 
and if such as we leave them may be called life. Oh, 
what a clergyman might do! To have them all for 
an hour at least each week collected to be taught 
by him, really wishing to listen, if ho will but take 
the trouble to understand them, and to learn what 
they require to be told. How sick one is of all 
sermons, such as they are! Why will men go on 
thrashing over and again the old withered straw that 
was thrashed out centuries ago, when every field is 
waving with fresh, quite other, crops craving for their 
hand? Is it indolence or folly? What is it? I 
could linger on for hours over an employment I so 
much long for. It seems to be mine, as I dwell 
upon it; so entirely it is all I crave for: I have not 
talent enough to create fresh thought for strong 
cultivated men; but it has always been my delight 
to translate downwards what others have created: 
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£nd I have been so much about among the poor, 
and, with all their faults and all their ignorance, I 
love their simple hearty ways so much that I could 
say with all my heart I felt myself called ' as the 
Prayer Book says, to be their teacher: and yet, and 
yet . . . well, good-bye, and bear with me. 

Your affectionate 

M. Sutherland. 


LETTER II. 

September 6. 

“ Wiiat possible reason can I have for not taking 
orders?” you may well ask. I promised to tell you, 
and I will ; yet I know not what you will think of 
me when I have done so. Wherever as yet I have 
even dared to hint my feelings, I have been met 
by looks so cold and withering that I tremble at 
exposing them even to you. Oh, Arthur, do not — 
do not make my trial harder— do not you leave me 
too — do not make me lose my oldest, my only friend. 
Do not be frightened, I have committed no crime, 
at least nothing which I can conceive to be a crime; 
and yet they say it is one. Arthur, before I can be 
made a clergyman, I must declare that I unfeignedly 
believe all “ the canonical writings of the Old 
Testament;” and I cannot. What does it mean — 
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unfeignedly believe it all? That all the actions 
related there are good, and all the opinions true? 
Not that, of course; because then all that Job’s 
friends said would be as true as what Elihu said, 
and Lot’s actions as good as Abraham’s. But, I 
suppose, we are to believe that all those books were 
written by men immediately inspired by God to write 
them, because He thought them good for the educa- 
tion of mankind; that whatever is told in those books 
as a fact is a real fact, and that the Psalms and 
Prophecies were composed under the dictation of the 
Holy Spirit. Now I am not going to weary you 
with all the scientific difficulties and critical difficulties, 
and, worse than all, metaphysical difficulties, which 
have worn the subject so threadbare; though I think 
but badly of this poor modern sophistry of ours, 
which stumbles on between its two opinions, and, 
when it is hunted to its death, runs its head into the 
sand and will not see what it docs not like to see. 
If there were no difficulties but these, and only my 
reason were perplexed, I could easily school my 
reason; I could tell myself that God accommodated 
His revelations to the existing condition of mankind, 
and wrote in their language. But, Arthur, bear with 
me, and at least hear me; though my head may 
deceive me, my heart cannot. I will not, I must 
not, believe that the all-just, all-merciful, all-good 
God can be such a Being as I find him there de- 
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scribed. He!— He! to have created mankind liable 
to fall — to have laid them in the way of a temptation 
under which He knew they would fall, and then curse 
them and all who were to come of them, and all the 
world, for their sakes ; jealous, passionate, capricious, 
revengeful, punishing children for their fathers* sins, 
tempting men, or at least permitting them to be 
tempted into blindness and folly, and then destroying 
them. Oh, Arthur, Arthur! this is not a Being to 
whom 1 could teach poor man to look up to out of 
his sufferings in love and hope. What ! that with no 
motive hut His own will He chose out arbitrarily, for 
no merit of their own, as an eastern despot chooses his 
favourites, one small section of mankind, leaving all 
the world besides to devil-worship and lies; that the 
pure, truth-loving Persian of the mountains, who 
morning and night poured out his simple prayer to 
the Universal Father for the good of all His children; 
that the noble Greeks of Marathon and Thermopylae, 
the austere and stately Romans, that then these were 
outcasts, aliens, devil-worshippers; and that one 
strange people of fanatics so hideously cruel that 
even women and children fell in slaughtered heaps 
before their indiscriminating swords, that these alone 
were the true God’s true servants; that God hade 
them do these things, and, exulting in their success- 
ful vengeance as a vindication of His honour, com- 
pelled the spheres out of their courses to stand still 
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and assist the murdering! . . . And why all thfc> 
murdering? Sometimes for sins committed five 
centuries past, while, for those five centuries, genera- 
tion was let go on to follow generation in a darkness 
out of which no deliverance was offered them; for 
Israel monopolised God. It is nothing to say these 
were exceptive peculiar cases, 'flic nation to whom 
they were given never thought them peculiar cases. 
And what is Re\ elation if it is but a catalogue of 
examples, not which we are, but which we are not, 
to follow? No, Arthur, this is not God. This is 
a fiend. Oh, surely this is not the faith of men 
who worshipped the Father of mankind, but rather 
of the followers of a god who was but one of many 
— a god among gods — the God of Israel, as Haul 
was the god of the nations; and I cannot think the 
disputes and jealousies of Heaven are tried and 
settled by the swords of earth. No! If I may 
believe that the Jews were men like the rest, and 
distinguished from the rest not by any difference 
in kind in the nature of their relations with Heaven, 
but by their own extraordinary character; that, more 
than any set of men who ever lived, they realised the 
life and active energy of God upon earth — that they 
believed they were the favourites of Heaven — and that, 
in spite of the savage fanaticism into which it some- 
times plunged them, their faith did in a way make 
them what they professed to be, and produced fruits 
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of ii most wonderful kind - all is easy to me then. 
Winning Canaan by strength, it was natural they, 
or at least their children, should think that God had 
given it them; and in those fierce and lawless times 
many dreadful things might be done, which at least 
we can understand and allow for, though in sorrow. 
Hut that the unchanging God should have directly 
prompted, should have interfered to assist in what 
humanity shudders at while it reads — oh, I would 
sooner perish for ever than stoop down before a 
Heing who may ha\e power to crush me, but 
whom my heart forbids me to reverence. It runs 
through the whole Old Testament this feeling, with 
but a few great exceptions, and it is little use to make 
particulars. David may ha\e been the man after 
God’s heart if the Israelites were llis peculiar people; 
and the furious zealots in the last desperate wars 
in Palestine were the same people as their fathers 
who slaughtered Amalek. David himself is the 
great type of the race in his savageness and in his 
piety! Who could believe that the same man who 
wrote the Do profundis , Dotninc, could have craved 
to wash his footsteps in his enemy’s blood? The 
war of good and evil is mightiest in mightiest souls, 
and even in the darkest time the heart will maintain 
its right against the hardest creed. Bear with me, 
Arthur, we read the Bible with very different eyes. 
For myself, the most delightful trait in the entire 
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long’ history is that golden thread of humanity whicji 
winds along below the cruelty of the exclusive 
theory, and here and there appears in protest, in 
touches of deeper sympathy for its victims, than are 
ever found for the more highly favoured. Who are 
those who most call out our tears? Is it not the 
outcast mother setting down her child that she may 
not see it die, the injured Esau, the fallen Saul, 
A i ah’s daughter watching by her murdered children, 
or that unhappy husband who followed his wife 
weeping all along the road as David’s minions were 
dragging her to his harem? 

If the Church is a profession, I know all this is 
very weak and very foolish ; one might enter it then, 
accepting what it insists upon, in the same way as 
the lawyer takes the laws as he finds them, not 
perhaps as he would have them if he had to choose, 
but as facts existing which it is not his place to 
quarrel with. And many sensible people do accept 
the Bible in this way: they take it as it stands; they 
are not responsible, and they are contented to draw 
reasonable doctrines from it, gliding over what is 
inconvenient. I know, too, there are some excellent, 
oh, most excellent people, deep and serious people, who 
do not find the difficulties there at all which I find, and 
accept it all with awe and fear, perhaps, but still with 
a real, serious conviction that it is all true. Perhaps 
it is. And then I . . . I . . . am . . . am . . . 
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•And then there is another thing, Arthur, which 
seems to be taught, not in the Old Testament, but in 
the New, which 1 should have to say I believed; 
a doctrine this, not a history, and a doctrine so 
horrible that it could only have taken root in man- 
kind when they were struggling in the perplexities 
of Manicheeism, and believed that the Devil held 
a divided empire with God. I mean that the largest 
portion of mankind, these very people who live about 
us, feel with us, act with us, are our daily com- 
panions™ the people we meet at dinner or see in 
the streets, that are linked in with us with innumer- 
able ties of common interests, common sympathies, 
common occupations — these very people are to be 
tortured for ever and e\er in unspeakable agonies. 
My God! and for what? They are thrown out into 
life, into an atmosphere impregnated with tempta- 
tion, with characters unformed, with imperfect 
natures out of which to form them, under necessity 
of a thousand false steps, and yet with every one 
scored down for vengeance ; and laying up for them- 
selves a retribution so infinitely dreadful that our 
whole soul shrinks horror-struck before the very 
imagination of it ; and this under the decree of an 
all-just, all-bountiful God — the God of love and 
mercy. Oh, Arthur! when a crime of one of our 
fallen brothers comes before ourselves to judge, how 
unspeakably difficult we find it to measure the 
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balance of the sin ; cause winding out of causey 
temptation out of temptation; and the more closely 
we know the poor guilty one, the nature with which 
he was born, the circumstances which have developed 
it, how endlessly our difliculty grows upon us! — how 
more and more it seems to have been inevitable, 
to deserve (if we may use the word deserve) not 
anger and punishment, but tears and pity and for- 
giveness. And for God who knows all! who not 
only knows all, but who determined all -who dealt 
us out our natures and placed us as it pleased him ! 
“what more could have been done to my vineyard 
that I have not done?” Alas! then, if Omnipotence 
could not bring but wild grapes there, why was the 
poor vineyard planted? It never asked to be. Why 
fling it out here into these few miserable years; 
when it cannot choose but fall to ruin, and then 
must be thrown into hell-fire for ever? . . . I cannot 
tell. It may be from some moral obliquity in myself, 
or from some strange disease; but for me, and I 
should think too for every human being in whose 
breast a human heart is beating, to know that one 
single creature is in that dreadful place would make 
a hell of heaven itself. And they have hearts in 
heaven, for they love there. Justice! what justice! 
I believe that fallen creatures perish, perish for ever, 
for only good can live, and good has not been theirs ; 
but how durst men forge our Saviour’s words 
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‘^eternal death M into so horrible a meaning? And 
even if he did use other words, and seem to counte- 
nance such a meaning for them (and what witness 
have we that lie did, except that of men whose 
ignorance or prejudice might well have interpreted 
these words wrongly as they did so many others?) 
. . . Hut I am on dangerous ground ; only it seems 
to me that it would he as reasonable to build a 
doctrine on every poet’s metaphor, or lecture on 
the organic structure of the Almighty because it is 
said the scent of Noah’s sacrifice pleased Him, as 
to build theories of the everlasting destiny of man- 
kind on a single vehement expression of one whose 
entire language was a figure. 

I know but one man, of more than miserable 
intellect, who in these modern times has dared 
defend eternal punishment on the score of justice , 
and that is Leibnitz; a man who, if I know him 
rightly, chose the subject for its difficulty as an 
opportunity for the display of his genius, and cared 
so little for the truth that his conclusions did not 
cost his heart a pang, or wring a single tear from 
him. And what does Leibnitz say? That sin, for- 
sooth, though itself be only finite, yet, because it 
is against an Infinite Being, contracts a character 
of infinity, and so must be infinitely punished. It 
is odd that the clever Leibnitz should not have seen 
that a finite punishment, inflicted by the same Infinite 
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Being’, would itself contract the same character of 
infinity . But wlnit trilling all this is, Arthur! The 
heart spurns metaphysics, and one good honest 
feeling tears their shrivelled spider webs to atoms. 
No, if I am to be a minister of religion, I must 
teach the poor people that they have a Father in 
heaven, not a tyrant; one who loves them all beyond 
power of heart to conceive; who is sorry when they 
do wrong, not angry; whom they are to love and 
dread ', not with caitiff coward fear, but with deepest 
awe and reverence, as the all-pure, all-good, all-holy. 

I could never fear a God who kept a hell prison- 
house. No, not though he flung me there because I 
refused. There is a power stronger than such a 
one; and it is possible to walk unscathed even in the 
burning furnace. What! am I to tell these poor 
millions of sufferers, who struggle on their wretched 
lives of want and misery, starved into sin, maddened 
into passion by the fiends of hunger and privation, in 
ignorance because they were never taught, and with 
but enough of knowledge to feel the deep injustice 
under which they are pining; am I to tell them, I 
say, that there is no hope for them here, and less 
than none hereafter; that the grave is but a precipice 
off which all, all of them, save here one and there 
one, will fall down into another life, to which the 
worst of earth is heaven? “Why, why,” they may 
lift up their torn hands and cry in bitter anger, 
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‘‘-why, Almighty One, were we ever born at all, if 
it was but for this?” Nay, I suppose the happiest, 
the most highly favoured, of mankind looking back 
over a long unchequered life, where all the best and 
highest which earth has to give her children has been 
scattered at their feet, looking back and telling over 
their days, might count upon their fingers the hours 
which they had lived, which were worth the pains 
it cost their mother to hear them. And all for this! 
No, Arthur, no! I never can teach this; I would not 
so dishonour God as to lend my voice to perpetuate 
all the mad and foolish things which men have dared 
to say of Him. 1 believe that we may find in the Bible 
the highest and purest religion . . . most of all in 
the history of Him in whose name we all are called. 
His religion-- not the Christian religion , but the 
religion of Christ - the poor man’s gospel; the 
message of forgiveness, of reconciliation, of love; 
and, oh, how gladly would I spend my life, in season 
and out of season, in preaching this! But I must 
have no hell terrors, none of these fear doctrines; 
they were not in the early creeds, God knows 
whether they were ever in the early gospels, or 
ever passed His lips. He went down to hell, but 
it was to break the chains, not to bind them. Advise 
me — oh, advise me! I cannot stand by myself — I 
am not strong enough, without the support of system 
and position, to work an independent way; and my 
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father and my friends too, it would be endless bitter- 
ness with them. Advise me! No, you cannot advise 
me! With what absurd childishness one goes on 
asking- advice of people, knowing all the while that 
only one's self can judge, and yet shrinking from the 
responsibility; only do not hate me, Arthur — do not 
write me cold stuffy letters about my state of mind. 
For Heaven’s sake, if you love me, if you ever loved 
me, spare me that. Show me if I am wrong. It 
is easy to be mistaken. Hut do not tell me it is 
wicked of me to have thought all this, for it is not 
— I am certain it is not. 

M. S. 


LETTER III. 

September 1 1 . 

I did not say half I wished to say, Arthur : ever 
since I wrote I have been thinking how confusedly 
and stupidly I expressed myself. Somehow one 
never has one’s thoughts in the right place when 
they arc wanted, either for writing or for talking; 
and it is only after, when they can do no good, that 
the stupid helpless things come poking up into one's 
mind. “ This is what I wanted; this is what I ought 
to have said," you think; you catch him, and he is a 
Proteus in your fingers, and you have only got a 
monster, half human and half beast. Ah, well, it is 
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<11 laughing with a heavy heart. I will try again. 
At any rate you will be clever enough to sec what I 
mean. I suppose most people would allow they 
found some difficulties at any rate with the Old 
Testament, when I find insuperable ones, only they 
cannot feel them as I do. To believe, for instance, 
that God worked miracles to plague a nation for 
their ruler’s sins, ought to make their lives intoler- 
able. Perhaps, if it all really is as they say, a certain 
apathy of heart is one of the rewards of their implicit 
faith to save them from its consequences. 

Hut why do they believe it at all ? They must say 
because it is in the Bible. Yes, here it is. Other 
books we may sit in judgment upon, but not upon 
the Hible. That is the exception, the one book 
which is wholly and entirely true. And we are to 
believe whatever is there, no matter how monstrous, 
on the authority of God. He has told us, and that 
is enough. But how do they know lie has told us? 
The Church says so. Why does the Church say so? 
Because the Jews said so. And how do we know 
the J ews could not be mistaken ? Because they said 
they were God’s people, and God guided them. One 
would have thought, if this were so, He would have 
guided them in the interpreting of their books too, 
and we ought to be all Jews now. But, in the name 
of Heaven, what is the history of those books which 
we call the Old Testament? No one knows who the 
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authors were of the greater part of them, or even at 
what date they were written. They make no claim 
to be inspired themselves ; at least only the prophets 
make such claim ; before the captivity there was no 
collection at all; they had only the Hook of the Law, 
as it is called, of which they took such bad care that 
what that was none of us now know. The Penta- 
teuch has not the slightest pretensions to be what 
Moses read in the cars of all the people, and Joshua 
wrote upon twelve stones. There is no doubt *nt all 
that it was written, or at least compiled into its 
present form, long after. All we can make out is, 
that in the later and fallen age of the Jews, when 
their imaginative greatness had forsaken them, when 
they were more than half Chaldaicised, and their 
high enthusiastic faith and passionate devotion to 
their God had dwindled down into intolerant arro- 
gance and barren fanaticism, wishing to console 
themselves for their present degradation by the 
glory of the past, they made a collection out of the 
wreck of the old literature. Digests, like the Books 
of Chronicles, were compiled out of the fragments of 
the old Prophets, the whole was then cast together 
in one great mould, where of course God was the 
founder ; the number of books, sentences, words, 
syllables, letters, were all counted, and sealed with 
mystical meanings, and behold the one complete 
entire Divine Revelation of the Almighty, composed, 
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compiled, and finished by Ilimsclf. Were ever such 
huge pretensions hung upon so slight a thread? 
And the worst is, that by this tinsel veil we have 
hung before it, the real splendour of the Bible is so 
entirely hidden from us ; what with our arbitrary 
chapter headings cutting subjects into pieces, our 
commentaries and interpretations, built not on 
laboured examination of what the people were for 
whom and by whom the books were written, but 
piled together haphazard out of polemic lucubrations 
as if they were all prophecies, and their meanings 
fixed by after history ; with the unfathomed dulness 
of our Service, in which the Vcni/c Ex it I tennis is 
followed by the Miserere mei, Domino in the same 
dull, stupid, soulless tone, as if it was a barrel 
organ that was playing them, and not a human voice 
speaking out of human heart. Oh, what are we 
doing but making a very idol of the Bible, treating 
it as if we supposed that to read out of it and in it 
had mechanical virtue, like spells and charms— that 
it worked not as thought upon thought, but by some 
juggling process of talismanic materialism. Oh, 
heavens ! how our hearts bleed with the poor 
mourners by the waters of Babylon; how we exult 
with them, and share their happiness in the glorious 
hymns they poured out on their return, if we may 
believe that it was they themselves whose souls were 
(lowing out there in passionate simplicity. But how 
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are we flung’ back upon ourselves, perplexed, con- 
fused, and stupefied, when we are told that all this 
is, as Coleridge calls it, but a kind of superhuman 
ventriloquism — that the voice and the hearts of the 
singers no more made this music than the sun-clock 
makes the hours which it marks upon the dial-plate ! 
And then all David’s prayers in his banishment. 
What, were they not prayers then? Not his prayers 
as his broken spirit flung itself upon God, but model 
prayers which God was making for mankind, and 
using but David’s lips to articulate them into form ? 
Ah, well ! The Mahometans say their Koran was 
written by God. The Hindoos say the Vedas were; 
we say the Bible was, and we are but interested 
witnesses in deciding absolutely and exclusively 
for ourselves. If it be immeasurably the highest 
of the three, it is because it is not the most divine 
but the most human. It does not differ from them 
in kind ; and it seems to me that in ascribing it to 
God we are doing a double dishonour; to ourselves 
for want of faith in our soul’s strength, and to God 
in making Him responsible for our weakness. There 
is nothing in it but what men might have written ; 
much, oh much, which it would drive me mad to 
think any but men, and most mistaken men, had 
written. Yet still, as a whole, it is by far the 
noblest collection of sacred books in the world ; the 

outpouring of the mind of a people in whom a larger 

6 
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share of God’s spirit was for many centuries working 
than in any other of mankind, or who at least most 
clearly caught and carried home to themselves the 
idea of the direct and immediate dependence of the 
world upon Him. It is so good that as men looked 
at it they said this is too good for man : nothing but 
the inspiration of God could have given this. Likely 
enough men should say so ; but what might be 
admired as a metaphor became petrified into a 
doctrine, and perhaps the world has never witnessed 
any more grotesque idol-worship than what has 
resulted from it in modern IJibliolatry. And yet 
they say we are not Christians, we cannot be 
religious teachers, nay, we are without religion, we 
are infidels, unless we believe with them. We have 
not yet found the liberty with which Christ has made 
us free. Inlidels, Arthur ! Ah, it is a hard word ! 
The only infidelity l know is to distrust God, to 
distrust his care of us, his love for us. And yet 
that word! How words cling to us, and like an 
accursed spell force us to become what they say we 
have become. When I go to church, the old church 
of my old child days, when I hear the old familiar 
bells, with their warm sweet heart music, and the 
young and the old troop by along the road in their 
best Sunday dresses, old well-known faces, and 
young unknown ones, which by-and-by will grow to 
be so like them, when I hear the lessons, the old 
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lessons, being read in the old way, and all the old 
associations come floating back upon me, telling me 
what I too once was, before I ever doubted things 
were what I was taught they were ; 0 I 1 ! they sound 
so sad, so bitterly sad. The tears rise into my eyes ; 
the church seems full of voices, whispering round 
me, Infidel, Infidel, Apostate ; all those believing 
faces in their reverent attention glisten with re- 
proaches, so calm, they look so dignified, so 
earnestly composed. 1 wish -I wish I had never 
been born. Things grow worse and worse at home. 
Little things 1 have let fall are turned against me. 
The temperature is getting very cold, and our once 
warm and happy family, where every feeling used to 
flow so sweetly together in one common stream, 
seems freezing up, at least wherever I am, into dis- 
united ice crystals. Arthur, Arthur, the sick heart 
often wants a warm climate as well as the sick body. 
They talk in whispers before me. Religious subjects 
are pointedly avoided. If I say anything myself, I 
am chilled with frosty monosyllables, and to no one 
soul around me can I utter out a single thought. 
What ! Do they fancy it is any such wonderful self- 
indulgence, this being compelled to doubt what they 
stay trusting in ? That it is a licence for some 
strange sin? No, no, no. And yet they are right 
too — yes, it is very good, and very right. They are 
only following the old lesson, which I followed too 
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once, that belief comes of obedience ; and that it is 
only for disobedience that it is taken from us. My 
father says before them, that l am indolent and 
selfish ; and the rest seems all of a piece and a part 
of the same tiling. . . . Vet God is my witness, 
nothing which 1 ever believed has parted from me 
but it has been torn up by the roots bleeding out of 
my heart. Oh ! that tree of knowledge, that death 
in life. Why, why are we compelled to know any- 
thing, when each step gained in knowledge is but 
one more nerve summoned out into consciousness of 
pain ? Better, far better, if what is happier is better, 
to live on from day to day, from year to year, caring 
only to supply the wants each moment feels, leaving 
earth to care for earth, and the present for the 
present, and never seeking to disentomb the past, or 
draw the curtain of the future. Suppose I was to 
write a book, Arthur, and say I was inspired to 
write it — like Emmanuel Swedenborg — a madhouse 
would be the best place for me, because common- 
sense would at once pass sentence on the pretension, 
and, if it did not, the poor book would be its own 
sentence. But no one dreams that there is anything 
improbable in the Jewish writers having been inspired ; 
and they will not let us try the books by their con- 
tents. No, it is written, they say, and so we must 
believe. Was there ever such a jumble of arguments? 
The Bible is its own evidence, because it is so pure 
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and holy. This and that tiling we find in parts of # it 
seems neither pure nor holy ; but because it is there, 
we must believe it— on some other evidence there- 
fore- on what, then ? on the witness of the Church. 
The Church proves the Bible, and the Bible proves 
the Church —cloudy pillars rotating* upon air — round 
and round the theory goes, whirling like the summer 
wind-gusts. It has been the sacred book by which 
for so many centuries so many human souls have 
lived, and prayed, and died. So have the Vedas, so 
has the Koran, so has the Zendavesta. As many 
million souls day after day have watched the sun 
rise for their morning prayer, and followed its setting 
by committing themselves to God’s care for protec- 
tion in the darkness from the powers of night, have 
lived humble, God-fearing lives, and gone to their 
graves with the same trust of a life beyond waiting 
all who have been faithful to those books — as many, 
or more, perhaps, than the Christians — no, there is 
no monopoly of God’s favour. The evidence of 
religion — ah, I know where the true evidence lies, by 
the pleadings of my own heart against me. Why, 
why must it be that all these alien histories, these 
strange theories and doctrines, should be all sown in 
together in the child seed-bed with the pure grain of 
Christianity? so that in after years it is impossible 
to root them out without trampling over rudely on 
the good. And we must do it. They may be harm- 
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lens, growing 1 there unrecognised ; but, known for 
what they are, their poison opens then, and they or 
we must die. Arthur, is it treason to the Power 
which has given us our reason, and willed that we 
shall use it, if I say I would gladly give away all I 
am, and all I ever may become, all the years, every 
one of them, which may be given me to live, but for 
one week of my old child’s faith, to go back to calm 
and peace again, and then to die in hope? Oh, for* 
one look of the blue sky, as it looked then when we 
called it Heaven ! The old black wood lies round 
the house as it lay then, but 1 have no fear now of 
its dark hollows, of the black glades under its trees. 
There are no fairies and no ghosts there any more ; 
only the church bells and the church music have 
anything of the old tones, and they are silent, too, 
except at rare, mournful, gusty intervals. Whatever 
.after evidence we may find, if we are so happy as to 
find any, to strengthen our religious convictions, it 
is down in childhood their roots are struck, and it is 
on old association that they feed. Evidence can be 
nothing but a stay to prevent the grown tree from 
falling ; it can never make it grow or assist its 
powers of life. The old family prayers, which taught 
us to reverence prayer, however little we understood 
its meaning ; the far dearer private prayers at our 
own bedside ; the dear friends for whom we prayed ; 
the still calm Sunday, with its best clothes and tire- 
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some services, which we little thought were going 
so deep into our heart, when we thought them so 
long and tedious ; yes, it is among these so trilling 
seeming scenes, these, and a thousand more, that 
our faith has wound among our heartstrings ; and it 
is the thought of these scenes now which threatens 
me with madness as I call them up again. 


LKTTKR IV. 

September 13. 

I can do nothing but write to you, dear Arthur. 
You must bear with me— I am sure you will; it is so 
inexpressible a relief to me. My feelings have begun 
to flow to you, and it is unsafe to check an opening 
wound. I find little pleasure enough in being at 
home; all day in the beautiful autumn I wander 
about by myself, and listen to what my heart is 
saying to me; and then in the evening I creep back 
and hide myself in my little room and write it all 
down for you. I wonder whether I am serious in 
wishing to die. I certainly am in wishing I had 
never been born ; and at least it seems to me that 
if I was told I was to go with this summer’s leaves, 
it would do more to make me happy for the weeks 
they have got to hang upon the trees, than any other 
news which could be brought to me. I love the 
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autumn. 1 love to watch my days dropping off one 
by one before steady blowing time. You and I, 
Arthur, are hut twenty-four, and your life is just 
beginning and mine seems to be done. It is well 
for me that I was never very hopeful; and the 
sweetest moments I can have now are when I 
stray at evening alone along the shore and watch the 
sea-birds as they sweep away after the sun on their 
gilded, gleaming wings, or when the swallows are 
gathering for their long flight to bright smiling lands 
one knows not where. Some hope there is in their 
parting beauty, even when they seem to leave us 
desolate; and as the sweet planets come out above 
the purple twilight, they are opening glimpses into 
some other world to which peace has flown away, 
and I, perhaps, may follow. There is a village in the 
wood, two or three miles from here — there was an 
abbey there once. But there is nothing left of the 
abbey but its crumbling walls, and it serves only for 
a burying-ground and for sentimental picnic parties. 
I was there to-day ; I sat there a long time, I do 
not know how long— I was not conscious of the place. 
I was listening to what it was saying to me. I 
will write it down and look at it, and you shall look 
at it: an odd enough subject for a Christian ruin to 
choose —it began to talk about paganism. “ Do you 
know what paganism means ?” it said. Pagani, 
Pagans, the old country villagers. In all history 
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there is no more touching word than that one tff 
Pagan. 

In the great cities, where men gather in their 
crowds and the work of the world is done, and the 
fate of the world is determined, there it is that the 
ideas of succeeding eras breed and grow and gather 
form and power, and grave out the moulds for the 
stamp of after-ages. There it was, in those old 
Roman times, that the new faith rose in its strength, 
with its churches, its lecture-rooms, its societies. It 
threw down the gorgeous temples, it burnt their 
carved cedar wood, it defiled the altars and scattered 
the ashes to the winds. The statues were sanctified 
and made the images of saints, the augurs’ colleges 
were rudely violated, and they who were still faithful 
were offered up as martyrs, or scattered as wanderers 
over the face of the earth, and the old gods were 
expelled from their old dominion— the divinity of 
nature before the divinity of man. . . . Change is 
strong, but habit is strong too; and you cannot 
change the old for new, like a garment. Far out in 
the country, in the woods, in the villages, for a few 
more centuries, the deposed gods still found a refuge 
in the simple minds of simple men, who were con- 
tented to walk in the ways of their fathers— to 
believe where they had believed, to pray where they 
had prayed. What was it to these, the pomp of 
the gorgeous worship, the hierarchy of saints, the 
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[froud cathedral, and the thoughts which shook man- 
kind ? Did not the sky bend over them as of old 
in its calm beauty, the sun roll on the same old path, 
and give them light and warmth and happy sunny 
hearts? The star-gods still watched them as they 
slept -why should they turn away? why seek for 
newer guardians? Year by year the earth put on 
her robes of leaves and sweetest flowers — the rich 
harvests waved over the corn-fields, and the fruit- 
trees and the vineyards travailed as of old; winter 
and summer, spring and autumn, rain and sunshine, 
day and night, moving on in their never-ending 
harmony of change. The gods of their fathers had 
given their fathers these good things; had their 
power waxed slack ? Was not their powerful hand 
stretched out still ? Pan, almighty Pan ! He had 
given, and he gave still. Who watclied over the 
travail pangs of the poor ewes at the breeding time? 
Pan, almighty Pan ! Who taught the happy shep- 
herd to carve his love-notes in the invisible air, and 
fill the summer nights with softest, sweetest flute 
music? Pan, almighty Pan ! Had the water-nymphs 
forsaken their grottoes where the fountains were 
flowing as of old ? Were the shadows of the deep 
woods less holy ? Did the enchanted nightingale 
speak less surely the tale of her sorrow? As it was 
in the days of their fathers so it was in theirs — their 
fathers had gone down to the dust in the old ways, 
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and so would they go down and join them. They' 
sought no better; alike in death as in their life, 
they would believe where they had believed, though 
the creed was but a crumbling ruin ; sacrifice where 
they had sacrificed ; hope as they hoped ; and die 
with them too ! Who shall say that those poor 
peasants were not acting in the spirit we most 
venerate, most adore ; that theirs was not the true 
heart language which we cannot choose but love ? 
And what has been their reward ? They have sent 
down their name to be the by-word of all after-ages; 
the worst reproach of the worst men — a name con- 
vertible with atheism and devil-worship. 

“And now look at me,” the old ruin said; 
“centuries have rolled away, the young conqueror 
is decrepit now; dying, as the old faith died, in the 
scenes where that faith first died; and lingering 
where it lingered. The same sad sweet scene is acting 
over once again. I was the college of the priests, 
and they are gone, and I am but a dead ruin 
where the dead bury their dead. The village church 
is outliving me for a few more generations; there 
still ring, Sunday after Sunday, its old reverend bells, 
and there come still the same simple peasants in 
their simple dresses — pastor and flock still with the 
old belief ; there beneath its walls and ruins they 
still gather down into the dust, fathers and children 
sleeping there together, waiting for immortality; 
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'.vives and husbands resting 1 side by side in fond 
hope that they shall wake and link again the love- 
chain which death has broken ; so simple, so reverend, 
so beautiful ! Vet is not that, too, all passing away, 
away beyond recall ? The old monks are dead. The 
hermit-saints and hallowed relics are dust and ashes 
now. The fairies dance no more around the charmed 
forest ring. They are gone, gone even here. The 
creed still seems to stand; but the creed is dead in 
the thoughts of mankind. Its roots are cut away, 
down where alone it can gather strength for life, and 
other forms are rising there; and once again, and 
more and more, as day passes after day, the aged 
faith of aged centuries will be exiled as the old was 
to the simple inhabitants of these simple places. 
Once, once for all, if you would save your heart from 
breaking, learn this lesson — once for all you must 
cease, in this world, to believe in the eternity of any 
creed or form at all. Whatever grows in time is a 
child of time, and is born and lives, and dies at its 
appointed day like ourselves. To be born in pain 
and nursed in hardship, a bounding imaginative 
youth, a strong vigorous manhood, a decline which 
refuses to believe it is a decline, and still asserts 
its strength to be what it was, a decrepit old age, a 
hasty impatient heir, and a death-bed made beautiful 
by the abiding love of some few true-hearted friends; 
such is the round of fate through nature, through 
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the seasons, through the life of each of us, through 
the life of families, of states, of forms of government, 
of creeds. It was so, it is so, it ever shall be so. 
Life is change, to cease to change is to cease to live ; 
yet if you may shed a tear beside the death-bed of an 
old friend, let not your heart be silent on the dis- 
solving of a faith. ” 

This is what the old ruin said to me, Arthur. 
Arthur, did the ruin speak true ? 

LETTER V. 

September 20. 

Things grow worse and worse with me at home; 
my brothers are all away, lucky fellows, happy and 
employed. Oh, how I envy them! Letters come 
home, such bright sunny letters. They arc getting 
on so well; Henry has just got his epaulets, and his 
captain took the occasion of writing a most polite 
letter to my father about it. He said he promised to 
be one of the most excellent officers in the service, 
and so much more than merely a sailor, nice fellow, 
that he is; and his highest pleasure seems to be 
the pleasure he knows his success will give my 
father. Then for James and Frederick; you know 
they are both younger than I am, yet Jsimes is 
already a junior partner in the house, and Frederick 
tells us he is intending to strike for wages, as all 
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the hardest cases in his master’s office are handed 
over to him; they seem born to get on, and when 
they come here, it is such an entire happy hearty 
holiday with them, riding, hunting, shooting, balls, 
and parties; they are the life of everything about us; 
while poor I — I, who was once expected too to be 
a credit to myself, am doing nothing and can do 
nothing. I cannot work, for there is nothing I can 
work upon, and yet I never have a holiday, my 
wretched thoughts cling about me like evil spirits. I 
have no taste for what is called amusement. I 
suppose I do not like hunting and shooting, but I 
say to myself that I think it wrong to make my 
pleasures out of helpless creatures’ pain ; and for the 
party-going, one had better have a light heart to 
like parties, or to be liked by them. Books nauseate 
me; I seem to have learnt all that 1 can learn from 
books, or else to have lost the power of learning 
anything from them; and of all these modern writers 
there is not one who will come boldly up and meet 
the question which lies the nearest, or ought to lie 
the nearest, to our hearts. Carlyle ! Carlyle only 
raises questions he cannot answer, and seems best 
contented if he can make the rest of us as discon- 
tented as himself; and all the others, all, that is, who 
have any power at all, fight beside religion, either as 
if it were not worth saving, or as if it had nothing to 
do with them. Every day five columns of the Times 
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are full of advertisements of new books, most of 
them with enough of flashy cleverness to let us 
endure them through a single reading; but then 
there is an end of them. A really serious, open- 
minded, single-hearted man - there is not one in the 
whole fraternity ; and the impudent presumption of 
these reviewers, critics and all; well, at any rate, I 
am flung utterly upon myself, on my own resources, 
sufficiently miserable ones. My sisters work hard in 
the parish, if not in the best way, yet with strong 
enough sense of their duty, and with no lack of 
industry; they sometimes ask me to join them, but 
it is in the patronising unpleasant sort of way which 
reflects upon my helplessness, as if they partly pitied 
and partly despised me ; not that I should care for 
that; but somehow everything they do is in the 
formal business style, as if “ the poor ” were a set 
of things with which something had to be done, 
instead of human beings with hearts to feel and 
sufferings to be felt for and souls to be reverenced; — 
and so 1 wander about mostly my own way. I go a 
good deal among the poor too, but at a distance 
from here; and there are many pleasant cottages 
where I am sure of a smile and plenty of affection 
from the children. This is all very helpless, I know 
it is ; but there is no mending it, it must be. I wait for 
guidance, and my soul must have it, if I give it time. 

M. S. 
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LKTTKR VI. 

October 10. 

Whi.l, Arthur, we arc come to a crisis now. Here 
I am at the parting of the ways ; I look down one, 
and I see a bright flowery road, with friends and 
fortune smiling, and a happy home, and the work I 
longed for, all which promise to make life delightful: 
down the other and I see— oh, I will not look down 
the other ; if I do I shall never dare to choose it. 
Do you not think that sometimes when matters are 
at the worst with us, when we appear to have done 
all which we ourselves can do, yet all has been 
unavailing, and we have only shown we cannot, not 
we will not, help ourselves ; that often just then 
something comes, almost as if supernaturally, to 
settle for us, as if our guardian angel took pity on 
our perplexities, and then at last obtained leave to 
help us? And if it be so, then what might only be 
a coincidence becomes a call of Providence, a voice 
from Heaven, a command. But I am running on as 
usual with my own feelings, and I have not told you 
what it is which has happened — after all it is nothing 
so very great — the bishop has offered my father a 
living for me ; it was done in a most delicate way, 
and with a high incidental compliment paid to myself. 
My father, before he spoke to me, had at the first 
mention of it reminded the bishop I was not yet in 
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orders. The bishop said that in my case it did nofc 
matter, from the high character which I had borne at 
college, and from the way I had distinguished myself 
there. I had been spending my time, he had no 
doubt, to the very best advantage at home ; and he 
thought it was a good sign in any young man when 
he took a longer time for study and moral prepara- 
tion, instead of rushing at once into his profession. 
It was odd to see how flattered my father was, and 
how immediately his own opinion of me began to 
alter when he saw great people disposed to make 
much of me. He was embarrassed, however, in 
telling this to me, and he evidently had more doubts 
how I should take the information than he had liked 
to tell the bishop. Hoth the ordinations could be 
managed within a short time of one another, so 
there was no escape that way ; my face did not 
brighten and my father’s consequently fell ; I saw 
he had set his heart upon it. I co ild not ’ bring 
myself to mortify him with the peremptory no, which 
my conscience flung upon my lips ; I said I would 
think about it and give him my answer in two days. 
In justice to him as well as myself, I felt I could not 
act any more entirely on my own judgment ; I could 
not open myself to him, no matter why, I could not 

. . . but the next day I rode over to to talk to 

the dean, my uncle. I made no mystery of anything 
with him ; I told him exactly how it was with me, 

7 
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my own dillicultics and my embarrassment at home. 
It relieved me to see how little he was startled, and 
he was so kind that I could ill forgive myself for 
having so long shrunk from so warm a mediator. 
He said he was not at all surprised, not that he thought 
there was anything particularly wrong about myself 
which should have led me astray, but my case he 
said was the case of almost all young men of talent 
before they passed from the school of books into 
that of life. Of course revelation had a great many 
most perplexing difficulties about it ; but then he 
said, just as my father said before, I must remember 
that the real discipline of the mind is action , not 
speculation ; and regular activity alone could keep 
soul or body from disease. To sit still and think 
was simply fatal ; a morbid sensitiveness crept over 
the feelings like the nervous tenderness of an un- 
healthy body, and unless I could rouse myself to 
exertion, there would be no end at all to the disorder 
of which I complained. It was odd he treated it 
simply as a disorder, like one of the bodily disorders 
we have once in our lives to go through, which a 
few weeks’ parish routine and practical acquaintance 
with mankind would dissipate as a matter of course. 
I felt I was sinking, but I made another effort : 
would it not be better, I asked, if I was to make 
trial first, and take work as a lay-man under some 
sensible and experienced rector. He thought not ; 
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it would be difficult to find a person with a mind 
which could influence mine, and it would not dckto 
risk a failure. The really valuable lessons were the 
lessons we taught ourselves, and as this opportunity 
had offered, it would be wrong, he fancied, to reject 
it : my father’s feelings ought to weigh with -rhe. 
Then surely, I said, I ought to tell the bishop, at 
any rate, something of which I had told him ; but 
my uncle said no again. At present, at least, there 
was no occasion ; of course it was all nothing, as my 
own good sense in a very short time must show me; 
and though a person in high authority might know 
things privately without any inconvenience, yet a 
public or official communication would be an em- 
barrassing challenge upon him to take a part, for 
which in reality he might be quite sure there was no 
necessity. Well, I need not tell you what I felt ; 
it was something like a sentence of death, and yet I 
had determined to abide by his opinion. It seemed 
at any rate as if the responsibility was not mine, 
though in my heart I knew it was. I set my teeth 
and galloped home, and to carry my fate through, 
and give myself no time to quarrel with it, 1 went at 
once to my father and committed myself to an assent. 
The heartfelt pleasure I saw I was giving him went 
far to relieve my own heart ; at any rate the sacrifice 
was not for nothing. Life is more than a theory, 
and love of truth butters no bread: old men who 
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havjp had to struggle along* their way, who know 
the endless bitterness, the grave moral deterioration 
which follow an empty exchequer, may well be 
pardoned for an over-wish to see their sons secured 
from it ; hunger, at least, is a reality, and when I 
am as old as he is, and have sons of mine to manage 
for, I shall be quite as anxious I dare say about the 
“provision . " He was delighted, you may be sure 
he was ; we seemed to forget that there had been 
any coolness or difference between us ; in a little 
while we were talking over my income, the condition 
the house was in, and the furniture ho was going to 
provide for me: a good wife was to be a serious 
advantage to me, and even more ambitious prospects 
were already beginning to dawn over the horizon ; 
and now* here I am dismissed to my own room and 
my own reflection. What have I done? After all, 
only what many do under a lower temptation. I 
have consented for the sake of others, while they do 
it only for their own ; and after all perhaps what my 
uncle says is true, and by-and-by I shall find it so; 
and then one remembers the case of Synesius, who, 
when he was pressed to take a bishopric by the 
Alexandrian metropolitan, declared he would not 
teach fables in church unless he might philosophise 
at home. Hut Synesius made his conditions and 
got them accepted ; while I . . . Arthur, I cannot 
cheat myself with sophistry : it is not too late ; I 
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ought not, 1 think l ought not. Oh, curses on This 
old helpless theological fanaticism which encumbers 
us with a clumsy panoply of books and doctrines 
before it will trust 11s with our duties. 

Surely the character of the teacher, his powers, 
and the culture he has given them, the heart that 
there is in him, is what should he looked for in a 
clergyman ; not the readiness of servility with which 
he will plod along under chains, and mutter through 
the Sunday ritual. I believe in God, not because 
the Bible tells me that he is, but because my heart 
tells me so ; and the same heart tells me we can only 
have Ilis peace with us if we love Him and obey 
Him, and that we can only be happy when we each 
love our neighbour better than ourselves. This is 
what the clergyman’s business is to teach : when the 
Bible says the same, let him use the Bible language. 
But there are many other things, besides what are in 
the Bible, which he ought to learn if he would assist 
the people to do what he tells them to do, if he 
would really give them rest from that painful vacancy 
of mind which life spent in routine of never-ending 
work entails upon them ; he should study their work, 
and the natural laws that are working in it ; he 
should make another version of the Bible for them in 
what is for ever before their eyes, in the cornfield, in 
the meadow, in the workshop, at the weaver’s loom, 
in the market-places, and the warehouses. Here, 
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befter far than in any books, Ciocl has written the 
tables of His commandments ; and here, where 
men’s work lies, their teacher should show them 
how to read them. Let every flower have a second 
image to their eyes ; let him bring- in for witness to 
the love of the great Creator, every bird, every beast, 
every poorest insect ; let the teeming earth tell of 
Him as in her unwearied labour-pangs she fashions 
up the material elements into the great rolling flood 
of life which ebbs and flows around them. They 
might do something, these clergy, if they would 
go to work over this ground; labouring in good 
earnest they would be for the souls of mankind. 
But they will not do it, and I long to do it ; and yet, 
and yet, Arthur, my conscience shrinks from those 
melancholy articles. It seems to say I should not 
trifle with my own soul ; and the guilt, if guilt there 
be, in all the sorrow which may follow on my ex- 
clusion, will rest not on me who shrink from them, 
but on those who compel submission to them as the 
price at which we are to be admitted. 

But, if I decline this living, what is to become of 
me ? I shall finally offend those whose happiness I 
value far more than I do my own. I shall condemn 
myself to an inert and self-destroying helplessness. 
Educated as I have been, there is no profession, 
except that of an author, which would be tolerable 
to me ; and to be an author, I fear, I fear I have too 
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little talent. The men that write books, Carlyles 
says, are now the world’s priests, the spiritual 
directors of mankind. No doubt they are ; and it 
shows the folly and madness of trying still to 
enforce tests, that you do but silence a man in the 
pulpit, to send his voice along the press into every 
corner of the land. God abolished tests for all 
purposes, except of mischief and vexation, when he 
gave mankind the Printing Press. What is the 
result of sustaining them, but that we are all at the 
mercy now of any clever self-assumer ? and while 
our nominal teachers answer no end for us, except 
the hour’s sleep on Sunday, the minds of all of us, 
from highest lords to enlightened operatives, are 
formed in reading-rooms, in lfccture-rooms, at the 
bar of public-houses, by all the shrewdest, and often 
most worthless, novel writers, or paper editors. 
Yet even this is better than nothing — better than 
that people should be left to their pulpit teachers, 
such as they are. Oh ! how I wish I could write. 
I try sometimes ; for I seem to feel myself over- 
flowing with thoughts, and I cry out to be relieved 
of them. But it is so stiff and miserable when I get 
anything done. What seemed so clear and liquid, 
comes out so thick, stupid, and frost-bitten, that 1 
myself, who put the idea there, can hardly find it for 
shame, if I look for it a few days after. Still, if 
there was a chance for me ! To be an author — to 
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make my thoughts the law of other minds ! — to form 
a link, however humble, a real living link, in the 
electric chain which conducts the light of ages! 
Oh ! how my heart burns at the very hope. How 
gladlj I would bear all the coldness, the abuse, the 
insults, the poverty, fill the ill things which the 
world ever pays as the wages of authors who do 
their duty, if l could feel that I was indeed doing my 
duty so— being of any service so. I should have no 
diiliculty about this living then, Arthur. I should 
know my work, and 1 would set about it with all my 
soul. Hut to do nothing; to sit with folded hands, 
and the rust eating into my heart ; or, because I 
cannot do the very best, to lie down and die of 
despair ! Oh ! yes ; this life of ours is like the deep 
sea-water, when with bold exertion we may swim 
securely on the surface, but to rest is to sink and 
drown. Tell me, Arthur, tell me, what I ought 
to do. 


LETTER VII. 

October 20. 

Tiiank you a thousand times, my dear, dear friend, 
for your most kind, most wise letter. I will try, as 
you tell me, to have done with these inane specula- 
tions. The world is a mystery; and if the Bible be 
the account which God has been pleased to give us 
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of it, we may well be content if we find no fewer 
difficulties in the Bible, as Butler says, than we find 
in the world. I am no better than the wise and 
admirable men who have found deepest rest and 
happiness there, and I think I can do what you say 
is the least I ought to do — subdue my doubts, if I 
cannot satisfy them, and try the system which wise 
men say can only be known in trying. I will taste 
and see, and perhaps God will be gracious to me. 
At any rate, believing, as I do, in Providence with 
all my heart, 1 cannot doubt that it hus been the way 
in which God has chosen to have His people taught; 
and what am I, that 1 should dare to fancy that I 
know better now? I will take it in submission; and 
as I am to teach with authority, so I will endeavour 
to learn under authority. At any rate, there can be 
no doubt what one ought to teach. With the Bible 
for a text-book, there is no doubt what, in the main, 
is the drift of its teaching, whatever one may think 
of parts of it. The best which can be said to in- 
dividuals to urge them to their duty, is in that book; 
and we have our conscience, too, and the Bible of 
universal history too; and, more than all, experience 
— the experience of our own hearts - each of which 
falls in with the great Bible to the moulding of our 
minds. They do as a fact mould them ; they must 
do it; and therefore it is God’s will that they should; 
so that between them all there is no lack of matter, 
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without breaking 1 debated ground. Well, then, I 
will try; and if I am wrong, if I am indeed sinning 
against light, I am at least led astray by no un- 
worthy motive in wishing to do something for God’s 
service, and to spare distress to those who are most 
dear to me. For the rest — for advancement in the 
world, for the favour and the smiles of men, for com- 
fort, and ease, and respectability, and position, and 
those other things for which so many men in these 
days sell their souls, God is my witness they have 
not weighed so much in the balance with me, as to 
put me on my guard against their influence. Oh, 
no! It were easy to go without all these things; 
far easier than to bear them. Oh ! what a frightful 
business is this modern society; the race for wealth 
— wealth. I am ashamed to write the word. Wealth 
means well-being, weal, the opposite of woe. And 
is that money? or can money buy it? We boast 
much of the purity of our faith, of the sins of idolatry 
among the Romanists, and we send missionaries to 
the poor unenlightened heathens, to bring them out 
of their darkness into our light, our glorious light ; 
but oh ! if you may measure the fearfulness of an 
idol by the blood which stains its sacrifice, by the 
multitude of its victims, where in all the world, in 
the fetish of the poor negro, in the hideous car of 
Indian Juggernaut, can you find a monster whose 
worship is polluted by such enormity as this English 
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one of money ! You must pardon me, my heart is 
bleeding*. I have made a resolution which has cost 
me more than tears, and now it is my best relief to 
flow out to you at random. Yes, if God adapts His 
revelation to the capacities of mankind, and the 
fierceness of His rule over them to the depth of their 
abasement, then, indeed, there is a cry in heaven for 
something darker than the darkest discipline of the 
old idolaters. Riches ! I suppose, at the smallest 
average, for the making of a single rich man, we 
make a thousand whose life-long is one flood-tide of 
misery. The charnel-houses of poverty are in the 
shadow of the palace ; and as one is splendid, so is 
the other dark, poisonous, degraded. How can a 
man grow rich, except on the spoils of others* 
labour? His boasted prudence and economy, what 
is it but the most skilfully availing himself of their 
necessities, most resolutely closing up his heart 
against their cries to him for help? In the homes 
of the poor, Arthur, I have seen — oh ! I will not 
appal your ears with what I have seen — hunger, and 
vice, and brutal ignorance, and savage rage, in 
fierce consciousness of what they suffer. Poor 
wretches struggling home from their day of toil, to 
find their children waiting for them with a cry for 
food, when they have none to give, and the famished 
mothers in broken-hearted despair. Ah, Heaven! 
and our beautiful account-books, so cleanly written, 
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the polished persiflage of our white-gloved rulers, 
and the fair register of the nation’s prosperity, what 
does it look like, up in heaven, in the angel’s book, 
Arthur? No; Ciod has saved me, at least, from 
that bad service; there is no danger of my falling 
down before that monster; and the one lasting com- 
fort which is left me now, is that 1 shall be able to 
pay back something of my own long debt for my 
easy life, and use this money they tell me I shall 
have, to clean my hands against the long account. 
Well, I will not bore you any more; we cannot get 
on for ever with nothing but gloom and sulkiness, 
and I have bothered you enough. It is night and 
day (or it ought to be) with all of us, if we want to 
keep in health. To be sure, now and then there will 
come a North Pole winter, with its six months’ frost 
and darkness and mock suns: but Nature is still fair, 
and pays them oft' with their six months of day. I 
have had my share of the shadow, so I hope I am 
not going to be cheated. It is marvellous the im- 
portance I find I have stepped into. There has been 
an expedition over to see my house that is to be; 
and my sisters have settled the drawing-room paper, 
and the colour of the curtains, and promised to set 
up my penny club for me. I never told you, by-the- 
bye, where this said establishment was to be. It is 
one of the suburbs of Morville, so I shall have a 
fashionable audience. And I hear there is already a 
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schism at the tea-parties ; one side have settled that 
I am a Puseyite, and another, that that is impossible, 
because I have such beautiful eyes. My eccentri- 
cities, which used to be my shame, have now become 
“so interesting.” One young lady, says Selina, 
will do for me, she is so like me -so enthusiastic; 
another thinks that a good little plain common- 
sense, brisk, practical body is what I want, and so 
Clara was exactly made for me. My sisters do not 
particularise names, but one thinks, and the other 
thinks, and they look knowing, and say, “Well, we 
shall see.” “As long as thou doest well unto thy- 
self, men will speak good of thee ;” what a word is 
there! It is hard, though, that the kind words 
won’t come, when one most wants them. But it is 
a shame of me to be grumbling now. 

My father has prescribed a good body of Anglican 
divinity. By-the-bye, how coolly we appropriate that 
word, Arthur. Go into a picture gallery, and ask 
whose that rosy full-fed face may be, looking out 
from those rounded and frilled canonicals, and you 
are told it is Bishop So-and-so, an eminent divine; 
and then one thinks of the Author of the Revelation, 
the only person, I believe, besides our own Anglicans, 
who has been thought worthy of that title. Well, 
any how, I am to have the divinity; though I cannot 
say that in any one of those worthy writers, except 
in Butler and in Berkeley, I could ever take much 
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pleasure. But I will try — by-and-by, not now; I 
have closed up my books, much to my father’s dis- 
may, who is in alarm for my examination. The 
Bishop has formed a high opinion of me, and should 
not be disappointed. But, since my degree, I have 
read almost nothing but church history, and criticism, 
and theology, of all sorts, and in all languages; and 
as I am gorged with it to the full, and as it has but 
left me where I am, or where I was, it is wiser, 
perhaps, to leave it. And now that everything is 
settled, dear Arthur, write me a nice bright letter. 
I have a fountain of cold water playing inside my 
own heart, which all but extinguishes me — don’t 
visit me with any more. It is but smoking, my flax; 
do not quench it; and when you come to see me, 
either soon, or in after-years, you shall find me — - 
not with six children and a pony carriage, and rosy 
cheeks, and much anxieties as to my turnip crop — 
not pale with long watchings over folios, nor with 
oiled hair inditing hymn-books for the pious children 
of the upper classes — not correcting the press of my 
last missionary sermon — but, I hope, a happier and 
a better man than I am now — and always your dear 
friend, Arthur. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Morville i January i. 

Well, my dear friend, it is over; for good or evil 
I am committed finally to my calling, and I must 
abide by it. With three-fourths of what I have 
undertaken it will be with all my heart— with the 
remaining fourth — with . . . 

I do not console myself with the futile foolishness 
which whispers to me that so many do the same; 
for, with such self-contradictory formularies as those 
to which we bind ourselves, with Articles insisting 
on our finding one thing in the Bible, and a Liturgy 
insisting on another, yet the Articles committing 
themselves to the Liturgy, while notwithstanding 
they tell us, too, that the Bible is the only rule of 
faith, it is impossible for any one who has ever 
thought or read to take them all without straining 
his conscience one way or another; I dare say this 
is true; yet what others may have to do is nothing 
to me: I am only concerned with myself. In theory 
it is a thorny road enough; but practically it is 
trodden in by so many sorts that I shall make shift 
to get along. I was ordained deacon privately a 
fortnight before Christmas, and priest yesterday — 
the Sunday after it. Exquisite satire on my state 
of mind! — I was complimented publicly on my 
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examination, as having- shown myself possessed of 
so much well-digested information, and on being 
so prudent in avoiding extremes. In spite of my 
protestations I was chosen to assist in the service 
yesterday, and I was told privately that I had only 
to persist in such sensible moderation, and that 
with my talents, in these trying times, I should 
be an ornament to the Church, and that its highest 
places might be open to me. Rut, above all, my 
admonition concluded Re extreme in nothing — 
you do not require me to remind you of Aristotle’s 
caution. Puseyism is the error on one side, German 
rationalism on the other. Walk steadily in the 
position which our own admirable Church has so 
wisely chosen, equidistant between these two. Throw 
yourself into her spirit, and, with God’s grace, you 
may rise hereafter to be one of those strong lights 
which it is her highest honour and her highest 
witness to have nurtured.” I felt so sick, Arthur. So, 
I may live to be like Burnet, or Tillotson, or Bishop 
Newton, or Archdeacon Paley--may I die sooner! 
I had nearly said so; but it was all so kind and so 
good, and there was such a sort of comfortable 
dignity about it, that in spite of myself I was awed 
and affected. Oh why, why, is there no confessional 
among us — no wise and affectionate friend with a 
commission to receive our sorrows, and with a right 
to guide us? It is the commission we should have, 
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Arthur; anybody may advise us, but we want some 
one to order. I dare say the Bishop, if I had spoken 
out to him, would have been shocked enough, and 
would have ordered me not to undertake the oflice; 
only it would not have been because I thought as 
I did, but because of the scandal in a candidate 
for orders saying he thought so. It would have 
been nothing but a “You must not.” He would 
defend the place against me as an enemy; but of 
my own soul might become what I could myself 
make of it; he would have been troubled enough 
to have known what to do with that. Well, now 
for my duties (I suppose I may be extreme in 
them), and the blue chintz curtains, and the Penny 
Club; and may God guide me! 


A year’s interval elapses now between the date 
of this last letter and of the events to which we 
must now pass forward. Sutherland was busy, and 
wrote less frequently than before; and when they 
did come, his letters had lost something of that 
passionate truthfulness of tone which made them 
so telling even in their weakness. They were mostly 
of the self-blinded sort, and, as his power was but 
scanty in that line, they were poor of their kind. It 

appeared as if he was endeavouring to persuade 

8 
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himself lluil ho was contented and happy; when it 
was too clear that all was still wrong with him, 
that he had but silenced himself, not replied to 
himself; and that the wound which, had it continued 
open, might have made progress towards healing, 
or, at worst, continued but itself, being now closed 
over was corrupting inwardly, and the next out- 
break might be far worse than the first. No censure 
shall be passed upon his conduct here; and the 
casting of stones shall be left to those who are 
happy in a purer conscience than I can boast of. 
Some persons may find it easy and obvious to con- 
demn him; others may wonder at the foolishness 
of so much excitement over such a very trifle, and 
regard such excessive sensibility as a kind ot moral 
disease. But I, who was his friend, am unequal 
to either, and consider myself happy in having but 
to tell the story as it was; to relate the facts as 
they grew into their consequences; the judgment 
which Providence passed upon him — on the whole, 
perhaps, a judgment as just as that Power’s judg- 
ments usually are found to be. We had kept our 
misgivings to ourselves; but from the first we had 
felt all of us a painful conviction that Sutherland’s 
was not a mind to compose itself as he proposed 
and expected; and that the ideas which were disturb- 
ing him were of a kind which would grow, whatever 
his own will liked to say about it. Again, his 
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occupation was sure to prove less agreeable than he 
hoped to find it. To be enthusiastic about doing 
much with human nature is a foolish business indeed ; 
and, throwing himself into his work as he was 
doing, and expecting* so much from it, would not 
the tide ebb as strongly as it was flowing? It is 
a rash game this setting our hearts on any future 
beyond what we have our own selves control over. 
Things do not walk as we settle with ourselves 
they ought to walk, and to hope is almost the 
correlative of to be disappointed. Moreover, for 
the practical work of this world (and a parson’s 
work is no exception), a thinking man is far more 
likely to require the support of a creed to begin 
with, than to find the quarry in his work out of 
which he can sculpture one. Let his uncle the dean 
say what he pleased, it is no such easy matter after 
all to believe that all the poor unhappy beings we 
have left to rot in ignorance and animalism, with 
minds scarcely so well cultivated as the instinct of a 
well-trained brute; that the fashionable loungers of 
the higher classes, and the light, good-tempered, 
gossip-dealing, ball-going young ladies, have really 
and truly immortal souls, which God came down 
from heaven to redeem, and for which He and the 
Devil are contending. It is easy to talk largely 
of the abstract dignity of humanity, and to take 
Socrates or Shakespeare for a type of it. One can 
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understand something’ of spirits such as theirs con- 
tinuing, because we sec they do continue; but really, 
with the mass of us, one would think the most 
reasonable as well as the kindest thing which could 
be done would be to put us out. The stars want 
no snuffing; but I fear, if we are all to be kept 
burning, whoever has the trimming of us will have 
work enough. Neither good enough for heaven, 
nor bad enough for the other place, we oscillate in 
the temperate inertia of folly; answering no end 
whatever either of God or Devil; surely, one would 
think, we should be put out. 

At any rate, for this unfortunate normal state of 
the mass of mankind, Markham was not calculating; 
he was, he thought, to be teaching men to love good 
and hate evil, and hardly any one of those he came 
in contact with would have power really to do either 
one or the other. Love and hate of such matters are 
intellectual passions, with whose names we must not 
dignify the commonplace selfishness or respectabilities 
of common people, who may like and may dislike, 
but cannot love and cannot hate. He fancied he 
was going to make the lot of poverty more tolerable : 
as far as giving away money went, no doubt he 
succeeded; but it was unlucky for him that his 
parish lay on the outskirts of a large town. His 
poor were the operative poor, whose senses were 
too keenly quickened to let them sink into content- 
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ment, while they lived side by side with luxury which 
they knew was trampling them under foot while it 
was feeding itself upon their life juices; living, as 
they were, for the most part in filth and vice, yet 
without that torpor of faculty which helps the agri- 
cultural poor through their sufferings; without the 
sense of home cither which these have, or of the 
feudalism which secures the most ill-deserving land- 
lord something of their respect and of their hearts. 
It was ill-dealing for Markham with such as they; 
he was one of the hated order. They would take his 
money with a kind of sullen thanks, as if they knew 
very well they were but receiving a small instalment 
of their own rights; but it was impossible to make 
them learn from him; and their hard stern questions 
often wrung from him the bitter self-confession, that 
the doctrinal food which the Church had to offer to 
men of stamp like that was but like watered chaff for 
the giant dray-horse of the coal-yard. He could have 
more easily touched them if he had spoken out what 
once had been his own feelings; but he had con- 
sented to be a declaiming instrument. He could 
only speak now — not as man to man, but as thing 
to thing; and when he found a man who would 
speak his own old doubts to him, he discovered that 
he had not been rewarded for his submission with 
any enlightenment to answer them. 
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LETTER IX. 

My dear Friend, 

Something- very uncomfortable has befallen 
me : a fool can fire a powder-magazine as well as 
the wisest of us ; and, in spite of the mournful 
absurdity which hangs about the story, I cannot 
tell in what disaster it may not conclude. However, 

I will not anticipate ; you shall have it all ab initio . 
You know, in all large towns, there are those very 
detestable things, religious tea-parties. In this 
place, where there arc such a number of business 
people, who have cither retired from business them- 
selves, or have withdrawn their families out of its 
atmosphere to make idle ladies and gentlemen of 
them, they are particularly rife ; all people want 
some excitement, and as they are in too uneasy a 
position in this world, and common ordinary inter- 
course with one another is too vulgar to suit their 
ambition, they flit about in the shadow of the other 
world ; and with wax lights, and psalm-singing, and 
edifying conversation, entertain one another with 
evening soirees, in imitation, as they fancy, of the 
angels. I hate these things, and as I have never 
cared to avoid saying so, I have of course made 
myself innumerable enemies, partly because I ought 
to be shining among them as the central figure, and 
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partly for the reason I have given for my dislike. I 
fear the main element of angel tea-parties is seldom 
there. These people can really have very little love 
for one another from the delight with which they 
mourn over each other’s failings ; and when, un- 
happily, no such topic has newly presented itself, 
the edifying talk consists in the showing up of 
the poor Puseyites ; or, if the party happen to be 
Puscyite, in the sort of self-satisfied sham business- 
like wc-are-the-wise assumption, which is even more 
intolerable. I suppose the angels do not stimulate 
the monotony of their lives by half-envious stories of 
the unlawful words or unlawful enjoyments of the 
other place, do they, Arthur? Well, my place on 
the occasion has been commonly supplied by the 
town curates and rectors, who have done the 
honours, no doubt, far better than I could do 
them ; and I was contented to let it be so, and 
think no more about the matter. But it seems I 
must have made myself the occasion of a great deal 
of talk. I didn’t marry any of them — that was the 
first great sin. I patronised no societies, and I 
threw cold water on philanthropy schemes. The 
clergy ! I hope it is not wrong of me, but I can- 
not like them. Though I have not avoided their 
acquaintance, we have never got on ; and after one 
or two ineffectual attempts, we have tacitly given 
up all hopes of intimacy. I never saw the clouds 
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gathering. The Hi. shop cautioned me against party, 
and here it has been my sin that I am of none. 
What is not understood is suspected ; and, what is 
worse, it is for ever talked about. It is one of the 
oddest of men’s infirmities, that no talk of what they 
do understand is spicy enough to interest them. 
Well, never mind, I must tell my story. About a 
fortnight ago I was asked to dine with the Hickmans. 
They are one of the few families that I really like 
here. Miss Hickman and I often meet in the dark 
staircases and the back alleys ; and, though the least 
trifle in the world given to cant, they have enough 
good sense and active conscience about them to be 
saved from any serious harm from it. I had often 
been there before, and yet I felt a strange reluctance 
on this unhappy evening. I think there is a spiritual 
scent in us which feels mischief coming, as they say 
birds scent storms. I felt somewhat assured on 
entering the drawing-room. I was the last ; and of 
the six or seven people present, there was only one 
I did not know at all, and one more with whom 
I was not intimate — this last, a young lady, a Miss 
Lennox, a niece of Mrs. Hickman, who had been for 
some weeks staying with them. The other was the 
newly-arrived rector of a parish in the neighbourhood, 
who, I understood, had brought with him a reputa- 
tion of cleverness, and was shortly to be married to 
the young lady. No one was coming in the evening; 
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alas ! who could have guessed from the plain up- 
threatening surface of that quiet little assembly, 
what a cunning mine had been run below it, — that 
I had been brought there to be dragged into an 
argumentary examination in which this new-found 
chemist was to analyse me, to expose my structure 
for his betrothed’s spiritual pleasure, his own vanity, 
and the parish scandal. Well, unsuspecting, I went 
on tolerably well for some time : I rather liked the 
fellow. He was acute, not unwitty, and with a 
savoirfaire about him which made his talk a pleasing 
variety to me. Once or twice the ladies made serious 
remarks ; but he, as well as I, appeared to shrink 
from mixing more religion with our dinner than the 
grace which went before and which succeeded it ; 
and in the half-hour we were left together after the 
ladies were gone, there was nothing to make me 
change my mind about him, except that I felt I could 
never be his friend; he knew too much and felt too 
little. 

In the evening the conversation turned on a pro- 
jected meeting of the Bible Society, where they were 
all going. There was much talk — what such talk is 
you know. Nothing at first was directly addressed 
to me, so I took no part in it. The good rector 
came out with really some tolerably eloquent dis- 
coursing ; and the poor ladies drank up his words ; 
oh, you should have seen them. I fancy the fair 
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fipncee drank a little too much of them, and got 
rather spiritually intoxicated — at least I hope she 
did —as some excuse for her. As he went rolling on 
for an hour or more, he described the world as 
grinding between the nether millstone of Popery and 
the upper millstone of Infidelity, and yet a universal 
millennium was very near indeed through this Bible 
activity. At the end he turned sharp upon me. Of 
course Mr. Sutherland would feel it his duty to take 
the chair on so truly blessed an occasion ? 

Now, conceive societies, with chairmen, dragging 
at the poor world from between two such mill- 
stones ! ! 

“ I believe you need not ask Mr. Sutherland,” the 
young lady said, in a tone of satiric melancholy ; 
“ he never preaches the Bible.” 

I didn’t laugh. I was very near it ; but I luckily 
looked first at Mrs. Hickman, and saw her looking 
so bitterly distressed — and distressed, too (how 
much a look can say !), from her partly sharing her 
niece’s feeling, that I gathered up as much gravity 
as I could command. “ I believe I read it to you 
twice every day,” I said, “and my sermons are a 
great deal better than my own practice, perhaps 
than the practice of most of us.” She coloured, 
because she thinks daily service formal and super- 
stitious. I do not know what indignation would 
not have bubbled out of her lips, when the rector 
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heroically flew in to the rescue, and with sufficient 
tact only noticed her with a smile, and repeated his 
own question. 

“ I fear not,” I said. “ I shrink from meeting's 
where a number of people are brought together, not 
to learn something which they are themselves to do, 
but to give money to help others in a remote employ- 
ment. There is a great deal of talking and excite- 
ment, and they go away home fancying they have 
been doing great things, when they have, in fact, 
only been stirring up some unprofitable feeling, and 
giving away a few shillings or pounds, when all 
their active feeling and all the money they can spare 
is far more properly required at home. Charity is 
from person to person ; and it loses half, far more 
than half, its moral value when the giver is not 
brought into personal relation with those to whom 
he gives.” 

“ Mr. Sutherland is general enough, and perhaps 
vague enough,” was the answer. “ Permit me to 
keep to my subject. The Bible Society in the 
course of each year disperses over the world 
hundreds of thousands of Bibles in many different 
languages. The Word of God is sent into lands 
of Egyptian darkness, and souls at least may come 
to saving knowledge who else were lost without 
hope.” 

I said, coldly, I was sorry. I found my own 
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duties far beyond my powers both of mind and 
money. I had only expressed my own feeling's to 
explain my own conduct. I passed no opinion 
about others. 

“ I fear you cannot defend yourself on so general 
a ground without reflecting upon others, Mr. 
Sutherland,” he said. “ I could understand you, 
in a manner sympathise with you, if you took the 
ground of objection so many good churchmen take, 
in declining to act with a mixed body; but in this 
case I fear, pardon me, I think you have some other 
reason. I do not fancy the objects of the society 
can entirely meet your approbation, or you would 
not have spoken so coldly.” 

Miss Lennox was looking infinitely disagreeable; 
the Hickmans as much concerned. The vulgar im- 
pertinence of such offensive personality disgusted me 
out of temper. Partly, too, I was annoyed at feeling 
he had heard, or she had been cunning enough to 
see, I had some particular feeling on the point 
beyond what I had spoken out. 

“Yes,” I said, “it is true I have particular feel- 
ings. I dislike societies generally; I would join in 
none of them. For your society in particular, as you 
insist on my telling you, I think it is the very 
worst, with the establishment of which I have been 
acquainted. Considering all the heresies, the enor- 
mous crimes, the wickednesses, the astounding follies 
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which the Bible has been made to justify, and which 
its indiscriminate reading has suggested; consider- 
ing that it has been, indeed, the sword which our 
Lord said that he was sending; that not the Devil 
himself could have invented an implement more 
potent to fill the hated world with lies, and blood, 
and fury; I think, certainly, that to send hawkers 
over the world loaded with copies of this book, 
scattering it in all places among all persons not 
teaching them to understand it; not standing, like 
Moses, between that heavenly light and them; but 
cramming it into their own hands as God’s book, 
which he wrote, and they are to read, each for him- 
self, and learn what they can for themselves —is the 
most culpable folly of which it is possible for man to 
be guilty.” 

I had hardly spoken before I felt how wrong, how 
foolish, I had been; and that a mere vulgar charlatan, 
as I felt the man was, should have had the power to 
provoke me so ! I had said nothing which was not 
perfectly true, in fact; but I ought to have known it 
was not true to the ignorant women who were listen- 
ing with eyes fixed and ears quivering, as if the earth 
was to open and swallow a blasphemer — What did 
they know of the world’s melancholy history? 

I saw Mr. ’s eyes sparkle as he felt the triumph 

I was giving him, and his next word showed me it 
had been a preconcerted plan. 
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till I had considered it coolly. I went home an*l 
went to bed. The next morning came, but no note, 
and the day passed without any; and I began to feel, 
as a clergyman, in a most embarrassing position 
indeed. As a man, it was far too contemptible to 
affect me ; but as I thought it over, I saw that it was 
a seriously concerted design, whether from dislike 
or suspicion — what I do not know — to attack my 
position, and I had not heard the end of it. I 
called once or twice at the Hickmans, but they 
were not at home to me ; long faces began to show 
about the parish. It was evident tongues had been 
busy, and last Sunday the church was half empty. I 
was at a loss what to resolve upon, and had been 
thinking over various plans, when something came 
this evening which is likely to resolve it all for 
me and save me the trouble. My folly has bred its 
consequence ; the word flies out and has a life of its 
own, and goes its own way and does its own work. 
Just now a note was brought me, a very kind one, 
from the Bishop, requesting me to take an early 
opportunity of calling on him : if I were not engaged, 
fixing to-morrow morning. The sooner down the 
better with all nasty medicine, from the first magnesia 
draught to the death finish. I shall present myself 
at the first moment. I can have no doubt of the 


occasion. 
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own, and goes its own way and does its own work. 
Just now a note was brought me, a very kind one, 
from the Bishop, requesting me to take an early 
opportunity of calling on him: if I were not engaged, 
fixing to-morrow morning. The sooner down the 
better with all nasty medicine, from the first magnesia 
draught to the death finish. I shall present myself 
at the first moment. I can have no doubt of U> 


occasion. 
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Well, it is over, this interview; and a great deal else 
is over, I believe. He is a good man, a really good 
man, and a great one. Would to God I had been 
open with him before ! However, it is idle lament- 
ing now. You shall hear ; I found him alone of 
course ; I was shown into his study; he was good 
enough to remember that the moments we arc kept 
waiting for such interviews are not the very sweetest, 
and he joined me almost immediately. There was a 
grave kindness in his manner, which told me at once 
I had been right in looking for unpleasantness, and 
his good sense kept him from hanging on the edge 
of what was inevitable. He said he was very sorry, 
etc. , and that I was not to regard what he was going 
to say to me as in the least official; whether any- 
thing of that kind might have to follow, would depend 
very much on what he heard from me. In the mean- 
time he wished to speak to me, as a friend, on some 
very serious matter which had been communicated 
to him. I bowed. He said he concluded from my 
manner that I was prepared for what was coming; 
and then he went on, that I was said to have used 
certain very incautious language, to say the least of 
it, at a private party in my parish, on the subject of 
the Bible Society. Perhaps in itself it was not a 
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thing which he could formally notice. With the 
society in question he had as little sympathy as I 
could have; and he could easily understand that a 
young man of strong feelings might have been led 
to express himself with an unwise vehemence. But 
I must be aware how strongly inclined foolish people 
were to. misunderstand and misrepresent, and how 
extremely cautious in my position I was bound to be. 
He stopped there; so, as well as I could, I thanked 
him for his kindness. I said 1 knew I had been very 
unwise, and, as nearly as I could remember them, I 
repeated the exact words which I had used. He 
answered very truly, with a sort of a smile, that 
words like those, unexplained, were quite as 
dangerous as anything I could find in the subject of 
them. But then, he went on, that this was not all he 
had to say to me. There was another matter, and 
a more serious one, he was sorry to tell me, of which 
he hoped I could give explanation. I had now been 
a year at my parish, and on all, except on one point, 
he was happy to tell me that if I had not exactly 
pleased my people, it was their fault, not mine. But 
a very serious complaint had been made to him on 
the nature of my sermons. He need not go into 
detail; but he had been informed generally that 
during that entire season I had not preached a single 
one which might not have been a Socinian's. He 
did not charge me with having taught Socinianism; 

9 
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on the contrary (and perhaps, as a general rule, I 
had done wisely), I had steadily avoided all doctrine; 
but that I had not said a word to prove that I held 
opinions which Socinians did not hold, on the points 
on which they difFered from us; neither on the 
incarnation nor on the atonement, as such, had I 
ever directly spoken. I was silent. “1 presume it 
is true,” he continued, “and from your present 
manner, that it has been purposely so.” “ Yes,” I 
said. He waited for me to go on. “If the Catholic 
doctrine be true,” I said; he started; “If the Catholic 
doctrine be true,” I repeated, “it is so over- 
whelming a mystery, that l cannot think of it without 
it crushing me. I cannot bring myself to speak in 
public of it, before such a mixed assembly, or lend 
myself to the impiety (I can use no other word) with 
which the holiest secret of our faith is made common 
and profane. I think there is no one in my parish to 
whom, even in private, 1 should feel it possible to 
speak upon it.” 

“Then you ha\e not spoken in private either?” 

“ I have never been sought. If I had, however, I 
should probably have been still silent.” 

“You said if the Catholic doctrine be true -you 
observed that I remarked your words, and you desired 
that I should do so, from your repeating them. Am 
I to suppose that you have any doubts about it?” 

“ My lord,” I said, “you were good enough to tell 
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me you were speaking 1 to me as a friend, and I will 
show you my thanks by being entirely open with you. 
Many times I have been on the point of volunteering 
a confession to you; I have only been withheld by 
an unmanly fear; a doubt of how you might receive 
it. However, I will speak now. 1 owe my situation 
to your goodness, and perhaps I have hitherto made 
a bad return to you. Now 1 put myself without 
reserve in your hands, and whatever you think 1 
ought to do, I will do. Never, either by word or 
action, until this //’ have I given reason to living 
man to suppose I did question it. Hut that in these 
times every serious person should not in his heart 
have felt some difficulty, with the doctrines of the 
incarnation, I cannot believe. We are not as we 
were. When Christianity was first published, the 
imagination of mankind presented the relation of 
heaven to earth very differently from what it does 
now. When heaven was one place, and earth was 
another, imaginatively co-cxtensive, extended under 
it --with, in every nation, a belief in a constant inter- 
course between them, shadowing itself out in legends 
of God’s appearing upon earth, and mortals elevated 
among gods - it cannot but have seemed far simpler 
then that this earth should have been the scene of a 
mystery so tremendous, than it can now seem to 
us, knowing what we know of this little earth’s in- 
finite insignificance. But as this is but an imaginative 
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difficulty, so it has not been on this, but rather on the 
moral side of the doctrine, that 1 have found my own 
deepest perplexity. I will be candid. I believe God 
is a just God, rewarding and punishing us exactly as 
we act well or ill. I believe that such reward and 
punishment follow necessarily from His will as re- 
vealed in natural law, as well as in the Bible. I 
believe that as the highest justice is the highest 
mercy, so He is a merciful God. That the guilty 
should suffer the measure of penalty which their 
guilt has incurred, is justice. What we call mercy is 
not the remission of this, but rather the remission of 
the extremity of the sentence attached to the act, 
when we find something in the nature of the causes 
which led to the act which lightens the moral guilt 
of the agent. That each should have his exact due is 
just - is the best for himself. That the consequence 
of his guilt should be transferred from him to one 
who is innocent (although that innocent one be him- 
self willing to accept it), whatever else it be, is not 
justice . We are mocking the word when we call it 
such. If I am to use the word justice in any sense at 
all which human feeling attaches to it, then to permit 
such transfer is but infinitely deepening the wrong, 
and seconding the first fault by greater injustice . I 
am speaking only of the doctrine of the atonement 
in its human aspect, and as we are to learn any- 
thing from it of the divine nature or of human duty. 
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To suppose that by our disobedience we have taken 
something away from God, in the loss of which lie 
suffers, for which He requires satisfaction, and that 
this satisfaction has been made to Him by the cross 
sacrifice (as if doing wrong were incurring a debt to 
Him, which somehow must be paid, though it matters 
not by whom), is so infinitely derogatory to His 
majesty, to every idea which l can form of His 
nature, that to believe it in any such sense as this 
confounds and overwhelms me. In the strength of 
my own soul, for myself, at least, I would say boldly, 
rather iet me bear the consequences of my own acts 
myself, even if it be eternal vengeance, and God 
requires it, than allow the shadow of my sin to fall 
upon the innocent.” 

I stopped. He said, quietly, “ You have more to 
say, go on.” 

I continued. “ 1 know that in early ages men did 
form degraded notions of the Almighty, painting 
Him like themselves, extreme only in all their 
passions; they thought He could be as lightly 
irritated as themselves, and that they could appease 
His anger by wretched offerings of innocent animals. 
From such a feeling as this to the sense of the value 
of a holy and spotless life and death — from the 
sacrifice of an animal to that of a saint — is a step 
forward out of superstition quite immeasurable. 
That between the earnest conviction of partial sight, 
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und the strong metaphors of vehement minds, the 
sacrificial language should have been transferred 
onwards from one to the other, seems natural to me; 
perhaps inevitable. On the other hand, through all 
history we find the bitter fact that mankind can only 
be persuaded to accept the best gifts which Heaven 
sends them, in persecuting and destroying those who 
are charged to be their bearers. Poetry and romance 
shadow out the same truth as the stern and mournful 
rule under which Hea\en is pleased to hold us, that 
men must pay their best to it as the price of what 
they receive. I understand this — I can understand, 
as I can conceive, that as the minds of men grew out 
into larger mould, these two ideas united into one, in 
such a doctrine as that which we are now taught to 
hold. 

“ But if I am to believe that in plain prose it is 
true as a single fact not which happens always, 
but which has happened once for all— that before 
the world was made it was predetermined so, and 
we must obey the Bible, and .allow that this is justice 
and this is mercy; then in awe and perplexity I turn 
away from the Bible, not knowing, if it use our 
words in a sense so different, so utterly different, 
from any which we attach to them, what may not be 
the mystical meaning of any or every verse and frag- 
ment of it. It has but employed the words which 
men use to mock and deceive them. A revelation! 
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Oh, no! no revelation; only rendering the hard life- 
enigma tenfold harder. I thank you very much for 
bearing' with me. I will but say, in conclusion, that 
I do not disbelieve that in some mysterious tran- 
scendental sense, as involved in the system of the 
entire universe, with so vast an arc that no faculty 
of man can apprehend its curve, that in some such 
sense the Catholic doctrine of the atonement may be 
true. But a doctrine out of which, with our reason, 
our feeling, our logic, I at least can gather any 
practical instruction for mankind any deeper appre- 
ciation of the attributes of Clod, any deeper love for 
Him, any stimulant towards our own obedience - 
such a doctrine I cannot find it. 1 bury what I am 
to think of it in the deepest corner of my own heart, 
where myself I fear to look.” 

It was said and over. And oh ! what a relief I 
felt. A weight which had been sinking me to the 
earth was taken off. I was an honest man again, 
with nothing more to conceal, and, follow now 
what might, I had done my duty, and I was not 
responsible. 

He said my convictions seemed deeply thought — 
were they altogether new ? formed since the time of 
my taking orders ? 

I said I would be frank with him again. I had 
had very great difficulty in taking orders. At that 
time my feelings were far less defined than they were 
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at present; but even then I had anxiously desired an 
explanation with him, and it had only been the advice 
of others (which I had never sufficiently regretted 
having followed) which had deterred me. I was 
told, and I partly believed it, that my uncomfortable 
feelings were the result of want of employment, of 
my mind being so entirely flung in upon itself; that 
they were but symptoms of a disease which required 
only exercise for its cure. I determined, for myself, 
that I would submit absolutely, in all I said and did; 
in no way hint a doubt even to myself; and in, I 
believe, a spirit of real humility, I did endeavour 
with all my heart to see the truth as the Church sees 
it. It had pleased God to govern my mind in His 
way, not in mine. I had bitterly repented my orders, 
for I felt my uneasiness not pass away, but deepen 
into conviction. 1 was now more grateful for this 
opportunity which he had given me of speaking out, 
than any words could tell him. I had not come 
prepared to make so full a confession; but I had 
been forced on by an impulse which I could not, if I 
had wished, control. And now I threw myself on 
his hands, to do with me as he thought right. 

He said nothing for some time. He sat silent. 
His thoughts appeared to have left me, and travelled 
off on some abstracted interest. I had no more to 
speak. I did not interrupt him. After perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, he seemed to make an effort to 
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collect himself, :md said sharply, “Of course I have 
but one duty.” But the tone showed it was to him- 
self he was speaking, not to me. Presently he 
turned to me, and said with a voice of mournful 
kindness, “May God help you, my son! It is a 
terrible trial. Only lie who is pleased to send such 
temptation can “five you strength to bear it. You 
shall have my prayers . . . and my blessing . . . 
not as your bishop, Markham. I cannot bless you 
as your bishop. But as an old man and an old 
friend, who can still love you, and feel for you, --yes, 
such a blessing you shall not want, my poor, poor 
boy.” There were tears in his eyes. I was pre- 
pared for anything but this; for any rebuke, for any 
harshness. 1 could not contain myself. I burst into 
tears too. I caught his hand and kissed it. He did 
not take it from me; but his eyes were seeking 
heaven and God, and his lips were fast moving. 
Was it for me, was it for himself, that he was pray- 
ing? I knew not, I might not, I would not, hear. 
But his overflowing heart poured out its secrets. 
Broken words fell in upon my ears which I could not 
choose but catch. He was praying to be taken away 
from the evil day, that last dreadful time of terror, 
when the Devil should have the power for a season 
over hearts not sealed with the DeviPs mark, when 
even the elect would be tempted to deny their Lord. 

Well, I cannot tell you more of this, how kind he 
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was, how much I was overcome. He thanked me 
for my candour, as he called it, while he allowed how 
bitterly it distressed it embarrassed him: once there 
was a passionate burst: “ You, too, of whom I had 
heard so much, and formed so many hopes ... I 
knew more of you than you supposed, and sym- 
pathised more with you; yours is a mind of no 
common order, and I had looked, yes I had looked 
to you, I had hoped that you, with a knowledge of 
the power of that spirit of Antichrist which is now 
working 1 in this world, so different from anything’ 
which we knew, or now at our age can ever learn, 
that you might have been a chosen champion of the 
Church. God’s will be done— aud our duty; of 
course I cannot (I would not if I could) take any 
public steps in consequence of what you have dis- 
closed to me; and I am sure you yourself are too 
high-minded to take advantage of your situation or 
mine; what I advise you, you will do. You cannot 
remain where \ou are; give your mind time, and try 
other scenes; go travel, see what men are; see what 
all men are or must become who allow their faith to 
glide out of their hearts, as you have allowed yours; 
and you may yet, by God’s grace ... I cannot tell 
—l have little hopes, they have all gone; yes, there 
is not one, not one in all these many years which I 
have seen upon the earth, not one man of more than 
common power who has been contented to abide in 
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the old wavs.” lie was half speaking to himself, 
half to me. lie took down a book from his shelves; 
it was the confession of the Vicar of Savoy; he saw 
I knew it. “This does not content you,” he said; 
“you cannot-— you are too honest far, to take his 
terms for yours, and continue on in your position as 
he held on in his. No! you will go; I will find some 
one to supply your place in your absence, and you 
will be generous in what you will leave him. If at 
the end of three years your mind is not changed, I 
think you will leave the service for ever which is not 
yours, and you will not shrink from what you will 
lose by it.” 

I answered at once my benefice was in his hands; 
what changes my mind might pass through I could 
not tell; but that if — if I ever came to feel that I had 
been walking in a delirious dream, and that the old 
way was the true way, it would be with far too deep 
humiliation to permit me ever again to dare to be- 
come its minister. A few words, he did not mean of 
common-place advice, against over haste, against 
imprudence, was all the weak opposition which he 
made to this. My living is resigned —my employ- 
ment gone. I am again free again happy; and all 
the poor and paltry network in which I was en- 
tangled, the weak intrigues which like the flies in the 
summer irritate far worse than more serious evils, I 
have escaped them all ; and if the kind good people 
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who have brought all this about, can find any miser- 
able pleasure in what they will suppose their victory; 
each one of the thousand pluming himself or herself 
on the real secret the exact story -the only true, 
full, perfect and sufficient account of Mr. Sutherland’s 
disgrace, let them have it, I can afford it; they gain 
their pleasure, I do but lose, what perhaps it is our 
best credit to be without, the world’s good opinion. 
All 1 really grieve for is my father. He, they, all of 
them, will never forgive me; the old feelings, or far 
worse than the old, will flow back now into the old 
channel, and my small measure of affection will turn 
sour in the thunder-storm, and curdle into contempt. 
It must be so, I shall go away, and they will forget 
me when they do not see me. Perhaps if I five be- 
yond their eyes, and my vexing presence is not by to 
irritate, I may be at least endured— tolerated . . . 
and in after-years, when what now they most value 
has proved its hollowness; when the world passes 
by them and through them, and they learn at last 
that they cannot take it with them, cannot gain from 
it one kind smile they do not pay for; that the world 
with all its power, splendour, caresses, promises, for 
all the love we waste upon it, cannot love us, for it 
is heartless; perhaps then . . . But I will not dwell 
upon so melancholy a picture. M. 
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It is an easy way to get rid of the difficulties of this 
world, to say, in the ofT-hand way in which it is com- 
monly said, that if a man cannot get along with it, it 
is all his own fault; that the world is a looking-glass 
which gives every man his own image; that he has 
no one to blame but himself; that he is not active 
enough; that he is not sensible enough; not enough 
of anything that he should be, and too much of 
everything he should not be; that he expects what 
he cannot find, and does not choose to be contented 
with what he can; anyhow to shift the responsibility 
of his failure off Nature’s shoulders upon his own. 
And yet I think Nature, if she interests herself much 
about her children, must often feel that, like the 
miserable Frankenstein, with her experimenting 
among the elements of humanity, she has brought 
beings into existence who have no business here; 
who can do none of her work, and endure none of 
her favours; whose life is only suffering; and whose 
action is one long protest against the ill foresight 
which flung them into consciousness. 

I cannot understand why the worst sentence which 
could be pronounced against the worst man that ever 
lived, should be nothing more than that it were 
better for him if he had never been born. Surely it 
were better for half mankind if they had never been 
born, considering the use they make of themselves; 
and then the stage would be left clear for the other 
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half, and both sides would be such infinite gainers. 
The vicious, the foolish, and the passionate, would 
escape a service which is torture to them ; and the 
others would be spared the nuisance of such dis- 
agreeable companionship. There is already a fear 
the earth is growing overpeopled, and this matter 
might really be taken into consideration. fiyar 

should be the maxim, and, in future, no colonists 
should be sent into this world who have too much, 
or too little of anything. 

The class of persons who get on best here, who 
understand nature, and whom nature understands, 
are the good sort of prudent people, who push their 
way along the beaten track, neither loving very 
strongly, nor loved very strongly. Allowing the 
heart to have a voice when it does not plead against 
understanding, they do not exactly love their neigh- 
bours, but they keep on broad terms of reasonable 
good-will with them; liking such as do not stand 
painfully in their way, and sympathising as far as 
they can feel sympathy with all sensible persons like 
themselves. They form their attachments, connubial 
and otherwise, for mutual convenience and comfort; 
and in the routine of profitable occupation, inter- 
mittent like night and day with their hours of pleasant 
relaxation, they pass through their seventy years 
with no rest disturbed by any more painful emotion 
than what might arise from an infirm digestion, or a 
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doubtful pecuniary speculation. They love, they fear, 
they hope, they pray, they fulfil all their duties to 
earth and heaven on the broad principles of moral 
economy; and having walked as the world judges 
them with unblemished integrity, and lived prudently 
within their incomes, money income and soul income, 
and never permitted themselves in extravagance in 
either, they entertain well-grounded hopes of con- 
tinued prosperity beyond the grave. And most likely 
they will find them realised; they have the monopoly 
of this world’s good —they form the world’s law and 
the world’s opinions, as the favourites and the ex- 
ponents of the will of the higher Powers; and 
“coming in no misfortune like other folk, neither 
being plagued like other men,” wherever they are 
they will be still themselves; and carrying with them 
the elements of their prosperity in their own modera- 
tion, it is difficult to conceive a state of being in 
which they could be less happy than they are. 

Why need any other sort be compelled into exist- 
ence, besides these ? What use are fools ? What 
use are bad people ? What use are dreamers and 
enthusiasts? Surely it cannot be necessary to have 
them as foils to the excellence of the others, and to 
indulge these in Pharisaic self-laudations that they 
are not as the publicans. I know that a holy father 
of the Church defines one mode of the happiness of 
the blessed to be the contemplation of the torments 
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of the damned ; and I know that those who succeed 
in life do now and then make pleasant comparisons 
of themselves with their less fortunate neighbours; 
hut one would hope, if they were asked, they would 
not say it was essential to them; and, unless it be, it 
is a large price to pay for what could be dispensed 
with. I should be sorry to think there was so much 
favouritism in Providential government; and I would 
sooner believe there is some impracticable necessity 
in the nature of things than accept the holy father’s 
definition, and allow him to have seen clearly into 
the conditions of happiness either upon earth or in 
heaven. 

Yet, whatever be the cause why things are as they 
arc, still to be conscious of nothing is better than to 
be conscious only of pain; and to do nothing than to 
do what entails pain. So that whether this earth be 
all, and this little life-spark of existence flicker but 
its small time and then expire for ever; or whether 
there be, as w r e are taught and we believe, some 
mysterious fuel which will still feed it through the 
silence of eternity; doubtless it would be better for 
half of us never to have been at all. Les mechants, 
Jean Jacques says, son/ ires cnibarrassants, both in 
this world and in the next; and if we are compelled 
to doubt so much what just destination to assign to 
the wicked, infinitely harder it is to know what to 
do with natures which fail from excess of what we 
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must call rather a kind of good than of evil, and from 
a delicacy of sensitive organisation, to which their 
moral energy of character bears loo small propor- 
tion; men who are unable to escape from themselves 
into healthy activity; because they want the strength 
to carve out their own independent road, and the 
beaten roads offend their sensibility; and are there- 
fore engaged their lives long in a hopeless struggle 
with elements too strong for them; falling down from 
failure to failure, and either yielding at last and 
surrendering their souls to what they despise, or else 
lying down to die of despair over a barren past and 
a future without a prospect. 

Whether it was a misfortune to himself or to the 
world that Markham Sutherland was born into it; 
beyond question it was a very great misfortune both 
to himself and to his family that his lot was cast 
among them. Upright and conscientious, their tem- 
pers, as we have partly seen, were of the broad, 
solid, sturdy kind; which, as they never knew the 
meaning of a refined difficulty, so never experience 
any which it is not easy for them to overcome. 

He was quite right in his anticipation of the way 
in which this last breakdown would be received; 
they did not mean to be unkind, but as it was clear 
the success by which they were accustomed to 
measure their fellow-creatures now never could be 
his, and as he was the only one of a large family who 

io 
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had failed to find it, their minds being* all constructed 
on a common type, to which his formed the only 
exception, their affections circulated round and round 
themselves, and lie lay outside the circle which was 
complete without him. You cannot reason people 
into loving those whom they are not drawn to love; 
they cannot reason themselves into it ; and there arc 
some contrarieties of temper which are too strong 
even for the obligations of relationship. Unhappily, 
too, they let themselves despise Markham, and where 
the baneful glance of contempt has once fallen, love 
is for ever banished. The feeling was not returned, 
although, perhaps, it might as deservedly have been 
so. Markham still saw much in them to love; still 
struggled, perhaps, to make up their shortcomings 
by his own fulness. His mind was wider than theirs, 
little as they thought it was; and he could under- 
stand and make allowance for the unkindness which 
was wounding him, while they could make none for 
his disappointing their hopes, and being so unlike 
themselves. Well, he was quite wise in deciding to 
keep away from them. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if he had gone at once abroad ; but he was 
anxious, he told me, to spend some time at least in 
severer study than hitherto he had been able to 
pursue, and try if he could not calm his mind, instead 
of drowning it in the excitement of motion. He was 
going to try what philosophy would do for him, and 
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at least for a time it appeared to answer. “ One of 
two things one must have,” he wrote to me, “either 
sufficient respect for oneself to take whatever comes, 
cequo aninio, even if it be what is called damnation, I 
mean so great an honouring of oneself, or confidence 
in oneself, that nothing external can affect one, — or 
else, sufficient faith in an all-powerful, eternal JJeing, 
of qualities which ensure His preserving us on both 
sides of the grave. It is a question, l think, whether 
we can have both; but, though we may go without 
houses, carpets, horses, carriages, one of these two 
we cannot go without, under penalty of madness or 
suicide, or, the common fate of mankind, of becom- 
ing machines for the decomposing of dinners.” lie 
proposed the question fairly to himself; it remained 
to be seen what he would make of it. I confess I 
had serious misgivings. 1 am not going to follow 
his pilgrimage along the road with any detail; ex- 
ternally his life had now, for the next year, little 
variety, and a few specimens of the thoughts he left 
behind him will be enough to indicate the direction, 
and generally the sort of view' of nature, of the 
world, of human life, and its conditions, which are 
likely to be the goal of men who go astray from the 
old way as he went. 


Why is it thought so very wicked to be an un- 
believer? Rather, why is it assumed that no one 
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can have difficulties unless he be wicked ? Because 
an anathema upon unbelief has been appended as a 
guardian of the creed. It is one way, and doubtless 
a very politic way, of maintaining the creed, this of 
anathema. When everything may be lost unless one 
holds a particular belief, and nothing except vulgar 
love of truth can induce one into questioning it, com- 
mon prudence points out the safe course; but really 
it is but a vulgar evidence, this of anathema. 


Genuine belief ended with persecution. As soon 
as it was felt that to punish a man for maintaining an 
independent opinion was shocking and unjust, so 
soon a doubt had entered whether the faith estab- 
lished was unquestionably true. The theory of per- 
secution is complete. If it be necessary for the 
existence of society to put a man to death who has a 
monomania for murdering bodies, or to exile him for 
stealing what supports them; infinitely more neces- 
sary is it to put to death, or send into exile, or to 
imprison those whom we know to be destroying 
weak men’s souls, or stealing from them the dearest 
of all treasures. It is because — whatever we choose 
to say — it is because we do not know, we are not sure 
they are doing all this mischief; and wc shrink from 
the responsibility of acting upon a doubt. 
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Sometimes it is a spot of sunlight travelling over a 
dark ground — sometimes it is the black shadow of 
a single cloud, the one speck in the great ocean of 
light; one wonders which, after all, human life is. 


Where was ever the teacher who has not felt, at 
least, if not said, “ No man cometh to the Father 
except through me”? 


The end of all culture is, that we may be able to 
sustain ourselves in a spiritual atmosphere as the 
birds do in the air. This is what philosophy teaches. 
Men sustained by religion take a creed for a substi- 
tute, and hang, or believe that they are hanging, 
suspended by a golden chain from the throne of God. 
It is happy for mankind that they an; able to do this. 
For mankind — not for philosophers. I confess it 
sickens me to see our philosophic savants, as they 
call themselves, swinging in this way mid-air among 
the precipices of life, examining a flower here, a rock 
there; analysing them and cutting them in pieces, 
and discovering the combination of elements which 
went to their making, and calling this wisdom . 
What is man the wiser or the happier for knowing 
how the air-plants feed, or how many centuries the 
flint-stone was in forming, unless the knowledge of 
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them can he linked on to humanity, and elucidate for 
us some of our hard moral mysteries ? 


In Christianity, as in everything else which men 
have thrown out of themselves, there is the strangest 
mixture of what is most noble with what is most . . . 

I shrink from the only word. A man is horn into the 
world a real man— such a one as it has never seen; 
he lives a life consistently the very highest; his 
wisdom is the calm earnest voice of humanity; to the 
worldly and the commonplace so exasperating, as 
forcing upon them their own worthlessness — to the 
good so admirable that every other faculty is absorbed 
in wonder. The one killed him. The other said, 
this is too good to he a man this is God. His calm 
and simple life was not startling enough for their 
eager imaginations; acts of mercy and kindness w r erc 
not enough, unless they were beyond the power of 
man. To cure by ordinary means the bruised body, 
to lift again with deep sympathy of heart the sinking 
sinner was not enough. He must speak with power 
to matter as w’ell as mind; eject diseases and eject 
devils with command. The means of ordinary birth, 
to the oriental conception of uncleanness, were too 
impure for such as he, and one so holy could never 
dissolve in the vulgar corruption of the grave. 

Vet to save his example, to give reality to his 
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sufferings, lie was a man nevertheless. In him, as 
philosophy came in to incorporate the first imagina- 
tion, was the fulness of humanity as well as the 
fulness of the Godhead. And out of this strange 
mixture they composed a being whose life is without 
instruction, whose example is still nothing, whose 
trial is but a helpless perplexity. The noble image 
of the man is effaced, is destroyed. Instead of a 
man to love and to follow, we have a man-god to 
worship. From being the example of devotion, he 
is its object; the religion of Christ ended with his 
life, and left us instead but the Christian religion. 
The afflictions which by an act of his own will, as 
being himself the source of all power, he inflicts 
upon himself -what afflictions are these? The trial 
of humanity, which gives dignity to the persevering 
endurance through life for truth’s sake, and which 
gives death its nobleness, is the constancy of the 
mind to good, with uncertainty of the issue , when it 
does but feel its duty, and does not know the conse- 
quences. The conviction of the martyr that the 
stake is the gate of Paradise, diminishes the dignity 
of the suffering in proportion to its strength. If it 
be absolute certainty, the trial is absolutely nothing. 
And that all-wise Being who knew all, who himself 
willed, erected, determined all, what could the worst 
earthly suffering be to him to whom all the gates 
which close our knowledge were shining crystal? 
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What trial, what difficulty was it all to him? His 
temptation is a mockery. His patience, meekness, 
humility, it is hut trilling with words, unless he was 
a man, and hut a man. 

And yet what does it not say on the other side for 
mankind, that the life of one good man, which had 
nothing 1 , nothing hut its goodness to recommend it, 
should have struck so deep into the heart of the race 
that for eighteen hundred years they have seen in 
that life something so far above them that they will 
not claim a kindred origin with him who lived it. 
And while they have scarcely bettered in their own 
practice, yet stand, and ever since have stood, self- 
condemned, in acknowledging in spite of themselves 
that such goodness alone is divine. This is their 
ideal, their highest. 


People canvass up and down the value and utility 
of Christianity, and none of them seem to see that it 
was the common channel towards which all the great 
streams of thought in the old world were tending, 
and that in some form or other when they came to 
unite it must have been. That it crystallised round 
a particular person may have been an accident; but 
in its essence, as soon as the widening intercourse of 
the nations forced the Jewish mind into contact with 
the Indian and the Persian and the Grecian, such a 
religion was absolutely inevitable. 
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It was the development of Judaism in being the 
fulfilment of the sacrificial theory, and the last and 
purest conception of a personal God lying close 
above the world, watching, guiding, directing, inter- 
fering. Its object was no longer the narrow one 
of the temporal interests of a small people. The 
chrysalis had burst its shell, and the presiding care 
extended to all mankind, caring not now for bodies 
only but for souls. It was the development of 
Parsism in settling finally the vast question of the 
double principle, the position of the evil spirit, his 
history, and the method of his defeat; while Zoro- 
aster’s doctrine of a future state was now for the 
first time explained and justified; and his invisible 
world of angels and spirits, and the hierarchies of 
the seven heavens, were brought in subjection to the 
same one God of the Jews. 

It was the development of the speculative Greek 
philosophy of the school of Plato, of the doctrine of 
the Spirit, and the mysterious Trinity, the eV kul ttuv, 
the word or intellect becoming active in the primal 
Being; while, lastly, the Hindoo doctrine of the 
incarnation is the uniting element in which the 
other three combine, and which interpenetrates them 
with an awful majesty which singly they had not 
known. 

So these four streams uniting formed into an 
enormous system, comprehending all which each 
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was sock! nfc for, and bringing it all down home, 
close to earth, human, direct, and tangible, and 
supplying mankind with full measure of that 
spiritual support with which only minds most 
highly disciplined can afford to dispense. 

[These fragments require no comment. They arc 
their own. I will but add one more, one which I 
think really remarkable in itself.] 

The source of all superstition is the fear of having 
offended God, the sense of something within our- 
sehcs which we call sin. Sin, in its popular and 
therefore most substantial sense, means the having 
done something to satisfy ourselves which we knew, 
or might have known, was displeasing to God. It 
depends, therefore, for its essence on the doer having 
had the power of acting otherwise than he did. 
When there is no such power there is no sin. Now 
let us examine this. In reflecting upon our own 
actions we find that they arise from the determina- 
tion of our will, as we call the ultimate moral prin- 
ciple of action, upon some object. When w ? e will, 
we will something, not nothing. Objects attract or 
repel the will by the appearance of something in 
themselves either desirable or undesirable. And in 
every action, if analysed, the will is found to have 
been determined by the presence of the greatest 
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degree of desirableness on the side towards which it 
has been determined. It is alike self-contradictory 
and contrary to experience, that a man of two snoods 
should choose the lesser, knowing; it tit the time to 
be the lesser. Observe, I say, at the time of action. 
We are complex, and therefore, in our natural state, 
inconsistent, being's, and the opinion of this hour 
need not be the opinion of the next. It may be 
different before the temptation appear; it may re- 
turn to be different after the temptation is passed; 
the nearness or distance of objects may alter their 
relative magnitude, or appetite or passion may 
obscure the reflecting power, and give a temporary 
impulsive force to a particular side of our nature. 
Hut, uniformly, given a particular condition of a 
man's nature, and given a number of possible 
courses, his action is as necessarily determined into 
the course best corresponding to Unit condition, as 
a bar of steel suspended between two magnets is 
determined towards the most powerful. It may go 
reluctantly, for it will still feel the attraction of the 
weaker magnet, but it will still obey the strongest, 
and must obey. What we call knowing a man’s 
character, is knowing how he will act in such and 
such conditions. The better we know him the more 
surely we can prophesy. If we know him perfectly, 
we are certain. 

So that it appears that at the stage first removed 
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from the action, wo cannot find what we called the 
necessary condition of sin. It is not there; and we 
must look for it a step higher among 1 the causes 
which determine the conditions under which the man 
acts. Here we find the power of motives depends 
on the character, or the want of character. If no 
character he formed, they will influence according to 
the temporary preponderance of this or that part of 
the nature ; if there be formed character, on the con- 
ditions, again, which have formed it, on past habits, 
and therefore on past actions. Go back, therefore, 
upon these, and we are again in the same way 
referred higher and still higher, until we arrive at the 
first condition, the natural powers and faculties with 
which the man has been sent into the world. 

Therefore, while we find such endless differences 
between the actions of different men under the same 
temptations, or of the same man at different times, 
we shall yet be unable to find any link of the chain 
undetermined by the action of the outward circum- 
stance on the inner law; or any point where we can 
say a power lay in the individual will of choosing 
either of two courses — in other words, to discover 
sin. Actions are governed by motives. The power 
of motives depends on character, and character on 
the original faculties and the training which they 
have received from the men or things .among which 
they have been bred. 
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Sin, therefore, as commonly understood, is a 
chimera. If you ask me why, then, conscience so 
imperatively declares that it is real ? I answer, con- 
science declares nothing of the kind. We are con- 
scious simply of what we do, and of what is done to 
us. The judgment may come in to pass sentence ; 
but the judgment is formed on instruction and 
experience, and may be as wrong in this matter as 
in any other: being trained in the ordinary theory of 
morals, it will and must judge according to it; but it 
does not follow that it must be right, any more than 
if it be trained in a particular theory of politics, and 
judges according to that, it must be right. Men 
obey an appetite under present temptation, to obey 
which they have before learned will be injurious to 
them, and which, after the indulgence, they again 
learn has been injurious to them ; but which, at the 
time, they either expected would, in their case, remit 
its natural penalty, or else, about which, being 
blinded by their feelings, they never thought at all. 
Looking back on their past state of mind, and find- 
ing it the same as that to which they h;ivc returned 
when the passions have ceased to work, it seems to 
them that they knew better, and might have done 
otherwise. They wish they had. They feel they 
have hurt themselves, and imagine they have broken 
a law. It is true they have broken the higher law, 
but not in the way which they fancy, but by obeying 
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the lower law, which at the time was the stronger. 
Our instinct has outrun our theory in this matter; 
tor while we still insist upon free will and sin, we 
make allowance for individuals who have gone 
wrong, on the very ground of provocation, of 
temptation, of bad education, of infirm character. 
Hy-and-by philosophy will follow, and so at last we 
may hope for a true theory of morals. It is curious 
to watch, in the history of religious beliefs, the 
gradual elimination of this monster of moral evil. 
The first state of mankind is the unreflecting state. 
The nature is undeveloped, looking neither before 
nor after; it acts on the impulse of the moment, and 
is troubled with no weary retrospect, nor with any 
notions of a remote future which present conduct 
can affect ; and knowing neither good nor evil, 
better or worse, it does simply what it desires, and 
is happy in it. It is the state analogous to the 
early childhood of each of us, and is represented 
iindetci common theory of Paradise — the state of 
stance on li. 

say a power hi to g row ;ls wo ^rcw. Their passions 
either of two cou.^ their minds slowly; but fast 
sin. Actions are . them, in the interval of passion, 
of motives dope* themselves, to generalise, and form 
the original acquiring thus rudimental notions 
have recei\' m observing the tendency of actions, men 
they h;h r0 ugh what is called the Fall ; and obtained 
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that knowledge of good and evil which Schiller call* 
“ein Riesen-Schritt der Monscheit." Keeling in- 
stinctively that the laws under which they were, 
were not made by themselves, but that a power was 
round and over them greater than themselves, they 
formed the notion of a lawgiver, whom they con- 
ceived they could please by obedience to the best 
they knew, and make angry by following the worse. 
It is an old remark, that as men are, such they paint 
their gods; and as in themselves the passionate or 
demonic nature, long preponderated, so the gods 
they worshipped were demons like themselves, 
jealous, capricious, exacting, revengeful, the figures 
which fill the old mythologies, and appear partly in 
the Old Testament. They feared them as they 
feared the powerful of their own race, and sought 
to propitiate them by similar offerings and services. 

Go on, and now we find ourselves on a third 
stage ; but now fast rising into a clearing atmo- 
sphere. The absolute worth of goodness is seen as 
distinct from power ; such beings as these demon 
gods could not be the highest beings. Good and 
evil could not co-exist in one Supreme; absolutely 
different in nature, they could not have a common 
origin; the moral world is bi-polar, and we have 
dualism, the two principles, co-eternal, co-equal. 

By-and-by, again, the horizon widens. The 
ultimate identity of might and right glimmers out 
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feebly in the Zend-avesta as the stars come out 
above the mountains when we climb out of the mist 
of the valleys. The evil spirit is no longer the 
absolute independent Ahriman ; but Ahriman and 
Ormu/d are but each a dependent spirit ; and an 
awful formless, boundless figure, the eternal, the 
illimitable, looms out from the abyss behind them, 
presently to degrade still farther the falling Ahri- 
man into a mere permitted Satan, finally to be 
destroyed. 

Such a position could not long continue : after 
two hundred years of vague efforts after Pantheism, 
which would have ^aned the chasm, not bridged it, 
out came the gre trine of the atonement, the 

final defeat of the of sin; the last stage before 

the dissolution of the idea. 

Finally rises philosophy, which, after a few 
monstrous efforts from Calvin to Leibnitz to recon- 
cile contradictions and form a theodice, comes out 
boldly in Spino/ism to declare the impossibility of 
the existence of a power antagonistic to God; and 
defining the perfection of man’s nature as the con- 
dition under which it has fullest action and freest 
enjoyment of all its powers, sets this as a moral 
ideal before us, toward which we shall train our 
moral efforts as the artist trains his artistic efforts 
towards his ideal. The success is various, as the 
faculties and conditions which God has given are 
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various ; but t ho spectre which haunted the con- 
science is gone. Our failures are errors, not crimes 
— nature’s discipline with which God teaches us ; 
and as little violations of His law, or rendering us 
guilty in His eyes, as the artist’s early blunders, or 
even ultimate and entire failures, are laying store of 
guilt on him. 


It could not last with Markham, this philosophis- 
ing -I knew it could not. It was but the working 
off in a sort of moral fermentation of the strong 
corruption with which his mind had become im- 
pregnated. Markham's heart had more in it than 
blood, and his nature was either too weak or else too 
genuine to find its cravings satisfied, when he had 
resolved the great life of humanity, these six 
thousand years of man's long wrestle with the 
angel of destiny, into a cold system in which he 
could calculate the ebb and flow as on the tables 
of a tide. Doubtless, some such way of reading 
it there is; but woe to him to whom it is given to 
read it so; more than man ever was, he must be, or 
far less, not such a one at any rate as poor Markham. 
The spell broke; one day I had a letter from him of 
the old sort, of which his heart, not his head, had 

had the making. He was unwell, and the philo- 

11 
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sophising spirit which had possessed him, thinking 
a failing tenement no longer worth its occupying, 
had flung it oil* again to its old owner. Whether it 
was that the unclean thing was but making a brief 
absence for some process of sweeping and garnishing 
to take place against a fuller possession, whatever it 
was, it was gone; and he himself, for the better com- 
forting of soul and body, was going oft' to spend a 
winter at Como. He was going alone; one of his 
sisters ottered to accompany him, but it was an offer 
of duly rather than affection; and as those very 
dutiful people are so punctiliously scrupulous in 
keeping both sides of the equation equal, and as, 
poor fellow, he felt he would have to pay for what he 
received on one side by a \et further reduction of the 
little stock he had remaining upon the other, he 
thought it would be better for himself, for her and 
all of them, to hold himself under his own keeping, 
and trouble them no further. He was not ill enough 
to he alarmed or to alarm us; . . . so only the 
seven devils were kept away, which seemed the only 
danger. 

Well, Markham went. Over the few centre pages 
of his life, while this fermenting was at its worst, 
we hive till now been turning; what follows will 
complete it from its beginning, and we shall see 
what he was before, and whither, by-and-by, he was 
determined. Scepticism, like wisdom, springs out 
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in full panoply only from the brain of a god, and it is 
little profit to see an idea in its growth, unless we 
track its seed to the power which sowed it. Among 
other matters with which he entertained himself in 
this Italian winter was a retrospective sketch, which 
to me, as I read it, appeared of a value quite un- 
speakable as an analysis of a process through which 
in these last years so many minds besides his own 
have been slowly and silently devolving. I had 
intended to mutilate it, but that each page pleaded 
with so much earnestness to be the one that I was to 
choose, that I could only satisfy all by taking all. 
It is not long, it was broken off abruptly, we shall 
sec hy-and-by how broken ; but it is carried down to 
a point when we can link it on with no too serious 
aposiopcscs to those first letters which have already 
caused in us feelings which I will not endeavour to 
analyse, lest I find in myself more sympathy with 
them than I wish to think I feel. 



CONFESSIONS OF A SCEPTIC. 


That there is something very odd about this life of 
ours, that it is a kind of Egyptian bondage, where a 
daily tale of bricks must lie given in, yet where we 
have no straw given us wherewith to burn them, is a 
very old confession indeed. We cry for something 
we cannot find; we cannot satisfy ourselves with 
what we do find, and there is more than cant in that 
yearning after a better land of promise, as all men 
know when they are once driven in upon themselves, 
and compelled to be serious. Every pleasure palls, 
every employment possible for us is in the end vanity 
and disappointment -the highest employment most 
of all. We start with enthusiasm — out we go each 
of us to our task in all the brightness of sunrise, and 
hope beats along our pulses; we believe the world 
has no blanks except to cowards, and we find, at 
last, that, as far as we ourselves are concerned, it 
has no prizes ; we sicken over the endless unprofit- 
ableness of labour most when we have most suc- 
ceeded, and when the time comes for us to lay down 
our tools we cast them from us with the bitter aching 
sense, that it were better for us if it had been all a 
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dream. We seem to know either too much or too 
little of ourselves too much, for we feel that we are 
better than we can accomplish; too little, for, if we 
have done any good at all, it has been as we were 
servants of a system too vast for us to comprehend. 
We get along through life happily between clouds 
and sunshine, forgetting ourselves in our employ- 
ments or our amusements, and so long as we can 
lose our consciousness in activity we can struggle 
on to the end. Hut when the end comes, when the 
life is lived and done, and stands there face to face 
with us; or if the heart is weak, and the spell breaks 
too soon, as if the strange master-worker has no 
longer any work to offer us, and turns us off to idle- 
ness and to ourselves; in the silence then our hearts 
lift up their voices, and cry out they can find no 
rest here, no home. Neither pleasure, nor rank, 
nor money, nor success in life, as it is called, have 
satisfied, or can satisfy; and either earth has nothing 
at all which answers to our cravings, or else it is 
something different from all these, which we have 
missed finding — this peace which passes understand- 
ing — and from which in the heyday of hope we had 
turned away, as lacking the meretricious charm 
which then seemed most alluring. 

I am not sermonising of Religion, or of God, or of 
Heaven, at least not directly. These are often but 
the catchwords on the lips of the vulgarly dis- 
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appointed; which, like Plato's Cephalus, they grasp 
at as earthly pleasures glide out of their hands; not 
from any genuine heart or love for them, but because 
they are words which seem to have a meaning — 
shadows which fill up the blank when all else is gone 
away. Hut there is one strong direction into which 
the needle of our being, when left to itself, is for 
ever determined, which is more than a catchword, 
which in the falsest heart of all remains still desper- 
ately genuine, the one last reality of which universal 
instinct is assured. 

When my e\es wander down the marble pages on 
the walls of the church aisles, or when I stray among 
the moss-grown stones lying there in their long 
grassy couches in the churchyard, and spell out upon 
them the groupings of the fast crumbling names, 
there I find the talisman. It is home. Far round 
the earth as their life callings may have scattered 
men, here is their treasure, for here their heart has 
been. They have gone away to live; they come 
home to die, to lay their dust in their fathers* 
sepulchre, and resign their consciousness in the 
same spot where first it broke into being. Whether 
it be that here are their first dearest recollections of 
innocent happiness; whether the same fair group 
uilich once laughed around the old fire-side would 
gather in together and tie up again the broken links 
in the long home where they shall never part again ; 
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whether there be some strange instinct, which com- 
pels all men back to the scene of their birth, to lay 
their bodies down in the same church which first 
received them, and where they muttered their first 
prayer; whatever be the cause like those cunning 
Indian weapons which, projected from the hand, fly 
up their long arc into the air, yet, when their force 
is spent, glide back to the spot fioni which they 
w'ere flun^ the spent life travellers carry back their 
bodies to the old starting-point of home. 

The fish struggle back to their native rivers; the 
passage-birds to the old woods where they made 
their first adventure on the wings which since have 
borne them round the world. The dying eagle drags 
his feeble flight to his own eyrie, and men, toil-worn 
and care-worn, gather back from town and city, from 
battle-field or commerce mart, and fling off the load 
where they first began to bear it. Home- yes, home 
is the one perfectly pure earthly instinct which we 
have. We call heaven our home, as the best name 
we know' to give it. So strong is this craving in us, 
that, when cross fortune has condemned the body to 
a distant resting-place, yet the name is written on 
the cenotaph in the old place, as if only choosing to 
be remembered in the scene of its owm most dear 
remembrance. Oh, most touching are these monu- 
ments ! Sermons more eloquent were never heard 
inside the church walls than may be read there. 
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Whether those hopes, written there so confidently, 
of after risings and blessed meetings beyond the 
grave, are any more than the 11 perhaps ” with which 
we try to lighten up its gloom, and there be indeed 
that waking for which they are waiting there so 
silently, or whether these few years be the whole 
they are compelled to bear of personal existence, and 
all which once was is reborn again in other forms 
which are not there any more, still are those marble 
stones the most touching witness of the temper of 
the human heart, the life in death protesting against 
the life which was lived. 

Nor, I think, shall we long wonder or have far to 
look for the causes of so wide a feeling, if we turn 
from the death side to the life side, and see what it 
has been to us even in the middle of the very busi- 
ness itself of living. For, as it is in this atmosphere 
that all our sweetest, because most innocent child 
memories are embosomed, so all our life along, when 
the world but knows us as men of pleasure or men 
of business, when externally we seem to have taken 
our places in professions, and are no longer single 
beings, but integral parts of the large social being; 
at home, when we conic home, we lay aside our 
mask and drop our tools, and are no longer lawyers, 
sailors, soldiers, statesmen, clergymen, but only 
men. We fall again into our most human relations, 
which, after all, are the whole of what belongs to us 
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as \vc are ourselves, and alone have the key-note of 
our hearts. There our skill, if skill we have, is 
exercised with real gladness on home subjects. We 
are witty if it be so, not for applause but for affec- 
tion. We paint our fathers’ or our sisters’ faces, if 
so lies our gift, because we love them; the mechanic’s 
genius comes out in playthings for the little brothers, 
and we cease the struggle in the race of the world, 
and give our hearts leave and leisure to love. No 
wonder the scene and all about it is so dear to us. 
How beautiful to turn back the life page to those old 
winter firesides, when the apple hoards were opened, 
and the best old wine came up out of its sawdust, 
and the boys came back from school to tell long 
stories of their fagging labours in the brief month of 
so dear respite, or still longer of the day’s adven- 
tures and the hair-breadth escapes of larks and black- 
birds. The merry laugh at the evening game; the 
admiring wonder of the young children woke up from 
their first sleep to see their elder sisters dressed out 
in smiles and splendour for the ball at the next town. 
It may seem strange to say things like these have 
any character of religion ; and yet I sometimes think 
they are themselves religion itself, forming, as they 
do, the very integral groups in such among our life 
pictures as have been painted in with colours of real 
purity. Even of the very things which we most 
search for in the business of life, we must go back 
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to home to find the healthiest types. The loudest 
shouts of the world’s applause give us but a faint 
shadow of the pride we drew from father’s and 
sister’s smiles, when we came back with our first 
school prize at the first holidays. The wildest plea- 
sures of after-life are nothing like so sweet as the 
old game, the old dance, old Christmas, with its 
mummers and its mistletoe, and the kitchen satur- 
nalia. Nay, perhaps, even the cloistered saint, who 
is drawing a long life of penitential austerity to 
a close, and through the crystal gates of death is 
gazing already on the meadows of Paradise, may 
look back with awe at the feeling which even now 
he cannot imitate, over his first prayer at his mother’s 
side in the old church at home. 

Yes, there we all turn our eyes at last; the world’s 
glitter for a time blinds us; but with the first serious 
thought the old notes come echoing back again. It 
is as if God, knowing the weary temptations, the 
hollow emptiness of the life which yet we needs 
must lead, had ordained our first years for the laying 
in an unconscious stock of sweet and blessed thoughts 
to feed us along our way. We talk much of the re- 
ligious discipline of our schools, and moral training 
and mind developing, and what more we will of the 
words without meaning, the hollow verbiage of our 
written and spoken thoughts about ourselves; yet I 
question whether the home of childhood has not 
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more to do with religion than all the teachers and 
the teaching, and the huge unfathomed folios. Look 
back and think of it, and we cannot separate the life 
we lived from our religion, nor our religion from our 
life. They wind in and in together, the gold and 
silver threads interlacing through the warp; and the 
whole forms together then in one fair image of what 
after-life might and ought to be, and what it never 
is. No idle, careless, thoughtless man, so long 
as he persists in being what he is, can endure the 
thought of home any more than he can endure the 
thought of God. At his first return to himself, it is 
the first thought which God sends . . . well for him 
if it be not too late. If we could read the diary of 
suicide, and trace the struggles of the bleeding heart, 
in suspense yet between the desire and its execution, 
yet drawing nearer and ever nearer, and gazing with 
more fixed intensity on the grave as the end of its 
sorrow, ah, will not the one fair thought then on 
which it will last rest be the green memories of 
home! The last deep warning note either filling up 
and finishing the measure of despair with its mad- 
dening loveliness, or else, if there be one spot not 
utterly wasted and destroyed where life and love 
can yet take root and grow, once more to quicken 
there, and win back for earth its child again. 

The world had its Golden Age — its Paradise — and 
religion, which is the world’s heart, clings to its 
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memory. Beautiful it lies there — on the far horizon 
of the past — the sunset which shall, by-and-by, be 
the sunrise of Heaven. Yes, and God has given 
us each our own Paradise, our own old childhood, 
over which the old glories linger — to which our own 
hearts cling, as all we have ever known of Heaven 
upon earth. . . . And there, as all earth’s weary 
wayfarers turn back their toil-jaded eyes, so do 
the poor speculators, one of whom is this writer, 
whose thoughts have gone astray, who has been 
sent out like the raven from the window of the ark, 
and flown to and fro over the ocean of speculation, 
finding no place for his soul to rest, no pause for his 
aching wings, turn back in thought, at least, to that 
old time of peace — that village church — that child- 
faith — which, once lost, is never gained again — 
strange mystery — is never gained again — with sad 
and weary longing ! Ah ! you who look with cold 
eyes on such a one, and lift them up to Heaven, 
and thank God you are not such as he, — and call 
him hard names, and think of him as of one who 
is forsaking a cross, and pursuing unlawful indulge 
ence, and deserving all good men’s reproach ! Ah I 
could you see down below his heart’s surface, could 
you count the tears streaming down his cheeks, as 
out through some church-door into the street come 
pealing the old familiar notes, and the old psalms 
which he cannot sing, the chanted creed which is 
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no longer his creed, and yet to part with which 
was worse agony than to lose his dearest friend; 
ah! you would deal him lighter measure. What, 
is not his cup bitter enough, but that all the 
good, whose kindness at least, whose sympathy 
and sorrow, whose prayers he might have hoped 
for, that these must turn away from him, as from 
an offence, as from a thing forbid ? — that he must 
tread the wine-press alone, calling no God-fearing 
man his friend ; and this, too, with the sure know- 
ledge that coldness, least of all, he is deserving, 
for God knows it is no pleasant task which has been 
laid upon him! Well, be it so. You cannot take 
my heart from me. You cannot take away my 
memory. I will not say, would to God you could, 
although it is through these that I am wounded, 
and, if these nerves were killed, I should know 
pain no longer. No, cost me what it will, I will 
struggle back, and reproduce for myself those old 
scenes where then I lived — that old faith which, 
then, alas! I could believe — which made all my 
happiness, so long as any happiness was possible 
to me. 


You will never have perfect men, Plato says, till 
you have perfect circumstances. Perhaps a true 
saying! — but, till the philosopher is born who can 
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toll us what circumstances are perfect, a sufficiently 
speculative one. At any rate, one finds strange 
enough results often the very best — coming* up out 
of conditions the most unpromising. Such a bundle 
of odd contradictions we human beings are, that 
perhaps full as many repellent as attracting influences 
are acquired, before we can give our hearts to what 
is right. Vet, as a whole, my own childhood found 
as much fax our as anx one can fairly hope for; and, 
as 1 look hack, I can see fexv things which 1 could 
wish had been otherxxise. I say this, neither in 
shame for what I am not, nor as refusing credit for 
what I am. 1 am concerned only xvith the facts — 
what I xxas, and xvhat has resulted out of me. We 
xx ere a religious family —I mean a sober, serious 
family not enthusiastically devotional -very little 
good conies to children from over-passionate strain- 
ing in this matter. Grown men, xvho have sinned, 
and who have known their sin, whose hearts have 
shed themselxes in tears of blood, who can feel the 
fulness of the language of religion from their own 
experience of their failings and their helplessness, 
and have heard the voice of God speaking to them 
in their despair, they may he enthusiastic if they will 
pour themselves out in long prayers, and hymns, and 
psalms, and have Ills name for ever on their lips — 
they may, because it will he real xvith them. But it is 
not so with children ; their young bright spirits know 
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little yet of the burden of life which is over them. 
They have hardly yet sinned far less awakened out 
of sin -and it is ill wisdom, even if it be possible, 
to train their conscience into precocious sensitive- 
ness. Long 1 devotions are a weariness to healthy 
children. If, unhappily, they have been made un- 
healthy —if they have been taught to look into them- 
selves, and made to imagine themselves miserable 
and fallen, and every moment exciting (iod’s anger, 
and so need these long devotions their premature 
sensibility will exhaust itself over comparative trilles; 
and, by-and-by, when the real occasion comes, they 
will find that, like people who talk of common things 
in superlatives, their imagination will have wasted 
what will then be really needed. Their present 
state will explain to themselves the unreality of their 
former state; but the heart will have used out its 
power, and thoughts, which have been made unreal, 
by an unreal use of them, will be unreal still, and for 
ever. This was not our case. We, happily. J'crc 
never catechised about our feelings; a»; '^so our 
feelings, slight as they were, were always genuine. 
Religion, with us, was to do our duty; that is, to 
say our lessons every day; to say our prayers morn- 
ing and evening; to give up as many as we could 
of our own wishes for one another; and to earn good 
marks, which, though but slips of blue paper, were 

found, at the end of the month, to be good curr^ 

me. 

12 
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paper of sterling value, and convertible into six- 
pences, which we stored up to make presents to 
our kind governess, and kinder aunt. Our own 
little prayers we said always by ourselves, at our 
bedside; the Lord's Prayer out loud, and small 
extempore ones, which we kept under a whisper, 
because they were commonly small intercessions 
for some dear friends; which we shrank from letting 
those friends hear; for fear they might be grateful 
to us, and that would be stealing so much of our 
pleasure in ourselves. Then, besides these, we had 
family prayers in the school-room, which were far 
from being so pleasant or so easy to attend to. 
They were read out of a book by the governess, 
and we did not know them ; they were in long words 
which we did not understand ; 1 always counted 
them among the unpleasant duties, and I longed for 
them to be over. Two long words particularly, that 

came in the middle, 1 used to watch for, as I knew then 
« 

tha ‘half the time was past. If I had been asked 
whetfief?* i did not know that this was very dis- 
respectful, and that I ought to have had the same 
reverence in the school-room as in the silence of 
my own sleeping place, I suppose I should have 
answered quite satisfactorily; but 1 should not have 
answered truly. Whatever may be the case with 
men, children, at any rate, only feel ; they do not 
nt'-ow; I did not feel the same, and that was enough. 
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1 had said what I wanted; this was a form which 
I might respect generally, luit could not enter into. 
Well, and after that came the Psalms and chapters. 
The Psalms we used to read \erse and \erse; and 
here again I was ver\ imperfectly what I ought to 
have been. I could make nothing of them read in 
this way; I could not understand how am body 
could; and verv early then, 1 made an observation 
which I have never seen reason to alter, that nothing 
short of special interference with miracle will enable 
any heads ever to understand them, into which they 
have been beaten in the popular Kuglish fashion. 1 
got a general reverence for them, as for the rest 
of the sei vice, because the v were treated reverentially 
by those I reverenced ; but, for am thing they taught 
me, they might have been kept in the old Hebrew: 
far better, indeed, as I should not then, as J do now, 
have known them all by heart, finding still their 
meaning sealed to me under the trodden familiarity 
of sound. To this day 1 can make nothing of the 
Psalms, except when I see a verse or two quoted, 
and the meaning so held out before me, or else 
when I read them in a less familiar language. Yet 
even so they will translate into the old jingle, and 
the evil reproduces itself. It fared no better with 
the Prophecies and Kpistles. Hut all this was com- 
pensated by the stories in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which were the most intense delight to me. 

u 
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With a kind of half-fear I was doing something 
wrong, I used to transform my person into those 
I read about. I was Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. 
Joseph I liked best of all ; I believe because he 
had such a pretty coat, and because he was good 
and ill-treated. Benjamin never took my fancy; 
everything went too well with him. I was always 
sorry at leaving off at the ends of chapters; I should 
have liked better to have had the stories complete; 
but I believed it was all right; that there was virtue 
in verses and chapters, as in everything else in the 
Bible. Whatever I may think at present of all this, 
and of the good and ill effects on the whole of our 
mechanical treatment of the Bible; still, I am sure 
that it is in this early unreasoning reverence that the 
secret lies of our all believing it as we do ; and that 
it is here, and not in authenticities, and evidences, 
and miracles, and prophecy fulfilments, that our 
faith is rooted. We start on our reasonings with 
foregone conclusions; and well for us that we do 
so, or they would lead us certainly a very different 
road. 

Well, so went on our lives. The horizon of our 
little home valley was not very wide; and our moral 
horizon was no wider; yet inside them lay all our 
world. We visited little; and what company came 
was always company; not nice pleasant friends, but a 
set of alien beings, only made to be looked at when 
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we came in to dessert, and hardly known to be our 
fellow-creatures. They might have come from the 
stars for all we cared ; and they took notice of us 
in ways we did not like in the least. The people 
of the village, our own family, and the servants, 
were all we recognised as people . They were the 
inhabitants of our own world. In the school-room 
lay our duties; outside, in the garden, or in the 
copses beyond, where the brook ran and the violets 
grew, was our pleasure place, while round it all 
lay the great wood with its dark trees and gloomy 
underpaths, into which we gazed with a kind of 
awful horror, as the ghost and robber and fairy- 
haunted edge of the world which closed it in. We 
were like , u an old camp in the wilderness, on some 
Arabian oasis, in which we lived as the old patriarchs 
lived. We had our father, our mother, brothers, 
sisters; and the old faces of the old servants, and 
the sheep and the cows in the meadow, and the birds 
upon the trees, and the poultry in the bushes, and 
the sky, and God who lived in it ; and that was all. 
And what a beautiful all ! My delight, in the long 
summer afternoons, was to lie stretched out upon 
the grass, watching the thin white clouds floating up 
so high there in the deep aether, and wondering how 
far it was from their edge up to the blue, where God 
was. 

I have often thought it is part of the inner system 
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of this earth that each one of us should repeat over 
again in his own experience the spiritual condition of 
each of its antecedent eras; and surely we at home 
in this way repeated over again the old patriarchal 
era in all its richness. Here were we in our little 
earth. There above was our Father in heavan — not 
so far away. He heard us when we prayed to Him 
— His eyes were ever upon us —He called us His 
children — He loved us and cared for us. The imagi- 
nation is too true to discriminate great distances of 
time. God had been down on this earth of ours; 
and talked to the patriarchs and to Moses. They 
were very old ; but then papa was very old too, and 
I used to look at his silver hair, and wonder whether 
he had ever seen Abraham — whether he perhaps 
had seen God. Nay, once I remember, in an odd 
confusion of the name of father, the thought crossing 
me that he might be something very high indeed. 

Well, to such children as we were, Sunday was 
a very intense delight. First of all, there were no 
lessons; then we had our best clothes; we had no 
employment which we liked, that Sunday interfered 
with. We might not dig in the gardens; but we 
did not complain of that if we might still look at 
the flowers and smell them. Everything was at rest 
about us. The school-room was shut up. The 
family dined between churches, so that that 
we were admitted to the parlour, and going . to 
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church was delightful. The day was God's own 
particular day, and church was God's own house. 
He was really there we were told, though I rather 
wondered we did not see him; and to go there was 
the happiest thing we knew. I thought the services 
rather long, and I did not much understand them; 
but I always liked all except the sermon. I liked 
evening service best because it was shorter; but I 
remember thinking it was not wisely shortened : and 
I would gladly have compounded to take back litany 
and communion to get off sermon. It was long 
words again ; and I felt towards it much as I did to 
school-room prayers. As Goethe says of Grctchcn, 
when we were at church it was — 

“ Halb Kinderspicl, ball) Gott im Herzen.” 

Yet we loved God in our child's fashion, and it was 
the more delightful that neither feeling absorbed us. 
The singing was very pleasant ; but best of all it 
ivas when a poor, too-curious robin had strayed into 
the aisles, and went wandering in alarmed perplexity 
up and down among the long arches, beating its 
little beak against the window glass, or alighting on 
the shoulder of one of the little painted cherubim, 
with its shrill note lending a momentary voice to the 
stone harp which hung stringless in those angel- 
fingers. After church we said our catechism, at 
which I was always best able to answer my duty 
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towards my neighbour ; but neither I nor my sister, 
who said it with me, could ever make much of our 
duty towards God. We had our own feelings, which 
this somehow interfered with ; it was not in easy 
enough language, and, as we knew the routine of it 
very tolerably, we took turns to begin, that we might 
escape. Vet there was always this compensation, 
that whichever got off that had the two long answers. 
Hut best of all were the Sunday evenings, — alas ! 
how unlike our experience of later Sunday evenings, 
— for one of two delights was always sure to me ; 

either dear Miss II read me the Faerie Q /tec ne, 

which then was only second to the Bible with me, 
or else the older ones of the party would play with 
us young ones at animal, vegetable, and mineral — 
that first intrusion of philosophy into the holy place ; 
which by-and-by would play work there we little 
enough dreamed of then. Infinite was the glee with 
which we strained our memory for the oddest stories, 
and the oddest things in them, to be hunted down 
the scent which the questions drew from us. The 
head of the floating axe was a great favourite ; so 
was Jael’s nail ; or, harder still, the lordly dish in 
which the butter was presented. Kind elder ones, 
as then we thought, to trifle so with us; but my since 
experience of Sunday evenings in England has taught 
me that they were not so altogether losers, and I 
would gladly, as I drew up, have exchanged my 
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devout sermon readings for the smallest game with 
the smallest child. Unhappily we fell, after a time, 
under another regime ; we lost our games ; my 
Faerie Queene, too, was sent to sleep upon her 
shelf ; a profane poet was thought unfit for Sunday’s 
serious perusing. In truth the allegory was not 
thought much of ; Una was a fair damsel in distress 
- the lion a real, good, grand, noble lion, such as 
we saw at the menagerie ; how I hated that Sansfoy 
for killing him. I am tempted to say here how 
serious a mistake we grown Protestants make 
with these modern Sundays of ours. I was after 
taught no hook not strictly religious might he read. 
Sermons! who can go on reading sermons? I was 
called naughty if I went to sleep ; and, at that time, 
Wharton’s Deathbed Scenes was the only book in 
our library which sweetened the dull medicine with 
a story. I learnt these by heart, and then I was 
destitute ; and my only comfort in thinking that 
heaven was all Sunday was the hope that at least 
there would be no long winter evenings there. 

Grown people coquet with their consciences so 
ridiculously in this matter. They will talk and 
think all day of the foolishest of follies ; young 
ladies will wear their best bonnets, thinking only 
how pretty they look in them : but to read a book of 
foolishness, or to act out the gay dress into ;i 
pleasure party, is sin. Some people will read letters, 
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but not write them ; but generally both are per- 
mitted, as well as newspapers. A magazine is 
a debatable point —questionable ; though many 
degrees better than a book. A book, if you will 
have a book, must be a volume of sermons ; or, at 
least, of commentaries. But to return to my healthy 
young Sundays ; they were all bright. It seemed 
as if on Sunday it never rained ; and one way or 
another, at least at home, it has never lost its calm, 
quiet beauty. The flowers wear a less business-like 
colour ; the fields catch the colour of our spirits, and 
seem to lie in obedient repose. I cannot think the 
cattle do not feel it is not as other days ; the lambs 
have a kind of going to church frisk about them ; 
your dog, on every other day your faithfullest of 
companions, lies out before the hall-door, and never 
thinks of following you till after evening service; 
and your horse, if you have him out in the morning, 
looks a sermon full of puritan reproaches at you. 
The sacredness of Sunday is stamped on the soil of 
England, and in the heart of every Englishman ; and 
all this by the old Sundays we remember of the first 
ten years of our lives. 

So it was that, without any notion of the mystery 
of Christianity, I grew up in the intensest reverence 
for it ; the more intense because I had no notion of 
its meaning. I cannot say what the Bible was not 
to me. I remember once in a fit of passionate 
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bravado, when I was required to do something 1 I did 
not like, saying “ I swear I will not.*' I meant 
nothing except a great expression of my resolution. 
My sister told me I had taken God’s name in vain; 
and my conscience burnt in what I had done upon 
my heart as if with a branding iron, and there lies 
its memory — unefiaced and ineffaceable. 

Alas, alas, for the change ! as I write, I seem for 
a moment to feel the old pulsations: but it is all 
gone away- gone like a dream in the morning — 
gone with the fairy-peopled world where then I 
thought we had our dwelling. “ The things that I 
have felt, I now can feel no more when God gave 
them to me I felt them. lie gave them— he has 
taken them away. The child is not as the man, and 
heaven lies all round our lives ; in our young years 
we gambol upon its shores, and gather images from 
the shapes of light that sparkle there ; and those 
light beings hover round us in our after-wanderings, 
to hold our souls true in faith : that as the child was 
so in the end the man may be ; and better far than 
that. 

I am not going to trouble further the old vexed 
question of home and school education ; but, as I 
have been speaking of the religious sensibilities 
which form themselves at home, and as I have 
found that home and the thoughts connected with 
it are the elements out of which these are wrought, 
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and the food upon which they feed, so I am sure 
that these sensibilities are the strongest among 
those who remain longest in this home nursery 
garden, and, whatever may become of the others, 
their roots at least will never strike in a foreign 
soil. Character, vigour, independence, these may 
best form when there is most occasion for indepen- 
dent action, and the boy thrown upon himself in the 
hard world atmosphere of school, having to make 
his way and push himself and take his own position, 
will be better formed by far, perhaps, to elbow along 
in after-life by practice of elbowing among school- 
boys. And, till we know something (at present we 
know nothing at all) of the form after which it is 
most God’s will man should most shape himself, it is 
idle to lay down laws for the best way of forming 
him. Here I am concerned with religious sen- 
sibility, which unquestionably is weakened in every 
school as it is in the world. It leads to no results, 
does religion, in the first, any more than in the last ; 
the forms of religion may be kept up, the outside 
praying and the chapel going, some instruction too 
for decency’s sake ; Greek Testament classes, article 
classes, and such like. But I will appeal to every 
boy’s experience, whether all this has anything to do 
with his real religion, or whether it looks to much 
advantage by the side of the prayer-book his mother 
gave him, or the Bible his sisters subscribed to buy 
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for him. I would ask him whether the tenderest 
form in which his divinity is taught at school, has 
not seemed to him worldly and irreverent ; whether, 
there, it is not lessons, business, discipline — not love, 
heart, and pleasure ; and whether passing from the 
school Sunday to the first Sunday at home in holidays 
has not been passing from earth into heaven. The 
older we grow, the more surely we each feel our own 
sincere experience to be the type of all sincere ex- 
perience, and I make my appeal without any fear at 
all. . . . The same feelings, if I know anything of 
human nature, we shall all recognise ; the same 
voice in which God has spoken to our hearts. Once 
for all, religion cannot be taught to boys. — Not till 
the man is formed, not till the mind has been drawn 
out of itself and forced to read, with its own eyes 
and not with the eyes of books, the world and the 
men that move and live in it ; not till the strangeness 
of their own nature has broken upon them, till they 
have looked fairly at this strange scene on earth here, 
“ this huge stage,” and all its shows on “ which the 
stars with silent influence are commenting,” not till 
they have felt the meaning of history, have come to 
feel that in very deed the actions of which they read, 
the books in which they read them, were done and 
made by beings in all points like themselves — in the 
same trials, mysteries, and temptations — not till then 
can religion in its awfulness come out before men’s 
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minds as a thing' to be thought of ; not till the 
question is asked will reason accept the answer. 
It is the last, not the first, scene of education. It 
cannot, try how you will, it cannot come before ; 
till then it can be but a feeling — and so with this 
writer; God knows whether all his teaching weakened 
his feeling: it certainly could not deepen it — yet at 
any rate, ill obeyed as it was, the old faith he had 
learnt to love still held its place next his heart, till 
the time came for the change when the reason must 
assume its own responsibilities. I will step lightly 
over this period, long as it was ; I had been trained 
in rigid Protestantism— Faber On the Prophecies , 
Southey’s Book of the Churchy had been the pet 
books into which I had been directed. The Devil 
was at the bottom, and the Pope, the unquestionable 
Antichrist, very near him ; and if possible an im- 
provement on his ugliness. And the fulfilment, the 
exact fulfilment, of the prophecies, in the matter, for 
example, of the scarlet robe, the forbidding to marry, 
and the meat fasting, had always struck me, not as 
proofs of the truth of Christianity — Heaven knows I 
never thought of that— -but as the most wonderful 
instances of the exactness with which the courses of 
the world were marked out for it. 

So I was about sixteen. Young boys take what 
they are told with readiest acquiescence, and difficul- 
ties are easily put away by a healthy mind as tempta- 
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tions of the devil. Cruelties said to have been 
committed by God’s order in the Old Testament 
never struck me as cruelties ; I glided on without 
notice over the massacres of women and children, 
much as good sensible people nowadays slide over 
the sufferings of “the masses”; condensing them 
into the one short word, and dismissing them as 
briefly as the lips dismiss the sound. ... If mis- 
givings ever for a moment arose, I had but to 
remember they were idolaters; and what was too bad 
for a people so wicked as to be that ? I remember 
thinking it odd that I should be taught to admire 
Hector, and /Eneas, and Ulysses, and so many of 
them, when all they were idolaters too. What had 
we to do with the wisdom of Cicero, when he was as 
great a sinner as these Canaanites ? But I readily 
laid the blame on the defects of my own under- 
standing, I was sure it was all right ; and, though I 
read Hume and Gibbon, I hated them cordially, only 
doubting whether they were greater fools or greater 
knaves. . . . Why an all-knowing God, too, should 
require us to pray to Him, should threaten to punish 
us if we did not, when He knew what we wanted 
better than we knew ourselves ; why we should put 
our wishes into words when we even felt ourselves 
how imperfectly words expressed our feelings, and 
He could know them without ; nay, more, why, 
when as I began to be taught we could not pray 
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without He gave us Himself the wish to pray, and 
the words to pray in, He yet should be angry with 
us when we did not do it, when He had not made us 
wish — this, too, seemed very odd to me . . . but I 
dismissed it all as it came, as my own fault, and 
most likely as very wrong. 

Just as 1 was leaving off being a boy, we fell under 
a strong Catholicising influence at home, and I used 
to hear things which were strange enough to my ear. 
Faber was put away out of my studies ; Newton was 
forbidden ; and Davison, that I thought so dry and 
dull, put in his place. Transubstantiation was talked 
of before me as more than possible ; celibacy of the 
clergy and fasting on the fast-days were not only 
not wrong, but the very thing most needful . . . 
our own dinners indeed did not suffer diminution 
. . • but even to raise the question was sufficiently 
alarming, and I sat by in silence, listening with the 
strangest sensations. The martyrdom of Cranmer 
had always been a great favourite with me ; the 
miracle of the unconsumed heart was a real miracle; 
at least I had been told so. The fulfilled prophecies 
about the Pope were real Scripture prophecies, of 
which I thought the verification almost terribly 
exact ; and, what was worse, the interpretation was 
made sacred to me by early association . . . and 
how to unlearn all this ? 1 believe I may date from 

this point the first disturbance my mind experienced, 
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and, however long I went on laying the blame upon 
myself, I never recovered it. 1 said to myself, if this 
miracle was not a miracle, how do I know there ever 
were miracles? This was easily answered, because 
one sort were in Scripture, and the other only in 
Southey’s book. But as to fulfilment of prophecy, if 
this was not fulfilment, then what was ? we could 
never be sure of any of it. Davison was no help 
for his double sense was the wrong sort of double — 
double-minded. I went to the New Testament for 
old prophecies fulfilled there, and I was still more 
bewildered ; for, in no one case that 1 could find, 
would it have been possible to conceive without 
the interpretation that there had been any prophecy 
at all intended. So I was forced altogether to give 
up prophecy till more inspiration came to explain it 
for us. . . . 

Alas ! how little we understand the strange mystery 
of the heart. Thoughts come and go — float across 
our minds like the cloud shadows on a sunny day ; 
the sun follows out, and no track is seen upon the 
earth when they have passed — all is bright as before. 
But the heart lies out under the breath of Providence 
like the prepared mirror of the photogenic draughts- 
man ; the figure falls there, it rests but a few moments, 
and then passes away, and no line is seen ; but the 
rays have eaten in and left a form which can never 
be effaced. . . . By-and-by the acid touches it, and 
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there lies the image, full and faithful as the hand could 
paint it. The first doubt of the affection of one who 
is dear to us, how angrily we spurn it from us, how 
we despise and hate ourselves for entertaining a 
thought so detestable; one stone crumbled off a 
battlement, how little it affects our sense of its 
strength, our faith in its duration. Yet the same 
cause which flung down that one may fling down 
another and another, and what can begin to perish 
will at last perish all. I am not speaking of 
Christianity as it is in the eternal purpose of 
Almighty God; but of that image, that spiritual 
copy of it, which grows up in the human microcosm. 
The first is older than the universe — is coeval with 
its Maker; but the second is frail as the being in 
whom it is formed. 

Woe to the unlucky man who as a child is taught 
even, as a portion of his creed, what his grown 
reason must forswear. Faith endures no barking 
of the surface ; it is a fair, delicate plant trans- 
ported out of Paradise into an alien garden, where 
surest care alone can foster it. But wound the 
tenderest shoot — but break away one single flower, 
and though it linger on for years, feeding upon 
stimulants and struggling through a languishing 
vitality, it has had its death-blow ; the blighted 
juices fly trembling back into the heart, never to 
venture out again. 
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Nevertheless the mind of a young man is very 
plastic. As personal affection lies at the root of our 
first opinions, so the influence of persons whom we 
love and venerate is fora long time paramount; and, 
by a natural necessity, a mind falling in its growth 
under the influence of a great man, great alike in 
genius and in character, assumes the imprint such a 
man will affix upon it, and most imitates what it most 
admires. Only wider experience flings us back upon 
ourselves; the experience which shows us that men 
who, while they unite all the greatest qualities in 
greatest measure, may yet be as various in opinion as 
in the variety of their gifts — as various as the million 
varieties of beautiful objects with which God has 
ornamented the earth. Painful, indeed, is the 
moment when this first breaks upon us. It is easy 
to be decided so long as we feel so sure that all 
goodness is on our side; and only badness, moral 
badness, or else folly, can take the other; but how 
terrible becomes the alternative when we know men as 
they really are ! 

Well, the great men under whose influence I now 
fell dealt tenderly with the imbibed prejudices even 
of Protestantism ; and, holding on by persons stand- 
ing so firmly as they seemed to stand, I did not seem 
to have lost anything — to have weakened my moral 
footing. They could make all allowance, sympathise 
with my sorrow, such as it was, show how it was 

*3 
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right and amiable that I should feel it; and, in the 
position which they had assumed, they seemed to 
have the antidote against the mischief from the 
transfer of allegiance from one set of teachers to 
another, in representing themselves not as speaking 
their own words, but those of the holy mother of us 
all — the Church. So a strange process began to 
form; for, while it was in reality but their own great 
persons which were drawing us all towards them, 
they unwillingly deceived us into believing it was not 
their influence, but the body’s power; and, while in 
fact we were only Ncwmanites, we fancied we were 
becoming Catholics. 

Most mournful — for in the imagined security of our 
new position, as our minds were now unfolding, with 
deep faith in one great man, we began to follow him 
along the subtle reasonings with which he drew 
away from under us the supports upon which Pro- 
testant Christianity had been content to rest its 
weight; we allowed ourselves to see its contradic- 
tions, to recognise the logical strength of the 
arguments of Hume, to acknowledge that the old 
answers of Campbell, the evidences of Paley, were 
futile as the finger of a child on the spoke of an 
engine’s driving-wheel; nay, more, to examine the 
logic of unbelief with a kind of pleasure, as hitting 
our adversaries to the death, and never approaching 
us at all. So, gradually unknowing what we did. to 
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accept the huge bisection of mankind; to confine 
Christianity to the Church visible, and exclude those 
beyond its pale from the blessings of the covenant — 
to recognise the Catholic illustration of the ark — to 
continue the anathemas of the creeds, while we 
determined the objects on whom they rested — to allow 
the world outside to have all talent, all splendour, 
power, beauty, intellect, superiority, even the highest 
heroic virtues, and yet to be without that peculiar 
goodness which flowed out of the body of which the 
elect were members, and which alone gave chance of 
salvation. 

It is true that we were defrauded of the just 
indignation with which our hearts would have 
rebelled against so terrible a violation of their in- 
stincts, by mysterious hints of uncovenanted mercies, 
of grace given to the heathen in overflowing kind- 
ness; and gentle softening of the more consistent 
theology of the fathers, which flung infants, dying 
unbaptised, into the everlasting fire-lake. They 
would not let us see what they perhaps themselves 
shrank from seeing, that in the law of Divine Pro- 
vidence there is none of this vague unreal trifling; 
that, if they believed their histories and their illus- 
trations, they must not flinch from the conclusions. 
The sucking children of the unchosen were not saved 
in Noah’s flood. The cities of the Canaanites were 
deluged with the blood of hundreds of thousands 
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whose innocence appeals to outraged humanity. 
What had those poor creatures done to justify 
their fate more than the Christians beyond the 
pale, or the heathen whose virtues plead to have 
intercession made for them ? 

The Catholics must not trifle with their theory, and 
on this twilight of uncovenanted mercies they must 
allow me to ask them these questions. 

Was the Christian sacrifice necessary, or was it 
not ? That is, could mankind be saved without it ? 
You will answer, at least Catholics always do answer, 
They could not. 

To derive the benefit of that sacrifice, is it necessary 
to be within the Church, and receive it through the 
sacraments? If Yes; then all beyond derive no 
benefit, and so are lost. If No; then what do you 
mean ? There is no such thing as “ partially neces- 
sary”; a thing is necessary or it is not. You will 
say then — Not necessary; but necessary in such and 
such circumstances — wherever God has made it 
possible. But if God had pleased it would have 
been universally possible; and with an attached 
natural penalty of eternal damnation, which can only 
be counteracted by a miracle, it is hard to conceive 
Him leaving men without the one essential. 

Well, then, do you mean these sacraments are 
essential to the living a saintly life? But others 
live saintly lives. If they do, you say that is by the 
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extraordinary mercy. But the Catholics do not 
number a tithe of the human race — as a rule we do 
not find a larger proportion of good men among 
them than among others; and if, out of every «nge 
and nation, those who fear God are under the in- 
fluence of His grace, and are in the other world to 
become members of His Church, a larger number by 
far will be taken from those beyond the pale than 
from within it; and, therefore, the Catholics will 
receive by the extraordinary , the others by the ordinary 
channels . The extra-sacramental is the common 
way; and how strange a system you make the 
Almighty to have constructed, when it does but 
answer a tenth of its purpose, and the rest is by 
method of exception. Surely this is worse than mid- 
summer madness ! The fathers are right — you are 
ridiculous. It may be that sacramental grace is 
essential ; but the alternative is absolute — it is, or it 
is not. Begin to make exceptions; bend your line, 
here a little and there a little, — a curve for the pious 
Lutherans, an angle for the better sort of heathens, — 
and you will soon make your figure a helpless, shape- 
less no-figure. Take tip the swimmers into the ark t 
and they will soon outnumber the good family there ; 
and ark and all will go down, and you will have to 
take common chance in the water with the rest. 

No ! the earthly Canaan was given to the chosen 
people without respect of virtue, as Jewish history too 
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painfully shows. So with your theory Is the heavenly. 
You need not come in with your text, “ Many shall 
come from the east and the west,” giving it the 
human sense, which shall save the heathens in the 
next world. For you it means, and but must mean, 
the call of the Gentiles under baptism. If you recoil 
from this conclusion, then, in God’s name, have done 
with your covenant and your theory, and do not in 
the same breath allow and disallow human excellence 
as a title to heaven, or the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility of matter must be called in to help you in 
your dividings. 

A few more words shall be said to you, of which 
you shall not like the hearing. I w'ill not prejudge 
you; but, if you believe what you say, to allow us to 
go on feeding ourselves upon the literature of those 
old glorious Greeks and Romans, to think by 
Aristotle and Cicero, to feel by ^schylus and 
Sophocles, to reproduce among ourselves by ex- 
clusive study the early figures of those great kings, 
patriots, poets, princes, is the most barbarous snare 
which was ever laid before the feet of weak humanity. 
And you do this — you who profess the care of our 
souls ! Ah, if you did care for them, you would up 
and gird yourselves, and cry — Leave them, leave 
them, they are heathens ! Learn your Greek in 
Athanasius, and your Latin in Augustine. Those 
were God’s enemies whom He had not chosen, and 
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therefore has rejected. The more dangerous because 
they look so like His friends; but splendid sinners, 
as the wise fathers called them. 

What, gentlemen, do you suppose that I am to 
make friends with Socrates and Phocion, and believe 
that human nature is full of the devil, and that only 
baptism can give chance for a holy life ? That I will 
hand Plato into destruction ; that Sophocles, and 
Phidias, and Pindar, and Germanicus, and Tacitus, 
and Aurelius, and Trajan were no better than poor 
unenlightened Pagans, and that, where you not only 
permit me to make acquaintance with them, but 
compel me to it as a condition, forsooth, under which 
I may become a minister of the Christian faith ! 

You think, perhaps, that I shall draw healthy com- 
parisons, and see what heathenism could not make 
of man. That I will place (I will not compare in- 
vidiously) — that I will place David above Leonidas, 
Eusebius above Tacitus, Jerome over Plato, Aquinas 
over Aristotle, and yourselves over . . . Ah, Heaven! 
where shall I find an antitype of you? You shall 
let me see and love whole generations of men who 
would live long lives of self-denial and heroic daring, 
for the love of God, and virtue, and humanity; 
asking no reward but in the consciousness that they 
were doing God’s will; and persevering still, even 
with the grave as the limit of their horizon, because 
they loved good and hated evil ; and you point me 
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out in contrast the noble army of martyrs — men who 
knew how to die in the strength of the faith, that 
death was the gate of eternal Paradise; and which is 
the noblest, and which is the hardest task, I wonder ? 
No, the world is mystery enough, no doubt of that, 
and your Catholic Christianity may be true; but, if 
you think so, you, who are our 801115 ’ shepherds, at 
your peril be it, close up the literature of the world: 
like that deeply believing Caliph, close, close our eyes 
in seven-fold blindness against all history except the 
Bible history, and mark out the paths of Christian 
teaching in which you will have us walk within walls 
hard and thick as the adamant round Paradise. 

So much for the digressing upon an argument 
which I have let fall here where it is lying, not as 
what I felt at the time of which I speak, but as what 
now, as I look back over it, appears the logical 
account of the ill-satisfaction which I did feel. It 
is with argument as it is with the poetry of passion — 
we feel before we can speak of what we feel ; and it 
is only on the return of calmness, when the struggle 
is past and the horizon clear again, that we can 
delineate and analyse our experiences. 


Among all the foolish and unmeaning cries over 
which party spirit has gone distracted, that of “pri- 
vate judgment” stands, perhaps, without parallel. 
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Whether, as the Protestant explains it, we take it as 
a right, or, as the Catholic, as a duty, the right of 
judging for oneself, or the right of choosing one’s 
teacher, or the duty of doing both, or one, or 
neither, whatever we call it, never was so strange a 
creature brought to birth out of our small but fertile 
imaginings. 

What is right or duty without power? To tell a 
man it is his duty to submit his judgment to the 
judgment of the Church, is like telling a wife it is her 
duty to love her husband — a thing easy to say, but 
meaning simply nothing. Affection must be won, 
not commanded. If the husband and wife both 
continue the same persons as they were when they 
did love each other (supposing it was so), the love 
will continue ; but if the natures change, either of both 
or one of them, and become antipathetic, it would be 
as reasonable to lecture oxygen and hydrogen on the 
duty of continuing in combination when they are 
decomposed by galvanism. They may, indeed, be 
forcibly held together in juxtaposition by external 
restraint; but combined they are not. And, while 
they are as they are, they cannot be combined. 

So it is with the Church and its members. As 
long as the Church has the power to mould the 
minds of her children after her own sort, in such a 
way that their coherence in her shall be firm enough 
to overcome whatever external attraction they may fall 
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within the sphere of, so long she has a right to their 
hearts. While she has the power to employ the 
external restraints of hope and fear — so long as she 
can torture and scourge, or so long as she directs 
public opinion, and her frown can entail any practical 
inconvenience — so long she has a right to the external 
conformity of such individuals as are of a kind to be 
governed by such considerations. As soon as she 
loses both, the bereaved lady may still cry, “ I have 
a right to your affections, it is your duty to submit 
to me;” but she will have lost her divine sanction, 
and would be about as reasonable as the last of the 
Stuarts whining over his rights to the duty of the 
English. 

Again, for an individual, be he who he will, in a 
world where faculties are so unequally distributed, 
and some are weaker than others, to say he has a 
right to be his own teacher, or to choose whom he 
will have for a teacher, is much as if a satellite of 
Jupiter betrayed a disposition to set up on his own 
account, or took a fancy to older ways and wished 
to transfer his allegiance to Saturn. If Saturn left 
his orbit, and came down for him, and by right of 
stronger attraction could take him away in a 
struggle, then of course he would have a right to 
him. 

So it is with us all. I use magnetic illustrations, 
not because I think the mind magnetic, but because 
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magnetic comparisons are the nearest we have, and 
the laws are exactly parallel. Minds vary in sensi- 
tiveness and in self-power, as bodies do in suscepti- 
bility of attraction and repulsion. When, when shall 
we learn that they are governed by laws as inexor- 
able as physical laws, and that a man can as easily 
refuse to obey what has power over him as a steel 
atom can resist the magnet ? Take a bar of steel, 
its component atoms cohere by attraction; turn off 
the current of electricity, or find means to negative 
it, and the bar becomes a dust heap. The earth’s 
attraction calls off this portion, the wind scatters 
that, or another magnetic body in the neighbourhood 
will proceed to appropriate. So it is with belief: 
belief is the result of the proportion, whatever it be, 
in which the many elements which go to make the 
human being are combined. In some the grosser 
nature preponderates; they believe largely in their 
stomachs, in the comforts and conveniences of life, 
and being of such kind, so long as these are not 
threatened, they gravitate steadily towards the earth. 
Numerically this is the largest class of believers, with 
very various denominations indeed; bearing the 
names of every faith beneath the sky, and composing 
the conservative elements in them, and therefore 
commonly persons of much weight in established 
systems. But they are what I have called them: 
their hearts are where I said they were, and as such 
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interests arc commonly selfish, and self separates 
instead of unites, they are not generally powerful 
against any heavy trial. Others of keener suscepti- 
bility are yzt volatile, with slight power of continu- 
ance, and fly from attraction to attraction in the 
current of novelty. Others of stronger temper 
gravitate more slowly, but combine more firmly, and 
only disunite again when the idea or soul of the 
body into which they form dies out, or they fall under 
the influence of some very attractive force indeed. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether a body which is 
really organised by a living idea carf lose a healthy 
member except by violence. 

If it be difficult to follow the subtle features of 
electric affinity among the inorganic bodies or 
simplest elemental combinations, it may well be 
thought impossible in organisms so curiously com- 
plicated as that of the human being. However, 
such as it is, the illustration will serve. 

The cry of private judgment meant simply this, that 
the authority of the office was ceasing to influence, 
and was being superseded by the authority of the 
gifted man — that the Church had lost its power, 
perhaps its life, and was decomposing. The talk of 
the duty of determining to remain in her upon private 
judgment, was an attempt to inspire the atoms which 
were flying off with salutary fear of consequences, 
which would submit them again to her control. 
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Well, as we had none of us any very clear idea to 
magnetise us, and as yet had not approached the 
point when the other influences would come to bear 
upon us, and we should begin to feel the gravitation 
downwards in the necessity of getting on in the 
world, the leader of the movement took us all his 
own way; all, that is, who were not Arnoldised. 
And even some of these he contrived to draw away 
by the nearness and continuance of his action upon 
them, as Uranus cannot get along his proper orbit 
when he falls within the influence of Le Verrier’s 
planet. It is true we thought, yes, we thought we 
were following the Church : but it was like the goose 
in the child’s toy, which is led by the nose up and 
down the basin by the piece of bread ... by the 
piece of bread . . . with the loadstone inside it. 

Well, everybody remembers the history of the 
Tracts, and how the doctrine of development began 
to show itself as the idea grew; threatening such 
mighty changes ; and how unsteady minds began to 
grow uneasy; and heads of houses to frown, and 
bishops to deliver charges. Hitherto these Tracts 
had represented pretty exactly Anglican Oxford. 
Though dangerously clever, and more dangerously 
good, they had never broken bounds, and the un- 
enthusiastic authorities had found themselves unable 
to do more than warn, and affect to moderate. The 
world outside seemed partially to smile on the move- 
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ment, as at any rate a digging over an unproductive 
soil. Rome was never spoken of as the probable 
goal of any but a few foolish young men, whose 
^presence would be injurious to any cause, and who 
an 'ere therefore better in the enemy’s camp than at 
cr iome. And no worldly interests had as yet been 
threatened with damage, except perhaps the Friday 
dinner and the Lent second course ; the loss of which, 
being not enough to be painful, became a piquant 
stimulant, and gave edge to appetite. 

Now, to a single-minded man, who is either brave 
enough or reckless enough to surrender himself 
wholly to one idea, and look neither right nor left, but 
only forward, what earthly consequences may follow 
is not material. Persecution strengthens him; and. 
so he is sure he is right: whether his course end in 
a prison or on a throne is no matter at all. But 
men of this calibre are uncommon in any age or in 
any country — very uncommon in this age and this 
country. Most of us are sent to universities, or 
wherever it may be, not merely to be educated into 
men, but to get along in the world ; make money, it 
may be called, in an invidious way; but it is not only 
to make money; it is that we may take up our own 
position in life, and support ourselves in the scale 
of society where we were born. We are placed in 
a road along which we have only to travel steadily, 
and the professions, as they are called, are trodden 
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in by the experience of the common-sense of man- 
kind, making large advance and best success quite 
possible to average hack genius, which would make 
nothing of it across country. The world cares litth 
about theology; and the worldly professions soo 
leave it out of account except on Sunday. . . . But 
to the Oxford students, and particularly to such of 
them as form the opinion of Oxford, theology is 
itself the profession. Chosen as a profession, it is 
followed with professional aims, and, as the idea of 
the Tracts grew clearer and more exclusive, the time 
came when the angle at which the line of its course 
inclined towards the professional influence became 
obtuse instead of acute, and this last began to 
retard. 

It became necessary to surrender tutorships, fellow- 
ships, and the hopes of them ; to find difficulties in 
getting ordained, to lose slowly the prospects of 
pleasant curacies, and livings, and parsonage houses, 
and the sweet little visions of home paradises — a 
serious thing to young high churchmen, who were 
commonly of the amiable enthusiastic sort, and so, 
of course, had fallen most of them into early engage- 
ments, . . . and from this time the leader’s followers 
began to lag behind. “They turned back, and 
walked no more after him.” I am not blaming them. 
They did not know what was governing them, and, 
if they did, they would have had very much to urge 
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for themselves, ft is no light thing this mortifying 
the hopes of friends, who have, perhaps, made pain- 
ful sacrifices to lift us forward. It is no light thing 
encounter the hard words and hard facts of life, 
„ without sympathy, till the cause is won and it is not 
needed; rather perhaps with the coldness of those 
wc love, the sneers of society, the three meals a day 
never slacking their claims, and the wherewithal to 
provide them poorly forthcoming. 

The idea drives a man into the wilderness before 
he comes to the land of milk and honey, . . . and 
little water and the scanty sprinkling of angel’s food 
he must make shift to he content with. Speculation 
bakes no bread, and often, too, the sinking heart 
flags and fails to trust itself, and the moments:,df 
insight are short, and the hours of despondency km 
long, and the unsteady reason rises among vague 
misgivings, and points reproachfully back to the 
fleshpots of Kgvpt, which we have left to die in the 
desert. After all, too, is not the beaten road a road 
which men have beaten, good men who had God’s 
grace in them? Surely what presumption is it not 
for here .and there a self-wise impertinent to refuse 
to listen to the old practised guides, and fly off, he 
knows not where, after a mirage he calls an “idea." 

. . . Peace, peace, perturbed spirits ! Perfection in 
this world is a dream. . . . Poor sheep ! listen to 
the call of your shepherd ; turn back before the sand 
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overwhelm you. . . . So reason with themselves the 
many half-worshippers of truth; and they turn hack 
and find their account in turning. They iind their 
account in the peace they sought. Genius only has 
a right to choose its own way, for genius only has 
the power to face what it will find there. There is 
a lion in the path . . . let the common man keep 
clear of him. So all men gravitate into their spheres; 
only woe to those who swing suspended in the 
balance, and can follow heartily neither earth nor 
heaven. 

There is genius, with its pale face, and worn dress, 
and torn friendships, and bleeding heart . . • strong 
only in struggling; counting all loss but truth and 
the love of God ; rewarded, as men court reward, 
perhaps by an after apotheosis, yet never seeking 
this reward or that reward, save only its own good 
conscience steady to its aim; promising nothing; 
least of all peace -only struggles w'hich are to end 
with the grave. 

And there is respectability, with its sweet smiling 
home, and loving friends, and happy family, a fair 
green spring, a golden summer, an autumn sinking 
fruit loaded to the earth — the final winter rest follow- 
ing on the full finished course of gentle duty done, 
and for the future prospects easy and secure. Choose 
between them, O man, at the parting of the ways ! 
Choose. You may have one ; both you cannot have. 

14 
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Either will give you to yourself —either perhaps to 
God. Vet, if you do choose the first, choose it with 
all your heart. You will need it all to bear what 
will be laid upon you. No wistful lookings back 
upon the pleasant land which you are leaving -no 
playing with life. You have chosen the heart of 
things, not the surface; and it is no child’s play. 
Fling away your soul once for all, your own small 
self; if you will find it again. Count not even on 
immortality. St. Paul would make himself anathema 
for the brethren. Look not to have your sepulchre 
built in after-ages by the same foolish hands which 
still ever destroy the li\ing prophet. Small honour 
for you if they do build it ; and maybe they never 
will build it. A thousand patriots go to the scaffold 
amidst the execrations of decent mankind. Out of 
these thousand, perhaps the after generation re- 
members one young Emmett; and his name finds 
honourable memory; and young ladies drop senti- 
mental tears on the piano notes as they sing the 
sorrow's of his broken-hearted bride. 

Enough of this. . . . But once in our lives we 
have all to choose. More or less we have all felt 
once the same emotions. We have not always been 
what the professions make of us. Nature made us 
men, and she surrenders not her children without a 
struggle. 1 will go back to my story now' with but 
this one word, that it is these sons of genius, and 
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the fate they meet with, which is to me the one sole 
evidence that there is more in “this huge state** 
than what is seen, and that in very truth the soul of 
man is not a thing which comes and goes, is builded 
and decays like the elemental frame in which it is 
set to dwell, but a very living force, a very energy 
of God’s organic Will, which rules and moulds this 
universe. 

For what are they ? Say not, say not it is but a 
choice which they have made ; and an immortality of 
glory in heaven shall reward them for what they have 
sacrificed on earth. It may be so; but they do not 
ask for it. They are what they are from the Divine 
power which is in them, and you would never hear 
their complainings if the grave was the gate of 
annihilation. 

Say not they have their reward on earth in the 
calm satisfaction of noble desires, nobly gratified, in 
the sense of great works greatly done ; that too may 
be, but neither do they ask for that. They alone 
never remember themselves; they know no end but 
to do the will which beats in their hearts* deep pulses. 
Ay, but for these, these few martyred heroes, it 
might be after all that the earth was but a huge loss- 
and-profit ledger book ; or a toy machine some great 
angel had invented for the amusement of his nursery ; 
and the storm and the sunshine but the tears and the 
smiles of laughter in which he and his baby cherubs 
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dressed their faces over the grave and solemn airs of 
slow-paced respectabilitx . 

Ves, genius alone is the Redeemer; it bears our 
sorrows, it is crowned with thorns for us; the child- 
ren of genius are the church militant, the army of 
the human race, licnius is the life, the law of man- 
kind, itself perishing, that others may take possession 
and enjoy. Religion, freedom, science, law, the arts, 
mechanical or beautiful, all which gives respectability 
a chance have been moulded out by the toil and the 
sweat and the blood of the faithful; W'ho, knowing 
no enjoyment, were content to be the servants of 
their own born sla\es, and wrought out the happi- 
ness ot the world which despised and disowned them. 

So much for the sons of genius . . . one of whom 
- - perhaps one of three or four at present alive in this 
planet— was at that time rising up in Oxford, and 
drawing all men towards him. 1 myself was so far 
fortunate, that the worldly influence of which 1 spoke 
did not so immediately bear upon me. 1 was, as the 
phrase goes, moderately provided for; and, in my 
own reflectings upon the matter, it seemed to me 
that I in a way ought to take advantage of a for- 
tunate position ; and, without judging the motives of 
others who acted differently because I could not tell 
how 1 myself might have acted if I had been tempted 
in the same way, to follow on where the direct course 
seemed to lead me. 
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Life complete, is lived in two worlds; the one 
inside, and the one outside. The first half of our 
days is spent wholly in the former; the second, if it 
is what it ought to he, wholly in the latter till our 
education is almost finished; theories are only words 
to us, and church controversy is not of things but 
of shadows of things. Through all time life and 
thought beyond our own experience is but a great 
game played out by book actors; we do not think, 
we only think we think, and we have been too busy 
in our own line to have a notion really of what is 
beyond it. But while so much of our talk is so 
unreal, our own selves, our own risings, fallings, 
aspirings, resolutions, misgivings, these are real 
enough to us; these are our hidden life, our sanc- 
tuary of our own mysteries. ... It was into these 
that Newman’s power of insight was so remarkable. 
I believe no young man ever heard him preach with- 
out fancying that some one had been betraying his 
own history, and the sermon was aimed specially at 
him. It was likely that, while he had possession so 
complete of what we did know about ourselves, we 
should take his word for what we did not; and, 
while he could explain us, let him explain the rest for 
us. But it is a problem heavier than has been yet 
laid on theologians, to make what the world has now 
grown into square with the theory of Catholicism. 
And presently, as we began to leave the nest, and, 
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though under his eye, fly out and look about for 
ourselves, some of us began to find it so. I was not 
yet acquainted with any of the modern continental 
writers, but 1 had read a great deal of English, and 
clouds of things began to rise before me in lights 
wonderfully different from those in which I used to 
see them. I will not go along the details, but I will 
lay down a few propositions, all of which were 
granted, with the conclusions I myself was tempted 
to draw, and those which I was taught to 
draw. 

1. That, if the Catholic theory be true, it is not 
only necessary to talk of hating Reformation, but 
one must hate it with a hearty good-will as a rend- 
ing of the body of Christ . . . and yet . . . 

That in the sixteenth century the Church was full 
of the most fearful abuses; that many of the clergy 
were unbelievers, and many more worldly and 
sensual; that, to what we call an honest simple 
understanding, it had become a huge system of 
fraud, trickery, and imposture. Granted. 

2. That the after-Reformation in the Roman 
Catholic Church was, humanly speaking, a conse- 
quence of the great revolt from her, which had 
shamed her into exerting herself. Granted. 

3. That, ever since, the nations which have re- 
mained Catholic have become comparatively power- 
less, while the Protestant nations have uniformly 
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risen; that each nation, in fact, lias risen exactly as 
it has emancipated itself. Granted. 

4. That the Catholic Church since the Reformation 
has produced no great man of science, no statesman, 
no philosopher, no poet. Granted. 

5. That historical criticism, that scientific dis- 
covery have uniformly fended to invalidate the 
authority of histories to which the infallible Church 
has committed herself. Granted. 

6. That the personal character of the people in all 
Roman Catholic countries is poor and mean; that 
they are untrue in their words, unsteady in their 
actions, disrespecting themselves in the entire tenor 
of their life and temper. Granted. 

7. And that this was to be traced to the moral 
dependence in which they were trained ; to the con- 
science being taken out of their own hands and 
deposited with the priests; to the disrespect with 
which this life is treated by the Catholic theory; the 
low esteem in which the human will and character 
are considered; and, generally, to the condition of 
spiritual bondage in which they are held. Not 
granted, but to be believed nevertheless. 

Now if these things were facts, taken alone at 
least, they were unquestionably serious. Happily I 
had very early learned the fallacy of building much 
on logic and verbal argument. Single sets of truths 
I knew to be as little conclusive in theology as in 
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physics; and, in one as in the other, no theory to be 
worth anything’, however plausibly backed up with 
Scripture texts or facts, which was not gathered 
bona fide from the analysis of all the attainable 
phenomena, and verified wherever possible by ex- 
periment. il Here is a theory of the world which 
you bring for my acceptance: well, there is the 
world; try— will the key fit? can you read the 
language into sense by it?” was the only method; 
and so I was led always to look at broad results, at 
pages and chapters, rather than at single words and 
sentences, where for a few lines a false key may 
serve to make a meaning. ... So of these broad 
observations I only expected a broad solution. I did 
not draw conclusions for myself, I never yet doubted; 
but I wished to be told what I was to 'make of facts 
so startling. 

These answers which follow I do not mean to say 
were given categorically to categorically asked ques- 
tions, but on the whole they are such as were in 
various ways and at considerable intervals of time 
suggested to me. 

i. Either it was true, or it was not true, that 
man was fallen and required redemption ; that 
from the beginning of time a peculiar body of 
people, not specially distinguished for individual 
excellencies , had nevertheless been the objects of 
peculiar care, the channels of peculiar grace ; that 
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their language was inspired, their priests divinely 
guided. 

2. If this was true, we were not to demand at 
present results which never had been found. 

3. That the Spirit worked not visibly, but in- 
visibly. 

4. That my arguments told not only against 
Catholicism, but against Christianity considered as 
historical and exclusive. 

5. That Protestant Christianity on the Continent 
had uniformly developed into Socinianism, and thence 
into Pantheism, and from a fact was becoming an 
idea merely. 

6. That Catholicism altogether was a preternatural 
system, treating the world as a place of trial and 
temptation, and the Devil as the main director of what 
seemed greatest and most powerful in it; and, there- 
fore, that we should least look among Christians for 
such power and greatness; and broken-hearted peni- 
tence was not likely to produce such effects as seemed 
to me so admirable. 

7. The Bible everywhere denounced the world as 
the enemy of God, not as the friend of God; and by 
the world must be meant the real world of fact, not 
a fantastic world of all kinds of vice and wickedness, 
which had no existence beyond our own imaginings. 
The world was always what the world is now — a 
world of greatness as well as pleasure — of intellect, 
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power, beauty, nobleness. This was the world we 
foreswore in baptism, and in our creed denounced. 
The temper of a saint was quite different from the 
temper of a world’s great man ; and we had no right, 
because we found this last attractive and beautiful, 
to assume that he was not therefore what the Bible 
warned us against. If man is fallen, his unsanctified 
virtues are vices. 

8. That the hold of Christianity was on the heart, 
and not on the reason. Reason was not the whole 
of us; and alone it must ever lead to infidelity. 

9. Finally, we were Christians, or we were not. 
Confessedly Christianity was mysterious; the mys- 
terious solution of a mysterious world ; not likely to 
be reasonable. If once we began accommodating 
and assimilating, shrinking from that difficulty, and 
stretching our creed to this, expanding liberalism 
would grow stronger by concessions. The Bible 
warned us sternly enough of what we were, and of 
the little right we had to place confidence in our- 
selves. Unbelief was a sin, not a mistake, and 
deserved not argument, but punishment. 

It was enough for me to learn, as now I soon did, 
that all real arguments against Catholicism were, in 
fact, arguments against Christianity; and I was 
readily induced to acknowledge that the Reforma- 
tion had been the most miserable infatuation. The 
world was an enemy dangerous enough without home 
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feuds; and the Reformers, in allowing reason to sit 
in judgment in matters of faith, in appealing to 
common-sense, and in acknowledging the right of 
personal independence, were introducing elements, 
no one of which could produce anything but false- 
hood, in a system which recognised none of them, 
which was divine, not human, and, being divinely 
founded, had the promise of divine sustaining. T 
saw that in denying the continual authority of the 
Church’s witness, and falling back on individual ex- 
perience, or historic testimony, they had, in fact, cut 
away the only support on which Revelation could at 
all sustain itself. That in the cry of “ the Bible, and 
the Bible only” (setting aside the absurdity of the 
very idea, as if the Bible was not written in human 
language, and language not dependent for interpreta- 
tion upon tradition ! I say, setting aside this), men 
are assuming the very point at issue; for, if the 
Church was mistaken, why must the Bible be true? 
That is, why must it be wholly true ? why not con- 
tain the same alloy of true and false to be found in 
all other books ? 

In fact, they had cut the roots of the tree; for a 
few years it might retain some traces of its old life; 
but they had broken off the supply, and they were 
but trading on what was left of the traditionary 
reverence for the Bible which the Church had in- 
stilled into mankind. Experience had shown, that 
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the same reason which rejected the Saints’ miracles 
as incredible would soon make hard mouths at the 
Hiblc miracles. The notion of inspiration was no 
more satisfactory than that of the Church’s infalli- 
bility; and if the power of the keys, and sacramental 
grace, and apostolic succession, were absurdities, 
the Devil was at least equally so. And with the 
Devil fell sin, and the atonement fell, and all revela- 
tion fell; and we were drifting on the current of a 
wide ocean, we knew not where, with neither oar 
nor compass. 

And so I held on, with all my heart, in the power 
of old association; and, clinging fast to what I could 
comprehend of our leader’s views, for a time dreamed 
they were my own. Hitherto, in considering the 
existing unhappy state of Catholic countries, Eng- 
land, unquestionably the strongest country in the 
world, we had taken as a Protestant country. The 
tendency of Catholicism we saw to be to depress the 
external character of man; that the deeper he be- 
lieved it, the more completely he became subdued. 
Protestantism, on the contrary, cultivated man out- 
wards on every side, insisted on self-reliance, taught 
every one to stand alone, and depend himself on his 
own energies. Now, then, came the question of the 
Church of England — was it Catholic, was it Pro- 
testant? for, if this were Protestantism, surely the 
English, as a nation, were the most Protestant in 
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the world. Long before the Reformation the genius 
of independence had begun to struggle for emancipa- 
tion among them, and the dazzling burst of the 
Elizabethan era was the vigorous expansion of long- 
imprisoned energy, springing out in bounding joyous 
freedom. The poets, from Chaucer to Milton, were, 
without exception, on the reforming side; and the 
strong practical heart of the country found its fullest 
and clearest expression in Oliver Cromwell. Un- 
questionably the English were Protestants in the 
fullest sense of the word ; yet, in spite of this un- 
healthy symptom, the English Church had retained, 
apparently providentially, something of a Catholic 
character. It had retained the Succession, it had 
retained the Sacraments, it had retained Liturgical 
forms, which committed it to the just Catholic under- 
standing of them. The question with the Tract 
writers was, whether, with the help of this old 
framework, they could unprotestantise its working 
character, and reinspire it with so much of the old 
life as should enable it to do the same work in 
England which the Roman Church produced abroad ; 
to make England cease to produce great men — as we 
count greatness — and for poetry, courage, daring, 
enterprise, resolution, and broad honest understand- 
ing, substitute devotion, endurance, humility, self- 
denial, sanctity, and faith. This was the question at 
issue. It might take other names; it might resent 
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the seeing itself represented so broadly. But this 
was, at heart, what it meant, if it meant anything — 
to produce a wholly different type of character. It 
was no longer now a nice dispute about authority. 
Long-sighted men saw now that Christianity itself 
had to fight for its life, and that, unless it was very 
soon to die in England, as it had died in Germany 
and France, something else than the broad solid 
English sense must be inoculated into the hearts of 
us. We were all liberalising as we were going on, 
making too much of this world, and losing our hold 
upon the next; forgetting, as we all had, that the 
next was the only real world, and this but a thorny 
road to it, to be trod with bleeding feet, and broken 
spirits. It was high time. 

What a sight must this age of ours have been to 
an earnest believing man like Newman, who had an 
eye to see it, and an ear to hear its voices ! A 
foolish Church, chattering, parrot-like, old notes, of 
which it had forgotten the meaning; a clergy who 
not only thought not at all, but whose heavy ignor- 
ance, from long unreality, clung about them like a 
garment, and who mistook their fool’s cap and bells 
for a crown of wisdom, and the music of the spheres; 
selfishness alike recognised practically as the rule of 
conduct, and faith in God, in man, in virtue, ex- 
changed for faith in the belly, in fortunes, carriages, 
lazy sofas, and cushioned pews; Bentham politics, 
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and Paley religion ; all the thought deserving to be 
called thought, the flowing tide of Germany, and the 
philosophy of Hume and Gibbon; all the spiritual 
feeling, the light froth of the Wesleyans and Evan- 
gelicals ; .and the only real stern life to be found any- 
where, in a strong resolved and haughty democratic 
independence, heaving and rolling underneath the 
chaff-spread surface. How was it like to fare with 
the clergy gentlemen, and the Church turned respect- 
able, in the struggle with enemies like these? Eras- 
tianism, pluralities, prebendal stalls, and pony-gigging 
parsons, — what work were they like to make against 
the proud, rugged, intellectual republicanism, with a 
fire sword between its lips, bidding cant and lies be 
still ; and philosophy, with Niebuhr criticism for a 
reaping sickle, mowing down their darling story- 
books? High time it was to move, indeed. High 
time for the church warriors to look about them, to 
burnish up their armour, to seize what ground was 
yet remaining, what time to train for the battle. 

It would not serve to cultivate the intellect. All 
over Europe, since Spinoza wrote, what of strongest 
intellect there was had gone over to the enemy. 
Genius was choosing its own way, acknowledging 
no longer the authority either of man or document; 
and unless in some way or other the heart could be 
preoccupied — unless the Church could win back the 
love of her children, and temper them quite differently 
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from the tone in which they were now tempered, the 
cause was lost and for ever. So, then, they must 
begin with the clergy. To wean the Church from 
its Frastianism into militancy, where it might at 
least command respect for its sincerity — to wean the 
bishops from their palaces and lazy carriages and 
fashionable families, the clergy from their snug fire- 
sides and marrying and giving in marriage: this was 
the first step. Slowly then to draw the people out 
of the whirl of business to thought upon themselves 
— from self-assertion, from the clamouring for their 
rights, and the craving for independence, to alms- 
giving, to endurance of wrong, to the confessional 
—from doing to praying -from early hours in the 
office, or in the field, to matins and daily service: 
this was the purpose of the Tract movement. God 
knows, if Christianity be true, a purpose needful 
enough to get fulfilled. For surely it is madness; 
if the world be the awful place the Bible says it is, 
the Devil’s kingdom — the battle-field between good 
and evil spirits for the eternal happiness or eternal 
perdition of human souls — to go out, as we all do, 
clergy and all ot us — to go out into its highways and 
dust our feet along its thoroughfares; to take part in 
its amusements; to eat, and drink, and labour, and 
enjoy our labour’s fruit, and find our home and 
happiness here. Madness ! yes, and far worse than 
madness ! For once more, the world is not visibly 
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at least the hideous place our early religion dreams 
it to be; it is not a world of profligates and pick- 
pockets, and thieves and sensualists; it is a world of 
men and women, not all good, but better far than 
bad; a world of virtue as man’s heart deems virtue; 
of human feelings, sympathies, and kindness; a 
world we cannot enter into without loving it . . . 
and yet, if we love it, we are to die. 

Oh, most miserable example of disbelief in their 
own precepts are the English clergy! Denouncing 
the world, they yet live in it; speaking in the old 
language against indulgence, and luxury, and riches, 
and vanity in the pulpit, how is it that they cannot 
bring themselves, neither they nor their families, to 
descend from the social position, as they call it, in 
which they were born? Why must they be for ever 
gentlemen? Why is it that the only unworldliness 
to be found among them is but among those to whom 
poverty leaves no alternative? 

It was a worldly Church ; yes, there was no doubt 
of it; and, being so, it early began to scent danger, 
to cry out and anathematise the new teachers who 
prescribed a severer doctrine; who were trying to 
shame the clergy into a more consistent life by 
reminding them of the dignity of their office. New- 
man had dared to tell them that their armour was 
pasteboard ; the oil dying out of their lamps; that a 
tempest was rising which would scatter them like 
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chaff before it. Catholic feeling*— Catholic energy — 
Catholic doctrine, exhibited in holy life, in prayer, 
and fasting, their own witness at least of their own 
fidelity, might save them. It was a chance, only 
a chance: but their last. Let them rouse them- 
selves, and see what they did really believe, and 
why they believed ; above all, let them come forward 
in deed as well as word, and prove that they were 
alive: with a faith really heart-rooted, they might 
yet stand in the storm; but their logic props were 
bruised reeds indeed. . . . And what was his 
reward? He was denounced as a Cassandra pro- 
phet; bid, go get him gone, shake the dust from off 
his feet, and depart to his own place. He took them 
at their word, and left the falling house, not without 
scorn. A little more slumber, a little more sleep. 
It was the sluggard’s cry, let them find the sluggard’s 
doom. But I had left him, too, before this. I 
have outrun my own small history, and I must 
fall back upon my own adventures. He was not 
the only greatly gifted man then living in this 
England. I think he was one of two. Another 
eye, deep-piercing as his, and with a no less wide 
horizon, was looking out across the same perplexed 
scene, and asking his heart, too, what God would 
tell him of it. Some one says that the accident 
of a ten years’ earlier or later birth into this world 
may determine the whole direction and meaning of 
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the most powerful of minds. The accident of local 
circumstances may produce the same result. Men 
form their texture out of the atmosphere which they 
inhale, and incline this way or that way as the 
current of the wind in which they stand. Newman 
grew up in Oxford, in lectures, and college chapels, 
and school divinity; Mr. Carlyle, in the Scotch 
Highlands, and the poetry of Goethe. I shall not 
in this place attempt to acknowledge all I owe 
to this very great man; but, about three years 
before Newman’s secession, chance threw in my 
way the History of the French Revolution. I shall 
but caricature my feelings if I attempt to express 
them; and, therefore, I will only say that for the 
first time now it was brought home to me that 
two men may be as sincere, as earnest, as faithful, 
as uncompromising, and yet hold opinions far 
asunder as the poles. I have before said that I 
think the moment of this conviction is the most 
perilous crisis of our lives ; for myself, it threw 
me at once on my own responsibility, and obliged 
me to look for myself at what men said, instead 
of simply accepting all because they said it. I begin 
to look about me, to listen to what had to be said on 
many sides of the question, and try, as far as I can, 
to give it all fair hearing. 

Newman talked much to us of the surrender of 
reason. Reason, first of everything, must be swept 
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away, so daily more and more unreasonable appeared 
to modern eyes so many of the doctrines to which 
the Church was committed. As I began to look 
into what he said about it, the more difficult it 
seemed to me. What did it mean ? Reason could 
only be surrendered by an act of reason. Even the 
Church’s infallible judgments could only be received 
through the senses, and apprehended by reason; 
why, if reason was a false guide, should we trust 
one act of it more than another? Fall back on 
human faculty somewhere we must, and how could a 
superstructure of stone be raised on a chaff founda- 
tion ? While I was perplexing myself about this, 
there came a sermon from him in St. Mary’s, once 
much spoken of, containing a celebrated sentence. 
The sermon is that on the development of religious 
doctrine — the sentence is this: “Scripture says the 
earth is stationary, and the sun moves, and we never 
shall know which is true till we know what motion 
is.” For a moment it seemed as if every one present 
heard, in those words, the very thing they had all 
wished for and had long waited for — the final meso- 
thesis for the reconciling the two great rivals, Science 
and Revelation ; and yet it was that sentence which 
at once cleared up my doubts the other way, and 
finally destroyed the faith 1 had in Newman, after 
“ Tract 90” had shaken it. For to what conclusions 
will it drive us ? If Scripture does not use the word 
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“motion ” in the sense in which common writers use 
it, it uses it in some transcendental sense by hypo- 
thesis beyond our knowledge. Therefore Scripture 
tells us nothing except what may be a metaphysical 
unattainable truth. But, if Scripture uses one word 
in such sense without giving us warning, why not 
more words ? — Why not every word and every sen- 
tence? And Scripture, instead of a revelation, be- 
comes a huge mysterious combination of one knows 
not what; and, what is worse, seeming all the while 
to have a plain and easy meaning constructed pur- 
posely to lead us astray. The very thing which Dos 
Cartes, at the outset of his philosophy, thought it 
necessary to examine the probability of, whether, 
that is, Dens quidam deceptor existat, who can in- 
tentionally deceive us. Nor is the difliculty solved in 
the very least by the theory of an infallible interpre- 
tation of Scripture. For, by hypothesis, the inter- 
pretings are by the Holy Spirit ; the same spirit 
which has played one such strange trick, and may 
therefore do it again; nay, is most likely to do it 
again and again. 

This is carrying out the renunciation of the reason 
with a vengeance. Perhaps it is consistent, the 
legitimate development of the idea ; the position 
which all defenders of Bible infallibility must at last 
be driven to assume. Deepest credulity and deepest 
scepticism have been commonly believed to be near 
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neighbours: but we have but to state it in its naked- 
ness, and the strain so long drawn by the mystery of 
revelation upon submission and distrust of our own 
ignorance is overdrawn at last. . . . We may not 
know much, but we know enough to feel that, if 
mankind were compelled to accept a doctrine so 
monstrous, suicide and madness would speedily make 
empty benches in the Church Catholic. 

No; once for all, I felt this could not be. If there 
were no other way to save Scripture than this, then, 
in the name of plain sense and honesty, let Scripture 
go. Yet, here we had been brought at last, amidst 
the noise and clatter of tongues, and that by a man 
who had the deepest moral insight into the human 
heart, and the keenest of logical intellects. It was 
enough to shake our confidence in our reason that 
his reason could accept and be satisfied by such a 
theory; and certainly, let passion adopt what view it 
will, that treacherous wit of ours will contrive to 
make a case for it. 

Here it was at any rate that I finally cast off. 
Farther along that track I would not go. I could 
not then see the full force of the alternative, and the 
compelling causes which were urging him. I could 
not believe all was indeed so utterly at stake. I 
would try for myself. He went on to the end — to 
the haven where sooner or later it was now clear he 
must anchor at last. The arguments for the Catho- 
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licity of the English church continued the same, but 
he on whom they were to tell was changed. lie 
might have borne her supineness if lie could have 
found the life in her for which he thirsted; but, as 
his desires deepened with his advances in the real 
feeling of Christianity, it was natural that his heart 
should incline where he could find them most fully 
gratified. 

If there be any such thing as sin, in proportion to 
the depth with which men feel it, they will gravitate 
towards Rome. 

If it be true that the souls even of holy men are as 
continually contracting infirmity as their bodies are; 
if absolution is as constantly necessary for the one 
as ablution is for the other; as men of cleanly habits 
of body are more sensitive to the most trifling dirt 
spot, so men of sensitive consciences are miserable 
under taints upon a surface which to a vulgar eye 
seems pure as snow . . . add to this the conviction 
that the priest’s voice and hand alone can dispense 
the purifying stream ; and beyond question, where 
the fountain runs the fullest, thither they will seek 
to go. 

And sin w T ith Newman was real; not a misfortune 
to be pitied and allowed for; to be talked of gravely 
in the pulpit, and forgotten when out of it; not a 
thing to be sentimentally sighed over at the evening 
tea-party, with complacent feeling that we were 
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pleasing* Heaven by calling ourselves children of 
hell, but in very truth a dreadful monster, a real 
child of a real devil, so dreadful that at its first 
appearance among mankind it held convulsed the 
infinite universe, and that nothing less than a sacri- 
fice, so tremendous that the mind sinks crushed 
before the contemplation of it, could restore the 
deranged balance. Unreasonable as it seemed, he 
really believed this ; and, given such an element 
among us as this, one may well give over hope of 
finding truth by reasonable analysis and examination 
of evidence. One must go with what haste one can 
to the system which best understands this monster 
sin, which is best provided with remedies and arms 
against it. To the dry mathematicising reason the 
Catholic, the Anglo-Catholic, the Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist, the Socinian, will be equally unacceptable; 
and the philosopher will somewhat contemptuously 
decline giving either of them the intellectual advan- 
tage. But sin is of faith, not of mathematics. And 
a real human heart, strong enough and deep enough 
to see it and feel it in its enormity, will surely choose 
from among the various religions that one where the 
sacraments are most numerous and most constant, 
and absolution is more than a name, and confession 
is possible without episcopal interdictings. 

For myself I fell off ; not because I had deter- 
mined not to follow, but because I had not yet felt 
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this intensity of hunger and of thirst which could 
drive me to accept the alternative, and consent to so 
entire an abandonment of myself. I had learned 
enough of the reality and awfulness of human life 
not to play with it ; and I shrank before what at 
least might be a sin against my own soul. 

My eyes were opening slowly to see for myself the 
strangeness of this being of ours. I had flung myself 
off into space, and seen this little earth ball career- 
ing through its depths ; this miserable ball, not a 
sand grain in the huge universe of suns, and yet to 
which such a strangely mysterious destiny was said 
to have been attached. I had said to myself, Can it 
be that God, Almighty God, He, the Creator him- 
self, went down and took the form of one of those 
miserable insects crawling on its surface, and died 
Himself to save their souls ? I had asked the ques- 
tion. Did ever man ask it honestly, and answer 
yes? Many men have asked it with a foregone con- 
clusion ; but that is not to ask it. I say, did ever 
man who doubted find his own heart give him back 
the Church’s answer ? 

I know not. I answered nothing ; but I went 
down again upon my old earth home; and, with no 
anxiety for claiming any so high kindred for my race, 
I felt myself one among them ; I felt that they were 
my brothers, and among them my lot was cast. 
I could not wish them to be children of heaven; 
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neither could I make away their weaker ones to 
hell; they were all my fellows; I could feel with 
them all, and love them all. For me this world was 
neither so high nor so low as the Church would have 
it ; chequered over with its wild light shadows, I 
could love it and all the children of it more dearly, 
perhaps, because it was not all light. “These many 
men so beautiful,” they should be neither God’s 
children nor the Devil’s children, but children of 
men. 


Here ends this manuscript, abruptly. I know not 
what others may think of it. . . . To me, at least, 
as I read it, it seemed as if my friend were working 
round, slowly perhaps, but surely, to a stronger and 
more real grasp of life; and, if he could only have 
been permitted some few months or years of further 
silent communing with himself, the reeling rocking 
body might have steadied into a more constant 
motion. But unhappily the trials of life will not 
wait for us. They come at their own time, not 
caring much to inquire how ready we may be tq 
meet them . . . and we little know what we are 
doing when we cast adrift from system. “How is 
it,” said Martin Luther’s wife to him, “that in the 
old Church we used to pray so often and so earnestly, 
and now we can but mutter a few words a poor once 
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a day, with hearts far enough away?” . . . Even 
superstition is a bracing girdle, which the frame that 
is trained to it can ill afford to lose. 

Markham was beginning to find a happiness to 
which he had been long a stranger. With his books 
and his pen he was making a kind of employment 
for himself ; and, better perhaps than this, he was 
employing a knowledge of medicine, which at one 
time he had studied more than superficially, much to 
the advantage of many families, with which he made 
acquaintance in his rambles. In this way passed 
along the winter. He had rooms in a small cottage 
close to the water ; and with the help of a little skiff 
he had made for himself, as the spring came on, and 
the sky and the earth put on their beauty again, 
the fair shores of the lovely lake unfolded all their 
treasures to him, and reproached him into peace. 

. . . A dreamer he was, and ever would be. Yet 
dreaming need not injure us, if it do but take its 
turn with waking ; and even dreams themselves 
may be turned to beauty, by favoured men to whom 
nature has given the powers of casting them into 
form. “The accomplishment of verse” had not 
been granted to Markham ; but music was able to 
do for him what language could not, and the flute 
obeyed him as its master. Many an evening the 
peasants wandering homewards along the shore had 
stood still to listen to sounds rising from the water 
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which they little thought were caused by English 
breath ; and the nightingales took their turn to 
listen to notes as sweet and more varied than their 
own. After all, it is no sign of ill-health of mind, 
this power of self-surrender to the emotions which 
nature breathes upon us. We are like the wind harp 
under the summer breeze, and we may almost test 
how far our spirits are in tune with hers by the 
vagrant voices they send forth as she sweeps across 
their strings. 

One evening late in May he was drifting languidly 
down the little bay which lay before his window; 
the faintest air was slowly fanning him towards the 
land ; it was too faint even to curl the dreamy 
surface of the lake ; only it served to catch the notes 
which were rising from off his flute, and bear them 
in fuller sweetness over the few hundred yards of 
water to the shore. He had been lying in this way 
an hour perhaps or more, playing as the feeling rose, 
or pausing to watch the gold and crimson fading 
from off the sky, and the mellow planets streaming 
out with their double image in the air and in the 
lake. His boat drifting against the shore warned 
him at last to rise; he sprang out, and drew it up 
beyond danger of the waves, and then for the first 
time observed that he had another listener besides 
the nightingales. A lady was sitting on the grass 
bank immediately behind where he was standing. 
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It was too dark to let him see her face ; but, as she 
rose hastily, he perceived that she was young, and 
her figure very elegant ; and it struck him that there 
was something English about it. He took his hat 
off as he made way for her to pass him, and some- 
thing seemed to pass between her lips, as if her 
involuntary admiration was melting into a half- 
conscious acknowledgment. He returned home, 
and next evening, on coming in from a walk, he 
found on his table the card of a Mr. Leonard. He 
was the husband of the lady. She had sent him, it 
appeared, to make the acquaintance of a countryman 
whom she had recognised by the old English airs. 

Mr. Leonard was an easy, good-natured, not very 
sensible English country gentleman, whose fortune 
more than whose person had some years before 
induced a certain noble family at home to dispose 
of an encumbrance to him ... in the form of a 
distantly related young lady who had been thrown 
upon them for support. She only knowing neglect 
where she was, and what of duty she had ever been 
taught being the duty simply of marrying well and 
early to gain an independent position, had no courage, 
perhaps no wish, to decline Mr. Leonard’s proposals. 
Her personal beauty had been his attraction. She 
had married him, and ever since had been tolerating 
a sort of inert existence, which she did not know 
to be a wretched one, only because her heart was 
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still in its chrysalis, and she had never experienced 
another. It could not have been with any active 
pleasure that she found herself chained for a life to a 
person she was obliged to .struggle not to despise, 
and glimpses now and then of some higher state 
would Hash across her like a pang of remorse . . . 
but, rare and fleeting as they were, they had passed 
by her like the strange misgivings which from time 
to time flit about us all of some other second life we 
have lived we know not where, and had happily been 
without the power to wake her out of her apathetic 
endurance. The Leonards had gone to Italy, as 
English people do go there ; she had longed to be 
taken there, because it was the land of art and 
poetry, and music and old associations — the land 
of romance and loveliest nature ; he, because it was 
the right thing to have been there ; because it would 
please his wife ; and because he was promised a 
variety in the sporting amusements which wefe his 
only pleasure. 

0l Ah ! if those good world educators, who in early 
lakV* e crus h the young shootings of the heart, and 
him*£»ht its growth in their pestilential atmosphere, 
beyo 111 ^ hut innaturate it with their poison and make 
time ^ arren for ever ■ how many a crime, as they are 
the ^ ase d to call it, would be spared. . . . But they 
b an uly half do their work ; they cut off the fruit, but 
they leave the life remaining: to wake at enmity 
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with all it finds, and to speak only to betray. The 
Leonards were to go to Rome in the winter; but for 
the hot months, as the style of friends whom he liked 
best to visit were not the sort which best suited her, 
and as she found the shores of an Italian lake a more 
agreeable retiring place, they came to a kind of a 
compromise. He took a villa near Como, which 
she and her young child were to make their home ; 
while he, who had many acquaintances, received a 
dispensation from constant attendance, and was 
allowed to relieve the monotony by frequent absence, 
leaving her in a solitude which, if the truth must be 
told, was more agreeable than his society, and only 
coming back to her now and then for a week at a 
time. He liked her very well, but a longer tMe-a- 
tete after four years of marriage fatigued him. It 
was at one of these angel visits that she had seen 
Markham. They inquired who he was, and were 
told he was an Englishman, and out of health. She 
had learned something more of him in that evening 
music, which told her he was not a common English- 
man ; and Leonard, who had a theory of race, anc^ 
believed with all his heart in the absolute virtue \ i0 
everything English, was very happy to call up< 0 f 
him. The visit was returned. Markham was q ac j 
quite a model Saxon, and illness too was a drawbac to 
a certain rude health being part of the national ic^ a t 
but Leonard liked him well enough to make this w anc | 
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a fortnight ; and, at the end of it, their new friend 
had become so intimate with them, that under plea 
of his requiring' attendance, and with the excuse that 
they had found out a number of common acquaint- 
ances at home which in Italy made them seem almost 
to have claims upon one another, they had begged 
him to leave his lodgings and make their house his 
home. 

It was the very thing for Leonard. He had an 
excuse now for going away; while before he had felt 
some compunction at leaving his wife so much alone, 
however poor a companion he felt he could be for 
her. But a nice pleasant fellow who played the flute 
and talked poetry would far more than supply his 
absence ; and, with the honest English confidence 
which is almost stupidity, he rejoiced for his lady’s 
sake at the friend which had been found for her, and 
now strayed away as he pleased without care or 
anxiety. 

Women’s eyes are rapid in detecting a heart which 
c is ill at ease with itself, and, knowing the value of 
Sympathy, and finding their own greatest happiness 
hini°t * n receiving it, but in giving it, with them to be 
happy is at once to be interesting. They never 
ti me k for others’ sympathy with them; they do not 
the J *°£ n * se t * ,e,r own doubles as of enough importance 
ba .*b’ my but themselves. But instinct teaches them 
they power; they know what they can be to others: 
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they feel their gentle calling, and they follow it. . . . 
It is curious too, whether it be that people always 
admire most in others what they have the least in 
themselves whatever be the reason -there is no 
kind of suffering' in which they take warmer interest, 
than the heart’s sufferings over intellectual per- 
plexities. Many women have died of broken hearts, 
but no woman’s heart ever broke in such a trial . . . 
yet it is just those into which they are the least able 
to enter, that they seem most to sympathise in. 
Whether it be that such a case is a rare exchange 
from the vulgar personal anxieties of common people, 
and they know that only a generous heart can feel 
deeply on a question in which all the world have as 
deep a stake as itself ; whether, the danger being 
said to be so great, a sceptic seems brave and noble 
to risk it for the love of truth— I cannot tell why 
it is, but I think no more dangerous person than 
Markham could have been thrown in the way of 
Mrs. Leonard. His conversation was so unlike any 
she had ever heard before ; his manner was so 
gentle ; his disinterestedness in sacrificing his home, 
his friends, his fortune, as it seemed to her, was so 
truly heroic — that he almost appeared like a being of 
another world to her ; and, long before she had 
dared to think that her regard could be anything, to 
him, she had at the bottom of her heart resolved that 

she would be all to him which others were not and 

16 
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ought to have been ; and, in intending to be his 
sister, had already begun to love him more dearly 
than any sister. 

Their worst danger lay in their security; neither 
of them had ever loved before, so that neither could 
detect the meaning of their emotions. If the idea of 
the possibility of his loving a married woman, as 
husbands love, had been suggested to Markham, 
he would have driven it from him with horror; . . . 
and she in her experience of marriage had had no 
experience of love ; she did not know into how false 
a life she had betrayed herself. She did not know 
that she was unhappy with her husband ; her unrest 
was but of the vague indefinite kind that rises in 
a dreary heart which feels that it might be happy, 
yet cannot distinguish what it requires to make it so. 
Poor thing, she was only twenty-five! Nature had 
sown the seeds in her of some of the fairest of 
her flowers, but had taken no care for their culture; 
and they were lying still in the embryo, waiting 
for light and heart to wake them into life. ... It 
were better they had been left to die unborn than 
that the light should have flowed in upon them from 
Markham. How can we help loving best those who 
first gave us possession of ourselves? All the day 
long they were together: living as they did, they 
could not help being so; . . . only parting at night 
for a few short hours to dream over the happy past 
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day, and to meet again the next morning, the happier 
for their brief separation. It was a new life to him: 
what had often hung before him as a fairy vision - 
what he had longed for, but never found ; and here, 
as if sent down from heaven, was what more than 
answered to his wildest dreams. Now for the lirst 
time he found himself loved for himself — slighted 
and neglected as he had been . . . suddenly he was 
singled out by a fascinating woman, who made no 
secret of the pleasure his friendship gave her. All 
along his life he had turned with disgust from every 
word which was sullied with any breath of impurity; 
the poetry of voluptuous passion he had loathed. 
Alas! it would have been better far for him if it had 
not been so. He would have had the experience of 
his fallen nature to warn him by the taste of the fruit 
which it had borne in others. 

Mrs. Leonard’s little girl, too, was not long in 
discovering that he was her most delightful com- 
panion. It was easy for children to love Markham; 
he knew how to abandon himself ; and there they 
sat, these two, the child the third — the common 
element in which their hearts could meet; Leonard 
seldom paid much attention to the little Annie, and 
she transferred her duty as well as her love to her 
friend ; and when she would wind her fingers into 
his hair as she sat upon his knee, and kiss him and 
call him papa, he could meet her mother's sweet 
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smiling eyes with a smile as innocent and uncon- 
scious as her own. Through the heat of the day 
they stayed in the cool drawing-room. If Annie 
was sleeping, she would draw or work, and Mark- 
ham would read. He read well, for he read generally 
his own favourites, which he knew, so that, unless 
she looked at him, the words fell from him as if they 
were his own. Nor less happy was she when, in- 
stead of reading, he would talk to her, and, never 
having known a willing listener before, would now 
pour out the long pent-up stream of his own 
thoughts and feelings. Weak Markham! in the 
intense interest with which she hung upon his lips, 
he fancied he saw interest in the subject, which was 
only interest in himself. 

In the evenings they would saunter down to the 
boat-house, and go out upon the lake. They seldom 
took a servant to row them; it was more pleasant 
to be alone; they felt it was, though they had not 
told themselves why it was ; ah ! how near are two 
hearts together when they understand each other 
without expression. 

They were both passionately found of music. He 
always took his flute, . . . she would sing when 
he was tired of playing, and each soon learned to 
feign fatigue for the pleasure of listening to the 
other. 

It would be easy to linger over these scenes, yet 
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they can give but small pleasure to us. Those two 
might be happy in them, only feeling themselves 
gliding along a sunny stream between flowery 
meadow banks; but we, who hear the roar of the 
cataracts, can ill pardon the delirium which, only 
listening to the sweet voices of the present, holds 
its ears tight closed against every other. ... So 
wise are we for each other . . . while each one of 
us has his own small dream, too, over which he, 
too, is slumbering as foolishly as they, and is as 
much the mark of his wide-eyed neighbour’s scorn. 

Week hurried after week; when they met in the 
morning they made their plans for the day, each 
sure that the other’s pleasure was what each was 
most designing for. “ Ils commen^ient & dire 
nous . Ah, qu’il est touchant, ce nous prononc£ 
par l’amour.” . . . And it was “ par l’amour.” The 
altered tone of their voices showed it ; the hesitating 
tenderness of their glances showed it; the hand 
lingering in the hand when it had far more than 
said its morning greeting or its evening parting; 
and yet they did not know. . . . They will soon 
know it now. . . . The two metals are melting fast 
in the warm love fire ; they are softening and flow- 
ing in and out, vein within vein, a few more degrees 
of heat, and then. ... A month had passed, still 
Leonard did not return. Letters came instead of 
Leonard. He knew his wife was happy, he said: 
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and as nothing made him so happy as to know 
she was so, and as he could not add to it, he 

was going with Count to a castle in the 

Apennines. He would be absent another six weeks, 
or perhaps two months; when he would return 
finally to stay till their removal to Rome; where 
Markham was to be persuaded to go with them. 

Markham had not been very well again. His 
chest had been troublesome; he had caught cold 
from staying too late upon the lake, and, for a 
day or two, was unable to leave the sofa. One 
very hot afternoon, Mrs. Leonard had been upstairs 
for some little time with Annie; and, on her return, 
he was sleeping: she glided noiselessly to his side 
and sat down. Some few intense enjoyments are 
given us in life; among them all, perhaps, there 
is none with so deep a charm as to sit by the 
side of those we love, and watch them sleeping. 
Sleep is so innocent, so peaceful in its mystery 
and its helplessness ; and sitting there we can fancy 
ourselves the guardian angels holding off the 
thousand evils imagination paints for ever hanging 
over what is most precious, most dear to us. The 
long deep-drawn breathing; the smile we love to 
hope is called up over the features by our own 
presence in the heart; there are no moments in life 
we would exchange for the few we have spent by 
the side of these. What thoughts, in that long 
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half-hour, passed through the lady’s mind, I cannot 
tell. Markham felt that she was close to him; he 
was sleeping so lightly, that it was rather he would 
not than he could not rouse himself, to wake and 
break so sweet a charm. She was bending over 
him ; he felt her breath tremble down upon his lips ; 
her long ringlets were playing upon his cheek with 
their strange electric touches. As she gazed down 
so close upon him, she forgot her self-command; 
a tear fell upon his face. He opened his eyes, 
and they met hers full and clear. She did not turn 
away; no confusion shook into her features. She 
was but feeling how dear, how intensely dear he was 
to her; and there was no room for any other thought. 
One arm was leaning over the end of the sofa behind 
his head; the other had fallen down, and was rest- 
ing on a cushion by her side. Her look, her 
attitude, those passionately tender tears, all told 
him the depth, the bewildering depth of her love. 
He caught the hand which lay beside him, and 
pressed it to his lips; and, as it lay upon them, 
he felt it was not only his own which held it there. 
“Dear, dear Mrs. Leonard, ” was all he could say. 
How poor and yet how full ! Not long volumes 
of love poetry and wildest passion could bear more 
of tenderness to the ear which could catch their 
intonation than these few words. Their lips formed 
no sound, only they trembled convulsively. They 
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wished, and knew not what they wished; a minute 
passed, another, another, and still he lay there un- 
moving, and she was kneeling at his side. Her 
hand was still clasped in his, and they felt each 
other’s beating hearts in their wild and wilder 
pulsations; from time to time the fingers closed 
tighter round their grasp, and thoughts they could 
not, dared not utter, thrilled through and through 
them. They did not utter them. It was something 
in the after-struggle to feel that at least no words, 
no fatal words, had passed. Their treacherous 
consciences cheated them into a delusive satisfaction 
that as yet, at least, they had not sinned. How 
long a time passed by they knew not, for time is 
only marked by change of thought and shifting 
feeling, and theirs was but one long-absorbing con- 
sciousness of a delicious present. 

But the change came at last. Interruption, not 
from within, but from the outer world which they 
had forgotten. Ah, Heaven ! that at such a moment 
such a messenger was sent to break the spell. There 
was a knock, and the door handle turned faintly; she 
started. It was more, perhaps, from the instinctive 
delicacy which would hide its deepest feelings from 
common eye, than from any sense of guilt, and yet, 
something, something shot through her she would 
have ill liked to have explained to herself. She 
sprang up, and threw herself in a chair as the door 
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opened; and little Annie came tottering in, came in 
bright and innocent, in there where the two friends 
were she loved so dearly, to hide her laughing face 
on the knees of mamma. 

It was more than Markham could bear. Far 
better he could have faced her husband in his anger 
— better have borne, perhaps, at that moment to 
have heard his summons to the judgment-bar, than 
that bright presence of unsuspicious innocence. He 
started from the sofa, and holding his hands before 
his face, concealing himself from he knew not what, 
only feeling how ill it all was now with him, and 
seeming to meet the all-seeing Eye wherever his own 
eye fell; he ran out of the room, and, hurrying to 
his closet, flung himself in an agony upon his bed. 
The child looked wonderingly at him. “Mamma,” 
she said, “ is Mr. Sutherland ill ? go to him, mamma 
— take me, and let us make him happy.” Mrs. 
Leonard’s tears burst in streams over her little face, 
from which she dried them off again with passionate 
kisses; and, flinging herself upon her knees, she 
prayed that Heaven would strengthen her and for- 
give her if she was doing wrong. 

And yet God helps not those who do not help 
themselves, and she had not the strength to fulfil her 
share of the condition. She hoped for strength to 
control her feelings, and yet she could not command 
herself to send the temptation from her. Twice she 
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moved towards her writing-table: a note should go 
to Markham, and tell him, pray him, for both their 
sakes, to go away and leave her. Twice her heart 
failed. The third time the emotion rose it was not 
strong enough to move her from her seat. And 
then insidious reason pressed up to urge a thousand 
arguments that it was far better he should stay. 
Both he and she knew themselves now: she knew 
him too well to fear that Markham was one of those 
men who, themselves yielding to every emotion, 
think less of the woman who is only as weak, no 
weaker, than themselves. No, he was too human to 
have withdrawn his respect from her; but they were 
on their guard now, and could never be in danger 
again. So sad, too, so lonely as he had been ; and 
now his health so delicate; and she who had pro- 
mised to be all to him which others should have been 
— she who, perhaps, alone understood him, and 
could sympathise with him. How could she, why 
should she, send him from her ? Her husband, too, 
what reason could she give to him ? Why need it 
be ? Because she loved him — because he loved her. 
Surely that was a strange reason; and, besides, they 
knew that before. Often and often they had said 
how dear they had become to one another. And 
now what difference? Because she would gladly 
have been more to him than she could be — because 
she felt (she did not deny it to herself) that she 
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would sooner have been his wife than Leonard’s. 
But why, because they could not be all to one 
another, must they be as nothing? Dear friends 
they had been, and might still be, and then — and 
then — there was something cowardly in flying from 
temptation — mere temptation. How far nobler to 
meet and overcome our feelings than basely to fly 
from them ! She had duties — dear duties — to Mark- 
ham as well as to her husband; she would forget 
this afternoon, he would forget it, and all would be 
as it had been. 

There was something still which she had not 
explained — she had not satisfied: the last nerve of 
conscience which she had not failed to paralyse still 
whispered it was all wrong — it was sophistry and 
madness; but the dull unimpassioned voice was un- 
heard among the voluptuous melodies of her wishes ; 
and, like the doomed city which shrank from the voice 
of the prophetess, she pushed its warnings from her 
as idle superstition. 

When they met again at the tea-table, all was not 
as it had been; such as that it could never be again. 
Markham, too, in his silent room had felt that there 
was no safety for them but in parting; and the same 
devil of sophistry had been at his ear whispering to 
him. He had long left off writing, even thinking; 
that was over when he had ceased to be alone. He 
had been in the trial of life since then, where the sun 
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and the wind had fallen upon his theories to test 
them. Alas! where were they? Whirling like the 
sibyl’s idle leaves before the passion gust. . . . 
Unequal to the effort of a final resolution, yet still 
forcing himself to do something, he made a com- 
promise with his sense of duty. He would do a 
little if he would not do all, and he wrote to Leonard 
urging his return. Unable to give the real reason, 
he invented false reasons: he said his wife was 
delicate — he said that for opinion’s sake it was better 
her husband should, by a more frequent presence, 
show, at least, his approval of his own intimacy with 
her; that he could not urge this upon her himself as 
an occasion for his own departure; and, therefore, he 
had thought it better to write openly to him. In 
this way he satisfied himself that he had done all he 
need do, and, let the future be what it would, he 
had ceased to be responsible. 

Fools, and blind ! They might have read each 
the answer to their delusive pleadings, each in their 
common embarrassment. They were uneasy when 
alone; their voices trembled as they spoke; they 
made no allusion to the past ; they could not speak 
of it : it would have been far better if they could. In 
open speaking and mutual confession then, there 
would, at least, have been a chance of safety for 
them; their game would have been all upon the 
board, and they would have taken counsel. We are 
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often strong enough to persuade another against our 
own wishes, when we have ceased to be able to 
persuade ourselves. But this neither of them dared 
begin to do. Perhaps it was impossible. Strange! 
they fancied they intended to be less together, and 
yet their outer lives went on as before. They left off 
for a few days saying "m»/'but their eyes said it 
with deeper tenderness than ever their lips had done. 
They shrank openly from each other’s gaze, yet each 
would catch the opportunity, when the other’s was 
turned away, to look as they had never dared to look 
before ; and now they could feel the glances which 
they did not see, thrilling through them like those 
on that memorable afternoon. Leonard’s answer 
came. It was what Markham knew it would be 
when he wrote, though he had not confessed it to 
himself: — “ He was sorry his wife was out of health, 
but Markham was a better sick-nurse than he was ; 
he would not hear of his leaving her. As to the 
world, what had the world to do with him? He 
knew them both, and could trust them too well to 
let any such folly touch him;” — and such other con- 
fiding madness as so often in this world makes love 
to ruin. 

And Markham did not go. He never thought of 
going now. His conscience was satisfied with what 
he had done. Unsteady as it was, and without the 
support which a strongly believed religious faith had 
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once provided for it, he experienced at last what so 
long he had denied, that to attempt to separate 
morality from religion is madness; that religion, 
reduced to a sentiment resting only on internal 
emotion, is like a dissolving view, which will change 
its image as the passions shift their focal distances ; 
that, unrealised in some constant external form, 
obeying inclination, not controlling it, it is but a 
dreamy phantom of painted shadow, and vanishes 
before temptation as the bright colours fade from off 
the earth when a storm covers the sun. 

Rather, in a mind like Markham’s, unsupported as 
his mind was, there is no conduct to which these 
vague emotions will not condescend to adapt them- 
selves, and which they will not varnish into loveliness. 
If there be one prayer which morning, noon, and 
night, one and all of us should send up to God, it is, 
“ Save us from our own hearts ! ” Oh ! there is no lie 
we will not tell ourselves. The enchanted Armida 
garden of love ! — how like, how like it is to Para- 
dise ! Dreams, delusion, fantastic prejudice it may 
be called, which a strong mind should spurn from it 
as a fable of the nursery — ay, should spurn — if it 
can. Are not ashes bitter on the tongue, though you 
bring proof in all the logic figures that they are 
sweet as Hybla honey? And those pleasures which 
are honey-sweet to the first taste, is there not the 
sting with its venom-bag lying unseen ? Ah 1 we 
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know not; we know not; wc know nothing. But 
something we can feel; and what is it to jfjvhat we 
know, when we are miserable ? All men may nttf 
feel so. There are some who, as Jean Paul says, 
Mithridates-like, feed on poison, and suffer nothing 
from it; but all tender hearts, who remember the 
feeling of innocence, will try long before they can 
reason away the bitterness out of pleasure which 
once they have believed not innocent. It is ill 
changing the creed to meet each rising temptation. 
The soul is truer than it seems, and refuses to be 
trifled with. 

Day followed after day, bringing with it what it 
was God’s great will should be. 1 will not pause 
over these sad weeks of intoxicating delirium. If 
they did not fall as vulgar minds count falling, what 
is that to those who look into the heart ? Her pro- 
mise of her heart’s truth was broken ; and he loved 
her as he should not love ; as once, he would have 
loathed himself if he could have believed he could 
ever love the plighted wife of another. I will not 
judge them. Alas, what judgment could touch them 
is past and over now ! 

It is strange, when something rises before us as a 
possibility which we have hitherto believed to be very 
dreadful, we fancy it is a great crisis ; that when we 
pass it we shall be different beings; some mighty 
change will have swept over our nature, and we 
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shall lose entire^ a ]j our old selves, and become 
others. - 7 J/uch as, in another way, girls and boys 
„Sei towards their first communion, or young men 
to their ordination, which mechanically is to effect 
some great improvement in them, there are certain 
things which we consider sacraments of evil, which 
will make us, if we share in them, wholly evil. Yet, 
when the thing, whether good or evil, is done, we 
find we were mistaken ; we are seemingly much the 
same — neither much better nor worse; and then we 
cannot make it out ; on either side there is a weaken- 
ing of faith; we fancy we have been taken in; the 
mountain has been in labour, and we are perplexed 
to find the good less powerful than we expected, and 
the evil less evil. 

Only, long after, when the first crime has begotten 
its children, and the dark catalogue of consequences 
follows out to make clear their parent’s nature ; when 
in lonely hours we are driven in upon ourselves, and 
the images of our unfallen days come flitting phan- 
tom-like around us, gazing in so sadly, like angels 
weeping for a lost soul; when we are forced to 
know what then we were, and side by side with it 
stands the figure of what we have become, it is then 
that what has passed over us comes out in its real 
terrors. Our characters change as world eras 
change, as our features change, slowly from day to 
day. Nothing is sudden in this world. Inch by inch; 
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drop by drop ; line by line. Even when great con- 
vulsions shatter down whole nations, cities, mon- 
archies, systems, human fortunes, still they are but 
the finish, the last act of the same long preparing, 
slowly devouring change, in which the tide of human 
affairs for ever ebbs and flows, without haste, and 
without rest. Well, so it was with Markham. This 
final fall of his was but the result of the slow col- 
lapsing of his system. His moral nature had been 
lowered down to it before he sinned ; he did not feel 
any such mighty change; he was surprised to find 
how easily it lay upon him. Then, in the first 
delirious trance of happiness, he seemed to laugh to 
himself at his old worn-out prejudices. He had been 
worshipping an idol, which he had but to dare to 
disobey, to learn how helpless the insulted deity was 
to avenge itself. He could still cheat himself with 
words. He had not yet heard the voice of God 
calling him. His eyes were opened, not as yet to 
evil, but only to find himself in a new existence, 
which he could even dream was a higher and a 
nobler one. And she — she — when a woman’s heart 
is flowing over for the first time with deep and pas- 
sionate love, she is all love. Every faculty of her 
soul rushes together in the intensity of the one feel- 
ing; thought, reflection, conscience, duty, the past, 
the future, they are names to her light as the breath 
which speaks them ; her soul is full. Markham was 
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all these to her; her life, her hope, her happiness. 
Fearfully mysterious as it is, yet even love which 
should never be does not lose its nobleness; so 
absolutely it can enthral a woman’s nature, that self, 
that cunningest of demons, is deceived, and flies 
before the counterfeit. Her love is all her thought, 
her care, her worship. To die for Markham would 
have been as delightful to Helen as the martyr’s 
stake to a saint. I say it is a fearful mystery that, 
if love like theirs be what all men say it is, such 
heroism for it is possible. Yet, indeed, it is but 
possible for woman, not for man; a man can give 
his entire soul to an idea, not to a woman — some 
second thought, even with the highest of us, and 
in the most permitted relation, will always divide 
his place with her; it is ever Abelard and Eloise; 
Eloise loves Abelard all ; Abelard loves intellect and 
the battle of the truth. 

Well, on went the summer. They never looked 
forward, no thought of their guilt had yet intruded 
to disturb them. How could anything so beautiful 
be less than good? Even Annie, Markham could 
again bear upon his knee, and could laugh and tell 
her stories as he used to do. They took her with 
them in their rambles; she was their boat companion 
in their lovely evenings upon the water, and once, 
when the poor child was suffering from inflammatory 
fever, no father could have watched more anxiously, 
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no physician more carefully put out his skill for her 
than he did. 

At last September came. The finger of love is 
ineffectual on the wheel of Time; and, though the 
summer was deepening in loveliness, the changing 
tints betrayed that they were but purchasing their 
beauty at the price of decay; and now, as it grew 
clear that some change must come, something must 
happen soon, Markham began to grow uneasy. In 
one month at furthest Leonard would return, and 
what was to follow then ? And his lips flagged in 
their eloquence, and the clouds began to gather 
again about his face — and she saw them, and dimly 
read the cause, which she feared to ask. It was a 
beautiful afternoon. They had gone, he, she, and 
Annie, to a distant island up the lake. They had 
taken a basket with them, and a few cold things, as 
they often did, and they were not going to return 
till the cool of the last daylight. The island was 
several miles away, and they had overstayed the 
time when prudence would have warned them home- 
wards, in rambling about the place, and making 
sketches of an old ruined chapel, which on certain 
holidays was still a place of pious pilgrimage. It 
wanted still an hour of dark when they re-embarked, 
and as a light warm air had sprung up, and Mark- 
ham had taken a small sail with him, they still hoped 
they would be at home before it. Their anxiety 
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was more for Annie than themselves. They had 
often overstayed the sunset, and laughed to find, 
when darkness came, how time had glided by with 
them; but Annie had been ill, and was still delicate. 
. . . Well, the skiff was shooting away under the 
sunset; the purple sky above them, the purple wave 
below them ; they were sitting together in the stern, 
and Annie was scrambling about the boat, now listen- 
ing to rippling music of the water under the bow, 
now clapping her little hands in ecstasy at the lovely 
light flashing and sparkling with a thousand glorious 
colours in the long frothy wake the thin keel had 
carved along the surface. Markham told her to come 
over to them and sit quiet ; but they did not seem dis- 
posed to talk to her, and at last, under condition of her 
promising to be perfectly still, he consented to let her 
stay by herself under the sail, fenced in with cushions. 

They were sad, those two, and for a long time 
silent. A painful unexplained uneasiness was hang- 
ing over both of them. Thoughts were playing 
across his mind which he feared to share with her, 
for fear he might strike some unlucky chord. If, as 
has been said, it be true that things which concern 
us most nearly have an atmosphere around them 
which we feel when we are entering; that, like birds 
before a storm, we are conscious of the coming 
change — perhaps it was another weight which was 
sinking down their spirits. 
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At last, as when after we have been some time 
in darkness our eyes expand, and objects slowly 
glimmer out before them into form, so their words 
began to flow out of the silence, and for the first 
time Markham spoke of the future. 

“Another month — and Leonard will return,” he 
said, in a thick, half-stifled voice . . . “and then?” 

“I am yours, Markham,” she said. “Dear 
Markham, you will never leave me?” 

“Leave you! Helen,” he answered; “never with 
my will; but it may not be mine to choose.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, it will, it shall. Do not think I 
have not thought of it. I know what I am going to 
do.” 

He looked inquiringly at her. “ Leonard must 
know we love each other, Helen. We could not, if 
we would, conceal it from him.” 

“Conceal it? Deceive him?” she answered 
proudly. “No, not if he was as base as he is 
noble-minded and generous. Never.” 

“Well?” he said, hesitating. 

“Well,” she answered; “well, I will tell him all. 
I will throw myself at his feet, and ask his forgive- 
ness; not for loving you, but for ever having been 
his. That was my sin ; to promise I knew not what, 
and what 1 could not fulfil.” 

Markham smiled bitterly. 

“ I will tell him,” she went on, “ I will tell him I 
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never loved him ; only till 1 knew you I did not know 
it. I will be his servant, if he wishes it. I have 
done everything for him at home; I will do all that, 
and far more than all — only as he cannot have my 
heart . . . I . . . I . . . Surely, if he cannot have 
it, my heart can be little to him if I give it to you ?” 

Poor, poor thing, when she had lived in the world 
she had still lived out of it, and turned a deaf ear to 
its voices. She had no idea what she was doing. 
Ill instructed as she had been religiously, her instinct 
had recoiled from the worldly instruction which she 
might have learned as a substitute ; and she had no 
notion of right and wrong beyond what her heart 
said to her. 

“That is what you think, Helen,” Markham 
answered. “ Now, I will tell you what I think. 
When you tell him what I am to you, he will kill me, 
and for you . . .” 

“For me; if it were so, I would die with you, 
Markham; we cannot live without each other. If 
we have broken this world’s laws, and must die, then 
love will give us strength.” 

Markham shuddered. “ We might fly,” he said. 

“Is it really certain that he will separate us, 
Markham, as soon as he knows?” 

“ Certain,” he answered. “ Every man would feel 
it his duty; I should myself if I were as he is.” 

“ Markham, Markham,” she said passionately, 
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“in all the world I have not a friend — not one; till 
I knew you I never knew what love, what friendship 
meant. There is none but you on whom I can lean ; 
there is none to whom I can turn even in thought. 
Teach me, Markham, teach me ; what you tell me I 
will do.” 

“There is no hope except in flight, ” he answered 
huskily; “if you will leave all for me, I can offer 
you a home, though but a poor one, and myself, in 
exchange for what you lose.” 

She was silent; her head hung down; he could 
not see the tears which were raining from her eyes. 

“ We shall do what the world forbids,’* he con- 
tinued. “The world will punish us with its scorn. 
It is well. When we accept the consequences of our 
actions, and do not try to escape from them, we have 
a right to choose our own course, and do as we 
will.” 

The last words scarce reached poor Helen’s ear; 
her heart was far away. 

“ Tell me, Markham,” she said (and she turned 
her eyes, swimming with tears, full upon him)— 
“tell me, do not deceive me, you know the world’s 
ways, or something of them — if I go with you, shall 
I ever see my child again ?” 

“ I shall be all which will be left you then,” he 
answered slowly. “ She is his child, and . . 

“And her mother’s touch would taint her! Oh, 
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no, no. Annie, my own darling. I cannot leave 
my child. No, Markham, no; all but that. I can- 
not. ...” She sank her head upon his shoulder, 
and her breast shook as if her heart would burst its 
prison home. 

Unhappy lady, wretched Markham, the solving of 
their problem was nearer than they dreamed of. 
Look your last, poor baby, on that purple sunset. 
Turn, gaze out your full on your ill-fated mother. 
The angels are already cutting their swift way down 
the arch of heaven to bear away your soul. Yon 
mountains, whose snow-crusted peaks are melting 
into the blue of heaven, will again put on their 
splendour, and glitter crimson-flushed in the glories 
of the morning — but you will never see them more. 
One day, and yet another, and the sun which rises 
on your eyes will be the spirit’s sun that lights the 
palaces of heaven when the blessed are in their ever- 
lasting home. Gaze on, gaze on upon your mother ! 
but a little, and then, it must be there, if ever, that 
you will meet her any more. The pure and innocent 
are there ; you may meet her there, for she loves you 
with a pure and holy love, and love unbroken here is 
never broken there. 

The breeze had fallen with the sunset. The crim- 
son had melted off the clouds; a few dissolving 
specks of gray about the sky were all that was left 
of the glorious vision, and through the purple air the 
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evening star streamed down in its sad, passionate, 
heart-breaking loveliness. The child had for a long 
time lain still, as she had been told. At last, tired 
of not being amused, she had crawled out from under 
the clothes in which they had wrapped her against 
the evening chill, and had begun to find amusement 
for herself in looking over the boat’s side, at the 
rippling bubbles as they floated by, and the images 
hanging in the depths, as if the water was a window 
through which she was looking down. It was so 
odd that the bubbles moved by, and the stars did 
not at all, but went along with them always so 
exactly in the same place. They were not observing 
her as they talked. The boat moved slower and 
slower as the surface of the lake grew still. The 
deep hum of the night-beetle sweeping by sounded 
strangely on her ear. The moon rose up into the 
sky. The rays shone cold into her face, and the 
little thing shrank and shivered, and yet she gazed, 
and gazed. There it was, so close to her; just under 
the boat’s edge; rolling and dancing on the wave 
that washed from off the bow. She could almost 
touch it, so near it was, a long rolling sheet of gold. 
She dipped her fingers into the water. It felt warm, 
deliciously warm, and, when she held up her hand, 
the wet skin glittered in the light. It was the water 
then that was so beautiful; and if she could only 
reach the ripple it was all gold there. She leaned 
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over below the sail, and as she stretched out her 
hand her weight brought the boat’s side lower and 
lower down ; just then a faint, a very faint momen- 
tary freshening of the air swept into the sail; the 
gunwale sank suddenly, and the water rushed up her 
arm into her chest. She started back. They saw 
her then, though they had not seen what had 
happened to her, and they told her to lie back again 
where she had been. She was quite wet; but the 
water seemed so warm and so pleasant, and they 
might scold her if she told, and she lay back, and 
did not tell them, and sank asleep as she was. 


Two hours had passed, and now they were at 
home again, and in Mrs. Leonard’s room. The child’s 
wet clothes had been taken off her ; she was in her 
little bed, breathing thick and heavily. Markham 
was standing by her from time to time, laying his 
finger upon her wrist, and Helen on her knees at the 
bedside, with her eyes fixed upon his face, and 
fearing to ask anything, lest her ear should be 
obliged to hear what she already read there too 
plainly. The fever was gathering every moment. 
When they took the little thing out of the boat, she 
could not tell him coherently what had happened to 
her, she could only moan out that she was very cold, 
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and muttered something’ about the moon. Since she 
had been taken home she had not spoken, but every 
moment her forehead was growing* hotter, her poor 
damp skin parched and dry, and her pulse quicker 
and more feeble. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and stared wildly 
round her. 

“Mamma, mamma," she cried. Helen leaned 
over her, and kissed her burning- cheek, but it did 
not seem as if Annie was calling her, or knew her, 
or saw her. 

“ Mamma, mamma, pretty mamma, take me to 
you; mamma, why cannot I come to you ?” 

“ I am here, my own darling, my own child,” 
Helen said. 

“You are not mamma. Go away, you are not 
mamma. There is mamma standing there, there, 
by the bed ; beautiful ! who is that in white ? why 
do you look at me so ? Yes, I wish to go, why can’t 
I go? There, in the pretty moonlight on the 
water.” 

“She is wandering,” Markham whispered; “she 
does not see — hush !” 

“Where am I, mamma? I was never here be- 
fore. Where is it ? Is this heaven ? Where is 
God ? God is in heaven; I don’t see him, I only see 
light and flowers. Ah, it is all gone, dark, dark, 
dark.” 
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She shut her eyes and rolled her head upon the 
pillow, moaning’ painfully. 

They had scarcely spoken yet, the other two. 

“ Markham, tell me,” said Helen, with a fearful 
calmness, “ is there any hope?” 

“God forbid that I should say there is none, 
Helen,” he answered slowly. 

“ Well,” she said quickly, “ tell me all, I can bear 
it.” 

“All that man can do is done,” he answered; 
“the fever will be at its height to-morrow; till then 
I can tell nothing, we must leave her to God.” It 
was all that passed between them. What more at 
such a time could they say, with this Heaven’s 
lightning blazing before their eyes ? 

The night wore on ; the shadow of the heavy cur- 
tains crept slowly across the room; the light was 
painful to them, they had buried it in a shade; they 
had neither of them changed their dress, and, to- 
gether, at either side the little bed, they sat out those 
awful hours. The room was deathly still ; no sound 
but the heavy breathing of the child, and now and 
then some strange broken words which her spirit 
was speaking far away, and the sinking body was 
but faintly echoing. There are some blows which 
are too terrible to paralyse us, and, instead of driving 
consciousness away, only waken every faculty into 
a dreadful sensibility. Nature has found a remedy 
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for the heaviest of ordinary calamities in the torpor 
of despair; but some things are beyond her care, 
perhaps beyond her foresight. Perhaps, in laying 
down the conditions of humanity, she shrank from 
seeing the full extreme of misery which was possible 
to it. We will turn in silence from Mrs. Leonard’s 
heart: would to God she could have turned from it 
herself ! 

Once she raised her eyes to Markham ; the moon- 
light lay upon his features, and so ghastly pale they 
were, that even the spectral light itself could lend 
them a warmer colour. While there was anything 
left to do, so long his heart had left his mind un- 
disturbed to act; but now reflection woke again, and 
the past, the present, and the future shot before him 
in terrible review. Let Annie live, or let her die, he 
felt God had spoken to him, and he was slowly 
moulding in himself his answer. Was it the voice 
of warning, or the voice of judgment ? To-morrow 
would show. 

The morrow came; the sun rose and went his way; 
so slowly he had not gone the long summer through; 
he sank down, and the evening fell upon the earth, 
and now the crisis was come. They had never left 
the room, they had taken no food, they had scarcely 
spoken to each other. From time to time Markham 
had turned to the child, had felt her pulse, and 
poured cooling medicine between her burning lips, 
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and still life and death hung- uncertain in the tremb- 
ling- balance. Mrs. Leonard had been lying for an 
hour, in the greatest exhaustion, on the sofa; about 
six o’clock Markham woke her, and said firmly, 
“The crisis is come now; now sit here and watch 
her; if at the end of another half-hour she is alive, 
she will recover.” He himself moved over to the 
open window. There lay the deep, dark mountains, 
and the silver lake, the blue cloudless sky bending 
over them in unutterable beauty; the young swallows 
were sweeping to and fro far up in their airy palace; 
the pale blue butterflies were sauntering from flower 
to flower, and every tree was thrilling in the evening 
air with the impassioned melodies of the nightin- 
gales. Never, never since the sad wanderers flung 
their last lingering look on the valleys of that fair 
Eden from which they and all their race were for 
ever exiled, had human eyes yet gazed upon a lovelier 
earthly scene than that which now lay out below the 
window where Markham was standing. Alas, alas ! 
when the heart is indeed breaking, with a grief 
beyond hope, beyond consoling, how agonising is 
the loveliness of nature ! It speaks to us of things 
we cannot reach. It mocks our fevered eyes with 
Tantalus visions of paradise, which are not for us; 
floating before us like phantoms in a dream, and 
gliding from our grasp as we stretch our arm to 
seize them. It is well,— yes, it is well, but it is hard 
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for the bruised heart to feel it so. All, all nature is 
harmonious, and must and shall be harmony for 
ever; even we, poor men, with our wild ways and 
frantic wrongs, and crimes, and follies, to the beings 
out beyond us and above us seem, doubtless, moving 
on our own way under the broad dominion of uni- 
versal law. The wretched only feel their wretched- 
ness: in the universe all is beautiful. Ay, to 
those lofty beings, be they who they will, who look 
down from their starry thrones on the strange figures 
flitting to and fro over this earth of ours, the wild 
recklessness of us mortals with each other may well 
lose its painful interest. Why should our misdoings 
cause more grief to them than those of the lower 
animals to ourselves ? Pain and pleasure are but 
forms of consciousness ; we feel them for ourselves, 
and for those who are like ourselves. To man alone 
the doings of man are wrong; the evil which is with 
us dies out beyond us; we are but a part of nature, 
and blend with the rest in her persevering beauty. 

Poor consolers are such thoughts, for they are but 
thoughts, and, alas ! our pain we feel. Me they 
may console, as I think over this farce tragedy of a 
world, or even over the nearer sorrows of a friend 
like Markham Sutherland. For Markham himself, 
in this half-hour — they were far enough from his 
heart. 

He was dreaming again of old times, of the old 
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Markham, once simple and pure as that poor dying 
child, who could once look up with trusting heart to 
his Father in heaven, and pray to Him to keep him 
clean from sin; and his sick heart shrank appalled 
from the wretched thing which he had become, and 
the gulf which was yawning under his feet. 

A cry from Helen roused him ; he collected himself 
rapidly, and moved across the room to her. Annie’s 
eyes were open, the flush of pain had passed from 
off her face; she knew them both, and was feebly 
trying to stretch out her little hands towards her 
mother. She was dying; her eyes were glittering 
with a deep unearthly lustre from the visions on 
which she had been gazing. They had but turned 
back for a moment, for a last good-bye, and earth 
and all that was dear to her on earth would be lost 
then, to return no more. One look was enough for 
Markham; he saw all was over, and he hid his face 
in his hands. “Good-bye, mamma, I am going 
away; good-bye, don’t cry, dear mamma, I am very 
happy.” The heavy eyelids drooped, sank, rose 
again for one last glance — her mother’s image only 
was all it caught, and the light went out for ever. 

That last thought had traced the tiny features into 
a smile. It was the smile, the same sweet smile 
Mrs. Leonard knew so well, which night after night 
she had so often gazed upon, and had stood on tiptoe 
and held her breath lest she should break the sleeping 
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charm. Ah ! she may speak now loud as she will, 
and have no fear of breaking slumber deep as this. 
Still lay the little frame, still as the silent harp there 
before the window, but no cunning hand shall ever 
sweep those heart-strings into life ; their sweet notes 
shall never, never speak again. 

“ It is over,” Markham said, in a low voice. “She 
is in peace now. All-righteous God !” 

Mrs. Leonard had flung herself upon the bed. The 
tears burst out, and fell in streams over her dead 
child’s face. She drew it to her breast, where once 
its baby lips had gathered life and strength. Ah ! 
why may it not be again? Her tears rained down, 
but they were not tears with which the bruised heart 
unloads the burden of its sorrow, but the bitter, 
burning tears of bewildered agony. 

Her Annie, her darling; all she had till she knew 
Markham; she who had first made life delightful to 
her; who had taught her heart first to love; now 
dead, gone, torn from her; and, oh! worse, worse; 
their own doing. How it was she did not know; 
but their fault it was. Her nature was too weak to 
bear so complicated a misery, and her mind broke 
into disorder. Surely, yes, surely, it must have 
broken, or thoughts like these could never have 
come to her now. 

She rose steadily, and walked up to Markham, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

18 
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“ Markham, ” she said, “it is for my sin. Would, 
oh, would it had been myself, not she, who has been 
taken ! It is for my sin in marrying her father. It 
was an offence against earth and Heaven, and the 
earthly trace of it is blotted out, and its memory 
written in my heart in letters of fire. Now, Mark- 
ham, if I am not to die too, take me away. I can 
never see him again,” 

It would be difficult to conceive words which at 
the moment could have shocked Markham more 
fearfully. He, too, had seen Heaven’s finger in what 
had been; but he thought it was a punishment for 
the sin which he had wished to commit — a stern and 
fearful interposition to save him from completing it. 
Strange, too, that even with such thoughts, serious 
as they really were, it was not duty, it was not Helen, 
which was predominant with him, it was himself. 
Not so much that God would prevent a sin as that 
He would save him. Sceptic, philosopher as he w^s, 
this was what he made of it. On her it had come as 
a punishment for loving him, and for having allowed 
him to love her. 

“What, Helen; with your child dead before you? 
at such a moment to speak of . . . of . . . what I 
dare not think of. Oh, Helen, Helen ! we must think 
of duty now. Think of your husband.” 

“Markham,” she said, with dreadful calmness, 
“ these are strange words ♦ . . from you. Husband 
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I have none. You taught me that I had none. And 
there, ” she added, pointing with her finger, “is not 
there a witness too ?” 

“ Oh ! this is too much,” Markham cried; “ she is 
mad; I cannot bear it.” He rushed out of the room. 
His own teaching — with him but words — words in 
which feelings he now recoiled from, had fashioned 
themselves into a creed which he had but dreamed 
that he believed — and now coming back upon him 
so dreadfully. It is not so easy a business this turn- 
ing back out of the wrong way. These words and 
deeds of ours we scatter about us so recklessly find 
deeper holding ground than in our own memory. It 
is not enough to say I will turn and go back. What 
if I must carry back with me all those whom I have 
taken down; if I have bound up their fate with 
mine; if, after all, life be something more than these 
thoughts and feelings, and repentances — not alto- 
gether that shadow of a world with which we have 
been playing. Others, besides unhappy Esau, find 
no place for repentance, though they seek for it ever 
so carefully. He hurried to his own room, and, 
shutting himself in and double-locking the door, he 
threw himself exhausted upon his bed. He had 
taken no food all day. Mind and body were worn 
to the last. He heard her step follow him. He 
heard her voice imploring him to speak with her; 
but for a moment if it must be, but still to speak to 
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her. But he would not, he durst not; and, giddy 
between weakness and excitement, he sank into un- 
consciousness. He must have lain many hours as he 
was, for the day was breaking* when he came to 
himself again. He had lain down in his clothes; he 
rose weak and worn, and disordered, but the heavy 
sense of wretchedness which entered in with his re- 
turning consciousness left him no strength to collect 
or arrange himself. He opened the window, and 
looked out. A thick grey fog lay over the valley, 
but the air was cool; he thought he would go out. 
He stole down the stairs. He paused opposite her 
door. Twice he turned to enter. As often his heart 
failed him ; he feared to see the state in which she 
might be. He listened ; he heard her breathing, and 
then glided noiselessly to the outer door, which he 
opened, and went out. The walk before him led 
down to the lake ; up that walk he had come the last 
time with her , and with one who would not pass that 
way again. He followed it mechanically now, and 
wandered slowly along the shore. The tops of the 
mountains were showing out faintly above the mist, 
so quiet it was, so still, so peaceful. Ah, it was 
little to him how it was with the fever in his own 
breast; yet his mind was quick in catching every 
image which would add to his agony. Turn where 
he would, some dear spot fell upon his eyes round 
which a thousand passionate memories were encircled. 
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There was the little bay where he had first met her. 
There was his own old little cottage with the jessa- 
mine twining about the windows, where till that 
hour, that fatal hour, he had dreamed of a happy 

home. And now Yet even the scenes of the 

love which he shrank from were beautiful as he 
looked back. No unhallowed light seemed resting 
on them now, and in the shrine of the past they lay 
sad, and sweet, and innocent. Yes, all was beauti- 
ful, except the wretched present and his own most 
wretched self. What should he do? Go with her. 
He thought of it; yet he knew that he did not love 
her — that he had never truly loved her. He had felt 
remorse and sorrow for it; and it would be as easy 
to regret a prayer or a saintly action as to be sorry 
for having truly loved. Why, oh, why has love so 
many counterfeits, such cunning imitations? No, 
he would not, even if his eyes had not been opened 
to the sin — he would not fly with her. What future 
would there be for them — the world’s outcasts — if 
love was not there to make the bitter cup more 
tolerable? He could not hope again to weave 
around him the shadows of feeling to which for 
the last three months he had surrendered himself. 
To forsaken truth, to neglected duty, we can return; 
but tie up again the broken threads of a dream out 
of which we have been awakened — never. 

He walked on along the lonely sands, his un- 
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covered hair moist in the morning air, and the 
morning breeze playing coldly about his disordered 
dress. But sense was lost in the dreary wilderness 
of desolation which lay around his soul ; he only felt 
his misery, and pain would have been a relief to him. 
What should he do? Go back to Helen? How go 
back? How bear to look on her again? Never, oh, 
never. It could not be. He feared to look upon his 
work. He feared to hear the voices moaning round 
the ruin which he had made — to hear — to hear (was 
she mad, or was it his own self that spoke) — to hear 
his own teaching echoed back to him; the monster 
to which he had given birth, and which now haunted 
him instinct with a spectral vitality. To see again 
that unhappy lady who, till she knew him, had been 
happy in a child whom she loved, in a husband whom 
she was ignorant that she did not love; and who, 
now that his accursed star had shed its baneful light 
upon her, in three little months, ere the leaves which 
were then bursting in their young life and turned to 
decay, was husbandless, friendless ! Oh ! and most 
of all dreadful, her child too. He could not leave 
her that . . . gone, all gone; and he had done it. 
To leave her there, he knew it too well, was to leave 
her to die. And yet he must leave her. Himself, 
which was all that remained to her, that too he must 
tear away. And then, in these wretched hours, his 
wasted life came back upon him ; his blighted hopes, 
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his withered energies — a curse to himself, he had 
been the grief of his family — of his friends; of all who 
should have been most dear to him. There was a 
mark upon him; a miserable spell, a moral pestilence, 
which made him his own hell, and tainted whatever 
he approached. And now at last, when one had 
been found who loved him, loved him with a passion 
he dared not think of, this one he had destroyed for 
ever. What business had such a thing as he, 
“ crawling between earth and heaven,” with such 
a trail behind him ? If it was better that the mur- 
derer should die than remain in the society to which 
he was a curse; if it were better for any beings 
whose presence makes the misery of their fellow- 
creatures, that they perish from off the earth where 
they never should have been; then surely it were 
better far for him. What future was there to which 
he could look forward ? As was the past time so 
would the coming be. The Ethiopian does not change 
his skin. The slimy reptile which has left its track 
along the floor will not, for all its own care or others* 
chiding, lose its venom, and become pure. He was 
infected with the plague. Earth was lost to him. 
Heaven was a dreary blank. One by one, as he had 
wandered in the wilderness of speculation, the beacon 
lights of life had gone out, or sunk below the horizon. 
He only knew God by this last lightning flash, which 
had but shown him the abysses which environed him, 
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and had left his senses more bewildered than before. 
Death, as he dwelt upon it, grew more and more 
alluring. Years before, the thought of destroying 
himself had floated before him as a possibility; and 
with a kind of strange, unexplained impulse, by 
which our deeper nature, like that of animals, unre- 
flectingly foresees its future necessities, he had pro- 
vided himself with a deadly poison, which he always 
carried about his person. As he drew it out and 
gazed upon it, more and more clear it seemed to him 
that here was the goal to which all was pointing. 
Round this one light every shadow seemed to vanish. 
So he would expiate his sin. So perhaps Helen’s life 
might be saved. It would be easier for her to bear 
to know that he was dead, than to feel either that he 
had deceived or forsaken her, or to hope on in a 
restless anguish of disquietude. At any rate, as it 
was his life which had worked her ill, his life should 
be no longer; and so at least she would have a 
chance. For her, for all his friends to whom he had 
caused so much sorrow — for all those whom if he 
lived on he might hereafter meet and injure — oh ! for 
all, it was far, far the best. For himself, one of two 
things he would find in the grave: either as that 
bodily framework, out of which such inharmonious 
life discords had arisen, became unstrung and life- 
less, the ill music that had poured from it would die 
away, and its last echo be forgotten, the soul with 
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the body dissolve for ever into the elements of which 
it was composed — or else, if what he called his soul, 
his inward being:, himself was indeed indissoluble, 
immortal, and in some sphere or other must live, and 
live, and live again, then he would find another 
existence where a fairer life might be found possible 
for him. At any rate it could not be worse. No, 
not that dark sulphurous home of torture, at the 
name of which he had once trembled, not hell itself, 
could be less endurable than the present. . . . There 
at least he would not do evil any more, he would only 
suffer it; and the keenest external agony which could 
be inflicted upon him he would gladly take in change 
for the torment which was within him. His mind 
grew calmer as it grew more determined. It is 
irresolution only, the inability from want of power, 
or will, or knowledge, to determine at all, which 
leaves us open to suffering: resolution, however 
dreadful, determined resolution to do something, 
restores us at once to rest and to ourselves. ... At 
first he thought the moment of the determination 
might as well be the moment of the act. Himself 
condemning himself to die, and his own executioner, 
with the means ready in his hands, he need not leave 
himself an interval of preparation. Why bear his 
pain longer when he could at once leave it? But 
the intensity of his determination he felt presently 
had itself relieved him. As it was to be done 
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judicially, it should be done gravely and calmly 
He would set his house in order, and write a last 
letter to Helen, undoing as far as he could his own 
fatal work, and praying for her last forgiveness. 

The sun had long risen; he had walked many 
miles, and, as the strain upon his mind grew lighter, 
his body began to sink and droop. At no great 
distance from where he found himself, he remem- 
bered, was the cottage of a peasant with whom he 
had some acquaintance, and to whom, in the last 
winter, he had been of considerable assistance in 
curing him of a dangerous illness. There he thought 
he would go and remain for a few hours, till he had 
rested and refreshed himself. He dragged himself 
painfully to the door; it was open, and he went in 
without knocking. The man was at home, and 
started at the strange intruder so suddenly present- 
ing himself ; scarcely less surprised he was when 
he discovered who it was that lay under all that 
disorder. 

“Holy Virgin !” he cried; “Signor Sutherland, 
what has happened to bring you here like this?” 

Markham was generally so scrupulous in his 
dress; and, now he had no hat, his long hair was 
hanging matted over his face, his cheeks were sunk 
and hollow, and his eyes bloodshot from long care 
and watching, 

“It is nothing,” he said; “only I have been 
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walking long, and am tired. If you will let me 
have something to eat, and a bed to lie down and 
rest on for a few hours; and if you, in the meantime, 
will go yourself into Como for me, I shall thank 
you.” 

“To the world’s end I will go for you, Signor; 
but what ?” 

“Do not ask me any question,” Markham said; 
“ but go for me, and do what I shall tell you, and 
you will be doing me a service.” 

The man* stared, but said nothing more; and, while 
his wife busied herself to get their strange guest’s 
breakfast, he made ready for his walk. 

Markham sat down and wrote three notes; one to 
his bankers with directions for the payment of a few 
bills left unsettled in the town, and desiring them to 
make over what remained of his money in their 
hands to some public charity. The second was to 
the people of his old lodging. His clothes, and any- 
thing else they had of his, they were to keep for 
themselves ; but his books and manuscripts were to 
be packed together and sent to England to myself. 
He himself, he said, was going away, and it was 
uncertain when he might return. The last was to 
Helen : brief and scrawled with a shaking hand, and 
blotted with his tears. It was only to say that he 
was gone : he would write once more, but that she 
would never see him again. This one was to be left 
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at the gate of the villa, and the man was to hurry on 
at once, without asking or answering any questions. 
As soon as the notes were despatched he took some 
food, and then threw himself on a bed in the inner 
room, and fell at once into a deep unbroken sleep. 

Como was not many miles distant; the messenger 
soon reached it, and finished his commissions; these 
were difficulties more easily overcome than his curi- 
osity at the mysterious visit. He was leaving the 
town again without any acquaintance having fallen 
in his way to whom he might chatter out the wonder 
that disturbed him, when he encountered the priest 
at whose confessional he was occasionally present. 
He saluted him respectfully, and the father stopped 
him to ask some trifling question. It encouraged 
him to relieve himself. His listener knew Mark- 
ham’s name well; he had often heard of his little 
acts of kindness in the neighbourhood, and had more 
than once seen him and been struck with his appear- 
ance. He knew that he had been living for some 
months at the Leonards’; and when he heard of his 
strange appearance in the morning, of the note 
which he had sent, and of the way in which it was 
to be given, the father felt that there was some con- 
nection between the two things, and that a mystery 
of some painful kind was hidden under them. 

“Ah! father,” the man said, “ there is something 
on his mind, I know there is, or his sweet face would 
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never have had that awful look upon it. Perhaps he 
is*mad, and the Devil has hold of him. If you would 
but come.” 

“ It is no place for me,” was the answer. “ He 
is a heretic and an Englishman. I could do 
nothing.” 

“ Oh, but, father,” the peasant said, “ it is not an 
outcast that he can be, so good and so young ; and 
last winter when the hunger came and the fever, and 
I was like to die with them, and I prayed to the 
Virgin to help me, she sent this English signor to 
me, and he gave me food and money, and he drove 
the illness away; and it cannot be that she would 
employ in that way a lost heretic.” 

The priest thought a little while ; suddenly some- 
thing seemed to strike him. “ To-day,” he said, 
“yes, it was to-day, he was to come.” He took a 
letter out of his pocket, and read it rapidly over. 
“ He will pass through Como on the 10th on his way 

to Rome; we have directed him to St. where 

you will not fail to see him. It may be so; yes, he 
may be here now, and so something might be done.” 
He continued to mutter indistinctly to himself, and, 
telling his companion to follow him, walked rapidly 
to the monastery at the upper end of the town. 
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Late in the afternoon Markham awoke; he in- 
quired whether the man was come back from Como, 
and, on learning that he was not, he sat down again 
at the table, and, with his purpose steady before him, 
wrote his last good-bye to such of us as cared to 
receive it. There was one letter to myself, enclosing 
another to his father, which I was to give him. This 
last I might read if I pleased ; it was very short, but 
a generous, open-minded, affectionate entreaty to be 
forgiven all the pain which he had caused him. I, 
he told me, would receive his manuscripts from 
Italy. If I thought, he said in his bitter way, that 
he was one of Bishop Butler’s favourites, the end of 
whose existence was only to be an example to their 
fellow-creatures, I might make what use I pleased 
both of them and of what I knew of his life. He had 
before written to me about Helen, and, giving me a 
rapid summary of what had passed, added that I 
should understand the conclusion. It was all over, 

he thought, as he was writing As I read over 

those last letters now, I could almost wish that his 
purpose had been fulfilled as he designed it; but I 
will not anticipate. 

The most painful thing was yet to be done : he 
must write a few last words to Helen. They never 
reached their destination; either from inadvertence 
or from nervousness, he forgot the direction, and 
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this letter was sent with the other to me. The hand 
was steady at the beginning, as if he had nerved 
himself for a violent effort; but his heart must have 
sunk as he went on. Many words were written 
through the blots of tears, and the end is scarcely 
legible. 

“ Helen, ” he wrote, “you have reason to hate 
me; yet you will not when you read this, for, by 
that time, I shall have made my last expiation to 
Heaven and to you. Yesterday I thought of myself, 
and I wished I had never seen you. Now I see my 
own littleness too plainly to care what might have 
been my fate. But, O Helen! would to God you 
had never seen me. We have been to blame. If 
you do not feel it, yet believe it, for me — for my 
sake ; it is all you can do for me now. Believe it, 
and forgive me. You forgive me; I do not forgive 
myself till my life has paid for my unworthiness. 
Forgive me and forget me; I never deserved your 
love; I do not deserve your remembering. I never 
really loved you; a heart like mine was too selfish 
to love anything but itself. I did but fall into a 
dream, and I tempted you into it waking; the fault 
was all mine, let my sacrifice suffice. I will not tell 
you to be happy now — that cannot be after what you 
have lost. But it is not for nothing that God is 
visiting you: and if he has taken Annie from you, 
and taken me from you, it is for your sake, that He 
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may win you for Himself. Turn, then, oh, turn ! 
there you will find peace, and pray for yourself an$ 
pray for me. And it may be — it may be — 0 Helen ! 
pray that it may be, that in a little while — but a little 
— when your body will lie down in the dust by the 
side of ours, that our spirits may meet again, &hen 
I may be better worth your loving, and where love 
shall be no sin; and the peace we have lost here 
shall be given us there for ever. 

“ Farewell! forgive me — farewell!’* 


Not far from the cottage, on the shores of the 
lake, was a spot where human hands had piled 
together a few old massive stones, and a stream of 
water, perhaps with some assistance, had scooped 
a basin in the granite. It was said that, many 
centuries before, a man had made a home there who 
was haunted by some strange sin; and the worn 
circle which was traced into the hard surface of the 
rock was still pointed out as the sign of the victory 
of penitence. It had been worn by the painful knees 
of a subdued and broken-hearted man, whose long 
watches the stars for thirty years had gazed upon, 
and whose prayers the angels had^ carried up to 
‘^eaven ; and fast and penance, and the dew and the 
or ll and the damp winds, had cleansed the spots 
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from off the tainted soul, and God’s mercy, before he 
died, had hung* round him the white garments of a 
saint. It was a holy place; the peasants crossed 
themselves as they passed by, and stopped, and 
knelt; and prayed the pardoned sinner’s intercession 
for their sins; and a small rude crucifix, carved, it 
was said, out of the very wood of Calvary, stood yet 
over the old stone which had been the altar of the 
tiny chapel. What strange attraction drew Suther- 
land’s steps there, it would be hard to say; whether 
it was that, in this forlorn and desolate ruin, this 
poor wretched remnant of a worn-out creed seemed 
to find a sympathetic symbol of his own faith-deserted 
soul — or whether it was some more awful impulse, 
like that which haunts blood-guilty men, and, com- 
pelling them to their own self-betrayal, forces them 
to hang spell-bound round the scene of their crime, 
as if the forsaken faith could only fitly there revenge 
itself on the same spot which once had witnessed its 
victory — I know not — or perhaps the threads which 
move our slightest actions are woven of a thousand 
tissues; and all these and innumerable others drew 
him there together. He sat down upon the broken 
wall. The ripple of the lake was curling and crisping 
on the pebbles at his feet. The old familiar scenes 
in the distance around him, so quiet and so beautiful 
— far away a white sail was glittering in the sunlight 
— happy human hearts were beating where that sail 

IQ 
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was, bounding along their light life way, with wings 
of hope and pleasure. Nearer still the island, the 
fatal island, and the treacherous water, and, last and 
worst, he could see the trees which hid the house 
where Helen was now lying — the lost, desolate 
Helen, alive or dead he knew not, he hardly cared, 
when life could be to her but living death. The scene 
hung on upon his senses ; but soon it was but floating 
on their surface, and his mind turned in upon his 
memory, and year by year, scene by scene, his entire 
life rose up before him, and rolled mournfully by. 
His love had been but a passing delirium; she had 
never had all his soul ; and now what had the truest 
hold on his affections, — old home, and the old church 
bells, and his mother’s dying blessing, came echoing 
sadly back again. And yet the storm was past. He 
was calm now, for he was determined. Tears were 
flowing fast down his face ; but they were not tears 
of suffering, but soft tears, in which all his soul was 
melting at this last adieu to life, which, poisoned as 
it had been for him, he could not choose but love. 
He did not regret his purpose ; he did not fear to die. 
Death must be some time, whatever death was. But 
it was the very death which was so near, which 
seemed to have taken off the curse from what he was 
leaving, as if the dawning light of his expiation was 
already breaking over the darkness. He took the 
phial from his pocket, with a steady hand he untied 
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the covering, and poured its contents into a little 
cup; he put it down upon the stone. So clear, so 
innocent, it sparkled there. “ Now for the last, 
then,” he said. Once more he turned his eyes to 
the blue heaven, and round over the landscape, so 
beautiful, so treacherously beautiful. A thin white 
cloud was sailing slowly up towards the sun. We 
often fix our resolution by the aid of other actions 
besides our own. The cloud should give the signal 
for his going. It would but veil the sunlight for a 
moment; but in that moment a shadow would fall 
down on his spirit, which would pass away no more. 

“ All is over now then,” he said, “ and to this fair 
earth, and sky, and lake, and woods, and smiling 
fields, and all the million things which gambol out 
their life in them, now good-bye, and for ever. You 
will live on; and the wind will blow, and men will 
laugh and sigh, and the years roll along, with their 
great freights of joy and sorrow; but I shall hear 
their voices no more. One pang, and I shall be 
lying there, among those old stones, as one of them. 
Little happiness, at best, there is, with all this fair 
seeming. A little — but a little — but I shall not be 
here to make that little less. A few friends may be 
sorry for me when they hear ot this last end; but 
their pain will be brief as mine, and the wound will 
heal, and time will bear away its memory; and for 
me no mortal heart will suffer more. Farewell, 
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Helen ! last witness that earth had no deeper curse 
than love of me. Your spirit is broken; but peace 
may breathe over its ruins when I am gone. Fare- 
well, farewell ! The shadow steals over the earth. 
I see it; the dark cloud spot rolling down the hill so 
fast, so fast. Oh ! may it be a true emblem — the 
one dull spot in the great infinity of light ! These 
stones, this altar, they have echoed to sorrow deep, 
perhaps, as mine: and faith in this poor atom, poor 
carved chip of rotting wood, cheated the sufferer 
into a lengthened agony of years. Miserable spell 
that clings around us ! we can but pass from dream 
to dream; but change one idol for another; and 
place the very Prophet who came to free us, on the 
pedestal from which he had thrown down the image.” 

Another moment — he raised the poison. “And 
Jesus Christ died on this ! ” he said, as his eyes 
lingered on the crucifix, “died for our sins ... so 
I die to lighten others’ sorrows, and to end my 
own ! ” 

“ Die without hope — the worst sinner’s worst 
death — to bear your sin, and your sin’s punishment, 
through eternity ! ” 

Was it the rocks that spoke ? It was a strange 
echo. Markham started. The cup sank upon the 
altar stone. His pulse, which had not shaken 
before, bounded violently in his heart, as he turned 
and looked round him. And the figure he saw, and 
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the glance he met, was hardly calculated to give him 
back his courage. How well he knew it ! How 
often in old college years he had hung upon those 
lips ; that voice so keen, so preternaturally sweet, 
whose very whisper used to thrill through crowded 
churches, when every breath was held to hear; that 
calm grey eye; those features, so stern, and yet so 
gentle! — was it the spirit of Frederick Mornington 
which had been sent there, out of the other world, to 
warn him? Was it a dream, a spectre? What was 
it? Oh ! false, how false, that a man who is bold to 
die, is bold for every fear ! Markham’s knees shook; 
his hair rose upon his head, and his tongue hung 
palsied in his throat, as he struggled to speak. 

“God sent me here to seek one who might be 
saved. He did not tell me I should find Markham 
Sutherland ! ” 

“ What are you ? ” stammered Markham. “ How 
came you here ? ” 

“ I have come in time,” he answered, cutting every 
syllable in the air with his clear impassive voice, as 
if he was chiselling it in marble. 

Markham’s confused sense began to remember. 
Mr. Mornington had been for two years in Italy, 
washing off, in a purer air, the taint of the inheritance 
of heresy. 

“ Come with me,” he said, with the manner which 
knows it is obeyed; “you must not stay here;” he 
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crossed himself ; “ the place is holy ! ” He took the 
poison-cup from the stone, and threw it far away", 
and, with water from the fountain, he sprinkled the 
place where it had lain, and where Markham had 
been sitting-. 

The young- man watched him mechanically. This 
last action did not escape him ; he was infected, and 
what he touched he tainted. He made no effort to 
resist. He who had but a few moments before 
philosophised over superstition, was feeble as a 
child. Again he saw in this the finger of Heaven, 
which he could not choose but obey. 

Mr. Mornington moved out of the consecrated 
ground, signing to him to follow ; and he went 
without hesitating. Partly it was the reviving of 
the power with which, in earlier years, this singular 
person had fascinated him; partly it was his guilt- 
subdued conscience, which felt that it had forfeited 
the right to its own self-control. When they were 
outside the circle that marked the holy ground, his 
companion turned to him with features which had 
lost half their sternness, and had softened into an 
expression of tenderness and feeling. 

“And is it indeed you, Markham, you, I find here 
in this dreadful way ? . . . I spoke sternly to you, I 
could not speak otherwise there. But, Markham, I 
do not forget : I can be your friend as a man, if I 
cannot be more to you. Dear Markham, it was not 
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a chance which sent me here; I was told I should 
4ind an Englishman, and an unhappy one. As an 
English priest my duty brought me here, and I come 
to find you, Markham, you, on the very edge of a 
precipice so fearful, that it is only now that I have 
led you from it that you or I can feel its awfulness; 
and I feel— yes, and you feel — it was not an accident 
which ruled it so.” 

Markham’s heart was bursting. “ Dear kind Mr. 
Mornington,*’ he said, “you do not know what you 
have done. It would have been better if you had 
left me; you may think so when you hear all that I 
will tell you.” 

Mornington’s softening face grew softer; he knew 
the virtue of confession ; he knew that only a broken 
heart would turn to it unconstrained, and how soon 
the broken heart may become a contrite one. That 
day Markham told him all, first this long dark story, 
the last load which lay the heaviest upon him; then, 
as he began to rise from under the weight, he saw 
more clearly, or thought he saw, how fault had 
followed fault, and one link hung upon another; and 
step by step he went back over his earlier struggles, 
his scepticisms, his feeble purpose and vacillating 
creed, all of them outpouring now as sins confessed. 
His listener’s sympathies were so entire, so heartfelt, 
he seemed himself to have passed through each one 
of Markham’s difficulties, so surely he understood 
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them. Nay, often the latter was startled to find him- 
self anticipated in his conclusions, and to hear them 
rounded off for him in language after which he him- 
self had been only feeling. At last it was all over. 
'The inexpressible relief he felt seemed to cry to him 
of reconciliation and forgiveness. Mr. Mornington 
pressed but little upon him ; his heart was flowing, 
the wound had burst for itself, and had no need of 
urging. When it was finished, he said, “ Markham, 
I h.ave heard you as a friend, I have only to ask you 
whether your conscience does not tell you that you 
have found a way at last where you thought that 
there was none, and whether you are prepared to 
follow it?” 

“Oh, yes — yes,” he said. 

“ But to follow it now? now, while your heart is 
warm and the quick sense is on you of what you are 
and of what you were?” Again Markham passion- 
ately professed his readiness. 

“Then you will repeat to another what you have 
confided to me ; not as I have heard it, but under the 
sacred seal of confession; you will undertake the 
penance which shall be laid upon you ; and you will 
look forward with steady hope to a time when you 
may be received into the Holy Church, and may hear 
your absolution from her lips?” 

If Markham hesitated it was but for a moment. 
Mr. Mornington went on . . . “Your philosophy, 
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as you called it, taught you to doubt whether sin was 
not a dream ; you feel it now ; it is no dream, it is a 
real, a horrible power; and you see whither you have 
been led in following blindly a guide which is but a 
child of the spirit of evil.” 

How true it is that arguments have only power 
over us while the temper is disposed to listen to 
them! Not one counterfact had been brought before 
him, not one intellectual difficulty solved, yet under 
the warm rain of penitence the old doubts melted 
like snow from off his soul. He felt his guilt, he felt 
that here that dreadful consciousness might be rolled 
away, and as idle he thought it would be to stand 
hesitating with frozen limbs with a fire within sight 
and within reach, till some cunning chemist had 
taught him why the fire was warm, as to wait now 
and hang aloof till the power which he felt was 
explained to him. 

Whether all along below his weakness some latent 
superstition had not lain buried, which now for the 
first time broke out into activity, or whether he mis- 
took the natural effect of having unloaded his aching 
conscience in a kind listener’s ear for a supernatural 
spiritual strength which was flowing down upon him 
from heaven, or whether it was indeed true that his 
reason had gone astray; that reason is by some 
strange cause perverted, and of itself and unassisted 
it can but present a refracted image of the things of 
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the spirit with every line inclining* at a false angle; 
and that the strange inexplicable sense which coit- 
tradicts reason (for we cannot flinch from the alter- 
native) is the one faithful glimpse and the only one 
of the truth ot God, enough for our guidance and 
enough to warn us against philosophy — were ques- 
tions which long after, in his solitary cell, the 
unhappy Markham was again and again condemned 
to ask himself, and to hear no answer, except in the 
wild rolling storm of eager angry voices calling this 
way and that way and each crying down the other. 
. . . But there was no such hesitating now. The 
overpowering acuteness of his feeling unnerved what 
little intellect was left unshaken, and the gentleness 
and fascination of Mr. Mornington held him like a 
magnetic stream. He did all they bid him do; for 
a time he felt all they promised that he should feel. 
He felt that it was his doubt which had unhinged 
him; he had fallen because his moral eye had be- 
come dim. Deep as his sin had been, Mr. Morning- 
ton told him it was not mortal, because it had been 
uncompleted ; saints had fallen, the man after God’s 
own heart had fulfilled as deep or a deeper crime. 
If he could submit himself utterly and unreservedly 
to the Holy Church, the Church in God’s stead 
would accept him and would pronounce his full 
forgiveness. 

He confessed, and, after undergoing the prescribed 
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penance, he received the conditional baptism, was 
absolved, and retired into a monastery. Once and 
once only his human feeling was strong enough to 
make him speak again to Mr. Mornington of Helen, 
and to ask what had become of her. But a cold* 
severe answer that she was cared for, and a per- 
emptory command never to let his thoughts turn 
upon her again (with a penance for every trans- 
gression) until those under whose care he had been 
placed could give him hopes that his prayers might 
be offered for her unsullied by any impurity — to- 
gether with the severe rule of discipline under which 
he had by his own desire been laid — for a time at 
least drove her out of his mind. His crushed sense 
became paralysed in the artificial element into which 
he had thrown himself. His remorse overwhelmed 
his sympathy with her. . . . She belonged to the old 
life which he had flung ofF, and he endeavoured only 
to remember her in an agony of shame. 

Poor Helen! she was cared for. How that night 
and those days passed with her was never known. 
Markham’s note was brought her the morning of his 
disappearance, and she knew that he too was gone 
when all else was gone — gone ! — lost to her for ever ! 
It swept over her lacerated heart like the white 
squalls over the hot seas of India, with a fury too 
intense to raise the waves, but laying them all flat 
in boiling calm. It appears she collected energy 
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enough to write to Mr. Leonard, desiring him to 
come to her at once. She gave no reason — she did 
not even tell him that his child was dead; only he 
must come to her on the instant. When he came 
'he found her in a state of almost unconsciousness. 
Her nerves were for the time killed by what she had 
gone through; but when she saw him she was able 
to gather herself up. She knew him — she knew 
what she had to say to him ; and coldly, calmly, and 
gravely she told him all. There were no tears, no 
passionate penitence, no entreaties for forgiveness. 
Her words fell from her almost like a voice from the 
shadowy dead sent up out of their graves on some 
unearthly mission; and they awed him as such a 
voice would awe him. His rude and simple nature 
might have broken into passion had he seen one 
tinge of shame, or fear, or any feeling which he 
would have expected to find. He had never loved 
her, though he thought he had. Perhaps he was 
too shallow to love. But he might have felt real 
rage at his own injury, and he might have persuaded 
himself, in proper sort, that he felt all which an 
affectionate husband ought to feel ; but this unnatural 
calmness overmastered him entirely. He was passive 
in her hands, to do or not to do whatever she might 
choose. What could she choose. Home and kind 
home-faces there were none for her. Friends, ex- 
cept Markham, not one; and him — whatever was 
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become of him — she was never to see again. He 
had not even written again to her as he had pro- 
mised. Death had not come, though she had prayed 
for it. Madness had not come ; she was too single- 
minded to think of suicide. 

To be alone with the past was all for which she 
wished. There was but one gate besides the grave 
which she knew was never closed against the broken- 
hearted — it was that of the convent. She knew 
little and cared little for difference of creeds. It 
was not the creed of the Catholic which was the seed 
out of which those calm homes of sorrow have 
risen over the earth; but deepest human feeling, 
deepest knowledge of the cravings of the suffering 
heart. There at least was kindness, and tenderness, 
and compassion — there no world voice could break 
in to trouble her — there let her go. Her husband 
made no difficulty. In his heart he was not sorry, 
as it settled for him a question which might be 
embarrassing; and the few arrangements which 
money could command were soon made with a 
relation of one of his Italian friends, the Abbess 

of . The story was told her. Such stories were 

not new in Italy; though it was new that, of her 
own free will, a lady who had done what she had 
done, and had been bred in the free atmosphere of 
the world, should seek out so austere a home. And 
there went Helen — and there for two years she 
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drooped, and then she died. All that woman’s care 
or woman’s affection could do to soften off her end 
was done. The exhaustion of her suffering left her 
soul in calm, and gave her back enough possession 
of herself to enable her to entangle into affection for 
her the gentle hearts which were round her and 
watched over her. It was a deep, intense affection; 
deeper, perhaps, because of the doubt and sorrow 
which were blended with it. For Helen lived and 
died unreconciled with the Church. She loved it — 
she loved its austerity, its charity, the wide soul- 
absorbing spirit of devotion which penetrated and 
purified it, and the silvery loveliness of character 
which it had to bestow; and Helen might have 
m ?ined it, might have received from its lips on this 
ti n de the grave the pardon which may God grant she 
wo s yet found beyond it: only if she could have 
hejade one first indispensable confession that she had 
t tinned in her love for Markham Sutherland — yet, with 
singular persistency, she declared to the last that 
her sin had been in her marriage, not in her love. 
Unlike his, her early training had been too vague 
to weigh at all against the feeling which her love 
had given her; she had little knowledge and an 
unpractised intellect— she had only her heart, which 
had refused to condemn her — she had never examined 
herself. The windings, wheel within wheel, of the 
untrue spirit’s self-deceptions, were all strange to 
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her, for she had always been too natural to think 
about herself at all. Perhaps the heart does not 
deceive; never does give a false answer, except to 
those double-minded unhappy ones who do care 
about themselves, and so play tricks with it and 
tamper with it. At any rate, whether from deadness 
of conscience, or from apathy or indifference, or 
because of the unrepenting tenderness of her love, 
which never left her (although they took care to tell 
her of Markham’s repentance), she still clung to her 
feeling for him as the best and most sacred of her 
life. She acknowledged a sin which they told her 
was none, for she felt that she ought never to have 
promised Leonard what she had ; but Markham she 
loved, she must still love. Her love for him could 
not injure him. If he was happy in forgetting — in 
abjuring her, she was best pleased with what would 
best heal his sorrow. 

Strange contrast — the ends of these two ! She 
died happy, forgiven by her husband and going back 
to join her lost child, where by-and-by they might 
all meet again, and where Markham need no longer 
fly from her; for there, there is “no marrying nor 
giving in marriage.” It was a hard trial to the 
weeping sisters who hung around her departure to 
see with what serene tranquillity the unpardoned 
sinner, as they deemed her, could pass away to Goc£ 
But Markham’s new faith fabric had been reared 1 
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upon the clouds of sudden violent feeling-, and no 
air-castle was ever of more unabiding- growth; doubt 
soon sapped it, and remorse, not for what he had 
done, but for what he had not done; and, amidst 
the wasted ruins of his life, where the bare bleak soil 
was strewed with wrecked purposes and shattered 
creeds, with no hope to stay him, with no fear to 
raise the most dreary phantom beyond the grave, he 
sank down into the barren waste, and the dry sands 
rolled over him where he lay; and no living being 
was left behind him upon earth, who would not 
mourn over the day which brought life to Markham 
Sutherland. 


THE END. 
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Kaumbacli Translated by Helen 11 Dole. 

69 ESSAYS AND PAPERS BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. EDITED 

by Walter Jerrolii, 

70 VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN BY 

Mi?> IVoILtmu t 'r Inti > luolio.i by Mis 1C R iblns Penn. *11. 

71 “TIIE ATHENIAN ORACLE/’ A SELECTION. EDITED 

by J*»hn UnticihiF, w ith Piefitniy Note by WiInt 

72 ESSAYS OF SAINTE-lii UVE. TRANbLA'IED AND 

Edited, with an Inttoduction, by Elizabeth Lee. 

73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. FROM THE TRANS- 

lat: r. of Sjrdoaliaai ttud T^io*. i.uitcd I./ T. ’ v ~ } '• 

74 HEINES ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ETC. TRANS- 

latod by Elizabeth A Sharp. With an Introduction fiom the French of 
I'iifn.jdiile a«utitr. 

75 SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. TRANSLATED. 

with an Introduction, by Major-Geiieial 1’atiick Maxwell. 

76 SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMTTH EDJTFn W * Hi 

an IntioductHn, Ly Ernes'. Rhys 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

78 THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. FROM 

the “ Morte d’Arthur.” Edited by Ernost Rhys, [This, together with 

Nc i. forum tin. . . "I- .1 •’ V.fhn\”J 

79 ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

With an Introduction by E. A. Helps. 

80 ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. SELECTED, WITH A 

Prefatory Note, by Percival Chubb. 

81 THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. BY W. M. 

Thackeray. Edited by F. T. Marzials. 

82 SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. TRANSLATED, WITH 

•n Introduction, by Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limiibd, 

LONDON AND NRWCASTLE-ON-TYNB. 




THE SCOTT LIBRARY— continued. 

83 CARLYLE’S ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 

With an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. * r 

84 PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAM 1 ?. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Rudolf Dircks. 

85 THE PROSE OF WORDSWORTH. SELECTED AND 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor William Knight 

86 ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND THOUGHTS OF COUNT 

(iiacomo Leopardi. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, bf 
Major-General Patrick Marwell. 

87 THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 

]iy Nikolai V. Go#r>l. Translated from the original, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Arthur A. Sykes. 

88 ESSAYS AND AFOTHEGMS OF FRANCIS, LORD BACON. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by John Buchan. 

89 PROSE OF MILTON. SELECTED AND EDITED, WITH 

an Introduction, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

90 THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. TRANSLATED BY 

Thomas Taylor, with an Introduction by Theodore Wr&tislaw. 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. WITH AN INTRO- 

duction by Frank T. Marziali. 

92 THE PROSE AND TABLE TALK OF COLERIDGE. 

Edited by Will H. Dircks. 

.3 HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS. TRANSLATED BY 
Blteabeth A. Sharp. 

94 SELECTED ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. WITH AN 

Introduction by Sir George Douglas, Bart 

95 VASARI’S LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 

and Prefaced by Hafelock Ellis. 

96 LAOCOON, AND OTHER PROSE WRITINGS OF 

LESSING. ▲ new Translation by W. B. Ronnfeldt 

97 PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS 

Two Plays by Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated from the French by 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 

cS THE COMPLETE ANGLER OF WALTON AND COTTON. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles Hill Dick. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 
LONDON AND NEWCASTLR-ON-TYNR. 




THE SCOTT LIBRARY — continued . 

99 LESSING’S NATHAN THE WISE. TRANSLATED BY 

Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 

\ 6 o THE POETRY OF THE CELTIC RACES, AND OTHER 

^ Essays of Ernest Renan. Translated by W. G. Hutchison. 

101 CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, AND MAXIMS OF GOETHE. 

Translated, with an Introduction, by W. B. Ronnfeldt. 

102 ESSAYS OF SCHOPENHAUER. TRANSLATED BY 


Mrs. Rudolf Dircks. With an Introduction. 


[03 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by William 0. Hutchison. 

[04 THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. EDITED, 

with an Introduction, by Arthur Symons. 

[05 THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 

By Oeoige Henry Lewes. Edited bv T. Sharper Knowlson. 
to 6 THE LIVES OF DR. JOHN DONNE, SIR IIENRY VVOTTON, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. 
By Izaac Walton. Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles Hill Dick. 
[07 WIIAT IS ART? BY LEO TOLSTOY. TRANSLATED 
from the Original Russian MS., with Introduction, by Aylmer Maude. 
io8 RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 
Introduction, by W. G. Hutchison. 

[09 ORATIONS OF CICERO. SELECTED AND EDITED, 
with an Introduction, by Fred. W. Norris, 
tio REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

By Edmund Burke. With an Introduction by George Sampson. 

[II THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES I. 
Translated, with an Introductory Essay, by John B. Firth, B.A., Late 
Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 


12 THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES II. 

Translated by John B. Firth, B.A. 

13 SELECTED THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL. TRANS- 

latcd, with an Introduction and Notes, by Gertrude Burford Rawlings. 

14 SCOTS ESSAYISTS: FROM STIRLING TO STEVENSON. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Oliphant Smeaton. 

15 ON LIBERTY. BY JOHN STUART MILL. WITH AN 

Introduction by W. L. Couitney. 

16 THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND METAPHYSICAL 

Meditations of Rcn6 Descartes. Translated, with Introduction, by 
Gertrude B. Rawlings. 

17 KALIDASA’S SAKUNTALA, Etc. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by T. Holme. 

18 NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY SKETCHES. EDITED, WITH 

Introduction, by George Sampson. 

19 NEWMAN’S SELECT ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH AN 

Introduction, by George Sampson. ___ ______ 

20 RENAN’S MARCUS AURELIUS. TRANSLATED, WITH 

an Introduction, by William G. Hutchison. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NBWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. , 



M \NUAT.S Ol- F A I ri.OYMENT FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 


Uie object of this ‘•'crie^. «_» )ianai.> will be to give to giiL, mor: 

vty ♦*!”■»* l'r’'." •!’ f» tr ,wlini<rvl «1*» wh j * r *on» 

inclination or necessity are looking foiward to earning their r-Ki 
living, some assistance with rofetenre to the choice of a profession, 
and to the best method of preparing for it when chosen. 

1 rap Rv • ‘-'tin l\»»»rrC' p iir.» • or in Limp Cloth, is 6d. 

I.— SECONDA UY I’EACHING. 

This manual contains particulars ol the qualifications necessary for a 
second iry teacher, with a list ol the colleges and universities wheie 
training may be had, the cost of t«.i umg, and the prospect of em- 
ployment when trained. 


II.— ELEMEN1AKY TEACHING. 

This manual sums up clearly the rhi c t facts which need to be known 
respecting the work to be done in elementary schools, and the conditions 
under which women may take a share in such work. 


III. — SICK NURSING. 

This manual contains useful infuimaiion with regard to every branch 
of Nursing — Hospital, District, Private, and Mental Nursing, and 
Nursing in the Army and Navy and in Poor Law Institutions, with 
pa. oculars of the beat nieliioJ of tiuumig, die usual salaries given, a no 
the prospect of employment, with some account of the general ad- 
vantages and drawbacks of the work. 


IV.— MEDICINE. 

This manual gives particulars of all the medical qualifications- recog- 
nised by the General Medical Council which are open to women, and 
of the methods by which they can be obtained, with full details of the 
different universities and colleges at which women can pursue their 
medical studies. 


Tin* Wai tkr Scott Purtishino Company, Limited, 



IBSEN'S PROSE DRAMAS 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

wAmjpieic in x ivc Vuls. Ciown Svo, Cloth, Price 31*. 6il. each. 

e . r n*;.,. « C'-ts*. r •»«; W *Tilf Mnrorro I in Crv * ’ »« 

Vot* I.— "A DOLL’S HOUSE,” "THE LEAGUE ()*' 
YOUTH,” and "THE PII.LAKS OF SOCIETY." 
With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Intro- 
duction by William Archer. • 

Voi. 11.— " GilOS I'S," “AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE," ml ‘THE WILD DUCK* With an 
Introductoiv \ot< 

Vox.. III. — “ LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE 
VIKINGS AT HKLGEI.AND” u THE PRE- 
TEN DERo. * With an Intioductory Note and 
Portrait of Ibsen. 

Vot TV -“VMDRROD Aisjn OAT TT.F.AN,” With m 
Introductory Note by William Archer. 

Vot V. — “ROSMERS1TQLM,” “ THE LADY FROM 
THE SEA,” “ HEDDA G ABLER.” Translated by 
William Archer. With an Introductory Note. 


V. IN'f SrSTP-C 'NO INSTRUCTIVE GIFT BOOK FOR EVERY ONE 
MUSICALLY INCLINED. 

In One Volume. Crown Svo, Cloth, Richly Gilt. Price 3/6. 

MuSiCiANS' WIT, HUMOUR, AND 
ANECDOTE. 

Being On Dita of Composers, Singers, and Instrumentalists 
of all Times. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “Verdi: Man and Musician”) 
Editor of “The Master Musicians Series,” etc., etc. 

Profusely Illustrated with Quaint Drawings by J. P. Donne. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 



7 > be Makers of British Art . 


A NEW SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


§ 


Each volume illustrated with Twenty Full-page Reproductions 
and a Photogiavure Portrait. 


Square Crown 8vo, Cloth , Gilt Top , Deckled Edges , 3.?. 6d. net. 


VOLUMES READY . 

LANDSEER, Sir Edwin. By the Editor. 

“ This little volume may rank as the most complete account of 
Landseer that the world is likely to possess.” — Times. 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 

“To the series entitled ‘The Makers of British Art* Miss Elsa 
d'Estci re -Keeling ontnbutes an admirable little volume on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Miss Keeling’s ^.t) le is sprightly and epigrammatic, 
and her judgments aic well considered.” — Daily Telegtaph. 

TURNER, J. M. W. By Robert Chignell, Author of 
“The Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole, R.A.” 

“ Mr. Chignell’s sketch of Turner’s life and career is comparatively 
brief. But it is not superficial. It delineates the man Turner as he 
was, a man of splendid intelligence, of inexhaustible kindness, loyalty, 
and generous appreciation of the work of his fellow-artists.” — Daily 
News. 

ROMNEY, George. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
F.R.S., M.P. 

‘ ‘ Likely to remain the best account of the painter’s life. ” — Alhenaum . 

WILKIE, Sir David. By Professor Bayne. 

CONSTABLE, John. By the Right Hon. Lord Windsor. 

IN PREPARATION . 

MILLAIS— GAINSBOROUGH— HOGARTH— LEIGHTON— 
HENRY MOORE-RAEBURN. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 




Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per VoLj 
Half* Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5s. 

Count Tolstoy’s Works. 

The following Volumes are already issued— 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. WHAT TO DO? 

YmS COSSACKS. WAR AND PEACE. (4 vol*.) 

IVAN ILYI1C1I, AND OTHER THE LONG EXILE, ETC* 
STORIES. SEVASTOPOL. 

MY RELIGION. THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 

LIFE. FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

MY CONFESSION. THE KINGDOM OF GOD VS 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, WITHIN YOU. 

YOUTH. WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. LIGHT. 

ANNA KARENINA. 3 / 6 . THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 

Uniform with the above — 

IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Georg Brandbs* 

Post 4to, Cloth, Price is. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticism* of the Work. 

By Count Tolstoy. 

1/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE GODSON. 

IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 

2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 

Small !2mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Coiint Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 

Volume I. contains — Volume III. contains — 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRF., 

THE GODSON. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 

Volume II. contains— Volume IV. contains— 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains— 
MAN? TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 

The Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND NRWCASTLB-ON-TYNE. 



NEW ENG! AND LIBRARY. 

CONTAINING TIIE WORKS OF 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

AND 

HENRY THOREAU. 

GRAVURE P.DIl ION. Printed on Antique Paper, 
as. pei Vol, 

Each Volume with a Frontispiece in P/iotogravuse. 


EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES. 

Square 8vo, Parchment Cover, 6d.; Cloth, 6d.; Cloth and Roan, is. 


VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK BY ELLICE IIOPKINS, 
Author of “ Power of Womanhood.” 

THE STORY OF LIFE, 

FOR THR USE OF MOTHERS OF BOYS. 


Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 

BARTY’S STAR. 

By NORMAN GALE, Aadiui of "Songi, for Little TeopL,” e;c. 

Profusely Illustrated by Gordon Browns, and other Artists, 

Grown-up folk to whom children are dear will, we think, find in the 
chapters of Barty's Star not a little to attract them. In Barty his 
parents noticed what they judged to be clear proofs of the child’s earlier 
existence in another world ; and these signs form the foundation of a 
book that certainly does not lack either grace or originality. The love 
of the parents, the one for the other, is made a commanding feature 
•f the story. 


The Wai.tfr Scott Publishing Company, Limited, 





Crown StW, Ciof/i, $s. GJ. each; same 7 l o.S , 6S4 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by IIAVkLOCK. ELLIS. 

EVOLUTION OK SEX. By Piofcssois Geddbs aud Thomson, in . 
ELECTRICITY IN MODERN ! T!'!\ !WI. W. m: T' * "ti imvv. 
THE ORIGIN OK TIIE ARVANs. IU Dr. Tayli ir. 

V /\Ni» 1 ..1 F i- - . i .‘\h . 

EVOLUTION AND DISEXSL. 15/J. B. Si; 11 >n. 

THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gi.mmk. 
til: CRIMINAL I. ."'v- . \ . : , ■ . lh 

SANITY AND INS \NITY. By D». C. Mem’h k. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moil (Beilin). 

MANUAL TR VINING. By Dr. Woonwum (S'. Louis). 

SCIENCE OK FAIRY TALKS By K. S. Hakiiand. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. Bv Ki.ib Rki < 11 *. 

KVULUIION OK MARRIAGE. i.yC.i, Lkkji] kxicau. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR PKOiMJClS. By Di. WOODIIEAD. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. ByJ. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By I'ror. Lomrkoso. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Cir. Lbtournraii. 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PR* SENT. By Prof Hull. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykes. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Ervnk Wai no, Ph.D. 

THE GERM- PLASM. By Prufi'w.r Wkismann. 6,. 

Tlii: INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. Bv K. florrssAY 
MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock. Ei i **. Os. 

MODERN CAPITALISM. By John A IIokson, M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By F. Podmoke, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. ByPiof. C. L Mr.n.JAi;, F.R.S. t, 
THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 

TIIE GROWTH OF TIIE BRAIN. By II. II. Donaldson. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. Bv Prof. A. C. II addon, F.R.S. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. By E. Parish. 6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Prof. Ribot. 6s. 

TIIE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. ScRipriJRR. 6,. 
SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology. 
By Marie db Manac^Ine. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. Lockhart 
Gn.iEsric, M.D., F.R.CP. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 6s. 
DEGENERACY: Its Causes, Signs, and Results. By Prof. 

LijG»iM£ S. TAi.BOi, M ,D. t Chicago. 6s. 

THF HISTORY OF THE FTTROPEAN FAUNA By P F 
Si HARM 1 ', IfaSi*., T*H II . !• / 6s. 

THE RACES OF MAN: A Sketch of Ethnography and Anthro- 
pology. By T- Drniker. 6s. 

TIIE PSYCHOLOGY OI’ RELIGION. By Prof. Starbuck. 6s. 
THE CHILD. By Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M.A., Ph.D. 6s. 
TIIE MEDITERRANEAN R \CK. By Pi- r . Sr.r.c.i. 6«. 

THE STUDY O* RELIGION By Morris Jasi row, Jun., »>h.D. Os. 
H1MORY OF GEOLOGY AND PAL/KONIOLOGY. By Prof. 



SPECIAL EDITION OF THE 

CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square 8vo, Cloth , Gilt Top Elegant , Price 2 s* 
Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

CHRIST! A N YEAR. With Portrait of John Keble. 
LONGFELLOW. With Portrait of Longfellow. 

SHELLEY. With Portrait of Shelley. 

WORDSWORTH. With Portrait of Wordsworth. 

W II ITT IE II. With Portrait of Whittier. 

BURNS. Songs \ With Portrait of Burns, and View of ‘“The 
BURNS. Poems / Auld Brig o’ Boon." 

KEATS. With Portrait of Keats. 

EMERSON. With Portrait of Emerson. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. Portrait of P.;B. Marston. 
WHITMAN. With Portrait of Whitman. 

LOVE LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST. Portrait of Eric Mackay. 
SCOTT. Lady of the Lake, I With Portrait of Sir Walter Sootfc, 
etc. > and View of “ The Silver 

SCOTT. Marmion, etc. J Strand, Loch Katrine.” 

CHILDREN OF THE POETS. With an Engraving of **The 
Orphan*," by G ain sb o rough. 

SONNETS OF EUROPE. With Portrait of J. A. Symonda 
SYDNEY DOBELL. With Portrait of Sydney Dobell. 
HERRICK. With Portrait of Herrick. 

BALLADS AND RONDEAUS. Portrait of W. E. Henley. 
IRISH MINSTRELSY. With Portrait of Thomas Davis. 
PARADISE LOST. With Portrait of Milton. 

FAIRY MUSIC. Engraving from Drawing by C. E. Brock. 
GOLDEN TREASURY. With Engraving of Virgin Mother. 
AMERICAN SONNETS. With Portrait of J. R. Lowell. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. With Engraving. "Ecce Ilomo.- 
PAINTER POETS. With Portrait of Walter Crane. 

WOMEN POETS. With Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 

POEMS OF HON. RODEN NOEL. Portrait of Hon. R. Noel. 
AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Portrait of Mark Twain. 
SONGS OF FREEDOM. With Portrait of William Morris. 
SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. With Portrait of R. Tannahill. 
CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH VERSE. With Portrait of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

PARADISE REGAINED. With Portrait of Milton. 
CAVALIER POETS. With Portrait of Suckling. 

II UMOROUS POEMS. With Portrait of Hood. 

HERBERT. With Portrait of Herbert. 

POE. With Portrait of Poe. 

OWEN MEREDITH. With Portrait of late Lord Lytton. 

LOVE LYRICS. With Portrait of Raleigh- 
GERMAN BALLADS. With Portrait of Schiller. 

CAMPBELL. With Portrait of Campbell. 

CANADIAN POEMS. With View of Mount Stephen. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. With Portrait of Earl of Surrey. 
ALLAN RAMSAY. With Portrait of Ramsay. 

SPENSER. With Portrait of Spenser. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 

LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON -TYNE. 




CHATTKItTON. With Engraving, " The Death of Chattertoa. 4 * 
COWPEIi. With Portrait of Cowper. 

CHAUCER. With Portrait of Chaucer. 

COLERIDG E. With Portrait of Coleridge. 

POPE. With Portrait of Pope. 

BYRON. Miscellaneous! 

BYRON. Don Juan f Wifch Portra *<* of B F r<m - 
JACOBITE SONGS. With Portrait of Prince Charlie. 

BORDER BALLADS. With View of Neidpath Caatle. 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. With Portrait of A. L. Gordon. 
HOGG. With Portrait of Hogg. 

GOLDSMITH. With Portrait of Goldsmith. 

MOORE. With Portrait of Moore. 

DORA GREEN WELL. With Portrait of Dora GroenweU. 
BLAKE. With Portrait of Blake. 

POEMS OF NATURE. With Portrait of Andrew Lang. 

PRAED. With Portrait. 

SOUTHEY. With Portrait. 

HUGO. With Portrait. 

GOETHE. With Portrait. 

BKR ANGER. With Portrait. 

HEINE. With Portrait. 

SKA MUSIC. With View of Corbttre Rocks, Jersey. 

SONG-TIDE. With Portrait of Philip Bourke Marston. 

LADY OF LYONS. With Portrait of Bulwer Lytton. 
SHAKESPEARE : Songs and Sonnets. With Portrait. 

BEN JONSON. With Portrait. 

HORACE. With Portrait. 

CRABBE. With Portrait. 

CRADLE SONGS. With Engraving from Drawing by T. E. Macklin. 
BALLADS OF SPORT. Do. do. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Portrait. 

AUSTIN'S DAYS OF THE YEAR. With Portrait. 

CLOUGH'S BOTHIE, and other Poems. With View. 
BROWNING’S Pippa Passes, etc. ! 

BROWNING'S Blot in the 'Scutcheon, etc. > With Portrait: 
BROWNING’S Dramatic Lyrics. J 

MACKAV’S LOVER’S MISSAL. With Portrait 
KIRKE WHITE'S POEMS. WKh Portrait. 

LYRA NLCOl'IANA. With Portrait. 

AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait of E. B. Browning. 

NAVAL SONGS. With Portrait of Lord Nelson. 

TENNYSON : In Memoriam, Maud, etc. With Portiait. 
TENNYSON : English Idyls, The Princess, etc. With View of 
Farringford House. 

WAR SONGS. With Portrait of Lord Roberts. 

JAMES THOMSON. With Portrait. 

ALEXANDER SMITH. With Portrait. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 



*The Music Story Series. 

A SLit/ES OF LITERARY MUSICAL MONOCAAPriS. 

1 dkcii by FREDERICK .f. CROWES T, 

\.-i , ,,r “'n. ^ lW i\,^ ” 

illustrated wnh I'liuLu . no ai.d Cjllotypo P«»itr.v , 1 1 '• i e . *n<i i-ine 
Pictures:, Fac.Mmiles, etc. 

Sq non C^oicti Si'o % Cfath) js. 61. net. 

VOLUMES, NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF ORATORIO* Bv ANNIE W. PATTER. 
SON, B.A., Mus. Doc. 

“Written in a blight style, in which technicalities are as much as 
possible avoided, Miss Patterson's monograph should find favour 
with the musical public. -Scotsman 

THE STORY OF NOTATION. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, 

M.A., Mus. Bac. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. By C. F. ABDY 

WILLIAMS, M. \ , Author of “ i^rh »’ and "Handel” (“Master 
Mu' 5S*r ; »«; 

NEXT VOLUME. 

THE STORY 9F CHAMBER MUSIC. By N. KILBURN, 

M(iv Bac. (Cantao.), Loiuiuclor of 'he ididdicbbiou^li, ounuv.iViO, 
and Bishop Auckland Musical Societies. 

IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. By ALGERNON S. 

ROSE, Author of “ Talks with Bandsmen.” 

THE STORY OF HARMONY. By EUSTACE J. BREAK- 

SPEARE, Author of “ Mozart,” “ Musical Aesthetics,” etc. 

THE STORY OF THE ORCHESTRA. By STEWART 
MACPHERSON, bellow and Prolessor, Royal Academy oi Music; 
Conductor of the Westminster Orchestral Society. 

THE STORY OF BIBLE MUSIC. By ELEONORE 

DESTERRE-KEELINC, Author or “The Musicians' Birthday 

Book.” 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. By A PRACTICAL 
VIOLINIST. 

THE STORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. By THE EDITOR. 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 

( The Walter Scot i Publishing Company, Limiprp, 
LONDON AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 







